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SPEED and ACCURACY 


World-wide reputation for 
highest excellence in tele- 
graphic service has been 
achieved by POSTAL TELE- 
GRAPH — COMMERCIAL 
CABLES, The Mackay System, 
not only through its strong 
American tradition of com- 
petitive efficiency and progress, 
but its adoption and develop- 
ment oftechnical and material 
improvements. 


Spanning more than two- 
thirds of the earth’s circumfer- 
ence, The Mackay System con- 
stitutes the longest line of cables 
and telegraphs in the world. 


Its service extends to every im- 
portant point in the United 
States; to England, France, Bel- 
gium and Holland,on the East; 


to the Philippines, China and 
Japan onthe West; to Cubaand 
Latin-America on the South, 
and, via Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Telegraphs, with which it 
has exclusive connections, to 
Canada and the North. 


Direct connections with other 
lines beyond, effected with un- 
varying foresight as the com- 
munication requirements of 
America expanded, complete 
the girdling of the globe. 


In every factor of service,speed 
and accuracy have been culti- 
vated to the point of sponta- 
neous habit. Each employee 
is trained to regard the trans- 
mission of your message as an 
individual, as well as an insti- 
tutional, trust. 


For Speed and Accuracy Use the Postal Telegraph-Commercial Cables 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH-COMMERCIAL CABLES 


CLARENCE H. MACKAY, PRESIDENT 




















“You have but dropped one mask of two you wear, 
Drop that which hides your heart, O lady fair.” 


Painted for Harper’s Magazine by Elizabeth Shippen Green 
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CRUDE-OIL 


RELIGION 


BY ROBERT S. LYND 


HE stage lurched up out of the last 
coulee and crzwled heavily on to the 
edge of a level wilderness of sagebrush. 
The driver, a powerful fellow wearing a 
“hard-boiled”” sombrero with a silver- 
studded hatband, hadn’t much to say, 
evidently taking me for a drummer—and 
[ suppose I did smell of the East. To 
heighten my disadvantage as I straddled 
mail, freight and groceries, my teeth began 
to chatter: it was late May and I had 
come through Chicago two days before 
where everybody was sweltering in Palm 
Beach suits. But southwestern Montana 
isa mile up in the air and its climate, as I 
was to learn, consists of “nine months 
of winter and three months of damned 
cold weather.” I ventured a remark 
about its being cold and my taciturn 
companion remarked, “hope you aren’t 
sellin’ summer underwear, friend, because 
we only buy one suit a year out here—by 
the time it’s dirty it’s winter again.” 
For fifteen bleak miles we cut into a 
cold wind off the snow-covered Bear 
Tooth range to the west and then pitched 
abruptly down over the rim rock and 
began a winding descent. “There she 
* remarked the driver in an offhand 
manner. And there she was! A handful 
—perhaps a hundred—of tents, tar- 
paper shacks and battleship-gray com- 
pany bungalows huddled five hundred 
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feet below in a raw hole a mile wide and 
three miles long gouged out of the naked 
clay and sandstone. Not a living, green 
thing in sight: oil derricks, straggling 
houses, raw ugliness everywhere, hemmed 
in by putty-colored hills over which a 
gray sky fitted down like alid. This was 
Wolf Basin, where I was to spend my 
summer preaching! It was a bitter ten 
minutes as we wound down into the 
Basin: three months in this hole seemed 
like a life-sentence. 

To the dismay of my friends, I had 
left a good business connection a year 
before to study for the ministry. Mine 
had always been the conventional atti- 
tude toward preachers—I suppose most 
of us have had it. Then, the friction of 
life in New York, followed by an enforced 
idleness in an army hospital during the 
closing months of the war, had set me 
thinking: Life simply isn’t a quantita- 
tive affair, it is the texture of the thing 
as it passes through one’s hands that 
counts. Of course, I had never ques- 
tioned that, and yet, precious few of us 
were really living that way—I wasn’t. 
Then why not go out and sell that idea 
to more people? Bea preacher? Not if 
I knew it! But I kept returning to the 
question: could this sort of religion be 
sold? I didn’t know. Finally I had 


resigned my position and enrolled in a 
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theological school to find out. By spring 
of that first year I had been ready 
for a show-down: I wanted to get out 
somewhere and kill or cure. I had gone 
down to one of the denominational 
boards and signed on for fifteen weeks as 
a home missionary preacher, calmly 
choosing the rawest job the board had to 
offer. It had all seemed so logical that 
warm March afternoon back in the sunny 
office in New York with spring coming 
in through the open windows: Wolf 
Basin, a Montana oil town of five hun- 
dred people, had looked like an interesting 
place—onthemap. But! Well, anyway, 
here I was. 

I climbed down stiffly from my perch 
on top the freight and groceries, hauled 
forth my civilized-looking bag and 
struck off down the middle of the one 
muddy, unpaved street. There was no 
hotel or boarding house of any descrip- 
tion in camp, apparently, and after an 
hour of plodding about I decided that 
my personal housing problem was 
serious. Accordingly I was in none too 
cheerful a mood when, first scraping a 
small snowshoe of gumbo mud off each 
foot, I entered the Post Office and gen- 
eral store. The news of the preacher’s 
arrival had evidently spread: as I tried 
to ask casually for mail, the sudden still- 
ness that had fallen upon the long room 
was shattered by a stage whisper behind 
me, “ We-e-el-ll, what the hell does a 
preacher expect to do in a hole like 
this?” 

What did the preacher expect to do? 
The first round with the Basin had left 
him a bit groggy. As he stood in the 
door of the Post Office looking out over 
the unpaved gray sea of flypaper sticki- 
ness before him, there flashed to mind 
the story of the darky they were hang- 
ing one cold gray morning down in 
Louisville who responded to the sheriff's 
question as to whether he had any last 
words to say, “No suh, cept I wants to 
tell you-all this here’s goin’ to be a mighty 
good lesson for me.” Then the preacher 
picked out a house—any old house— 
waded across, and knocked on the door. 
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“I’m the preacher. Just got here. 
Wanted to say ‘hello’ to you all.” 

The thirteen-year-old girl opened the 
door a few inches more. A voice from 
the depths said, “Let him in, Rose 
Anna,” while the owner of the voice 
could be heard making a precipitate exit 
to the rear room. It was my first “pas- 
toral call,” and it somehow or other 
didn’t seem like much of a job for a full- 
grown man in the middle of the after- 
noon. 

“Rose Anna,” came the mumbled 
voice again from the rear, “look in the 
Victrola and see if my teeth are there.” 
And forthwith a complete set of false 
teeth was removed from the security of 
a sophisticated-looking talking machine 
to reappear a moment later in the smil- 
ing face of the mother of the family. 

The preacher heard himself telling 
egregious “whoppers”’ of how entire: - 
astic he was about Wolf Basin: it “was 
“real” country, and wasn’t the air 
“great”? 

The next house I tried was a two-room 
tar-paper shack sheltering a draggled 
mother and four children, all in various 
stages of the whooping cough. The 
steaming interior reeked with an odor of 
creosote that made me choke. A bark- 
ing youngster unearthed a chair for me 
from under a pile of miscellaneous 
clothing. I held the baby, was liberally 
“pawed over” by the older children, 
showed all and sundry my watch and 
Eversharp pencil, and talked with the 
mother about her home back in Iowa. 
She seemed about ready to quit, and I 
was as lonesome as she was discouraged. 
The stumbling prayer that struggled 
spontaneously to my lips as I stood up 
to leave came de profundis from both of 
us—and it brought tears to the mother’s 
eyes and fresh nerve to me. Then I 
opened the sagging door on that monot- 
onous world drenched with the odor of 
crude oil and started across to the store 
to get them another bottle of cough 
medicine. I plodded across the bleak 


camp in a kind of dream, thinking of my 
work of the year before in New York: 
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it seemed a far, far cry to lunching in 
the correct gray dining room on the 
twentieth floor of the Yale Club and 
discussing sales campaigns and adver- 
tising contracts. 

In the course of the afternoon I ob- 
tained a helterskelter room for the night 
with a family who perplexed me by in- 
sisting upon treating me like some sort 
of supernatural visitor. The children, in 
particular, seemed to set no bounds to 
their expectations of what the next 
moment might bring forth provided they 
eyed me closely enough. A freckled 
neighbor boy, evidently lured in like 
the rest by the presence of the strange 
visitor, finally brought a laugh which 
eased the tension all round when, over- 
hearing me ask if there was anybody in 
the Basin sick or in need of help, he 
confided with an engaging grin, “We 

syven’t got very much money.” 

Che stuffiness of it all was beginning 
to get on my nerves badly by supper 
time. The women all seemed patheti- 
cally enthusiastic over the prospect of 
having a real, live preacher all their own, 
but the men eyed me suspiciously. I 
learned at the supper table that the men 
did not like the idea of my calling upon 
their womenfolk while they were off in 
the field; one fellow had suggested that 
I ought to be run out of the Basin. The 
question overheard in the Post Office 
kept re-echoing through my head with 
increasing persistence: “Well, what the 
hell does a preacher expect to do in a hole 
like this?” I began to realize that if I 
was to have any standing at all in a 
man’s town it would have to come from 
the men. 

A clerical friend in New York had 
warned me not to seek any gainful occu- 
pation to supplement the eleven dollars 
a week—over and above my traveling 
and living expenses—which I was get- 
ting from the denominational board be- 
cause my parishioners might regard me 
as a grafter for holding down two jobs 
at once. During supper that evening, 
however, I decided to take my chances 
as a grafter rather than run the risk of 





becoming the sacred calf of the women- 
folk of the Basin. Accordingly after 
supper I pocketed my glasses, changed 
to an “o. d.” shirt, and set out to make 
the rounds of the foremen of the various 
operating companies in the field. The 
evening yielded a job as roustabout with 
the local producing subsidiary company 
of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana: 
a chance to breathe, smell, wear, handle, 
eat, dream crude oil six-and-one-half 
days a week at $4.05 a day, together 
with title to a seven-by-nine cubicle in 
the bunk-house and the right to buy 
board at the big company cook shack. 

I shall never forget lying there shiver- 
ing in that old sway-backed bed in my 
rented room that first night, listening to 
the cold stillness of the Basin broken 
only by the dry screech of the rod-line to 
a nearby oil well as it crawled back and 
forth over the ground. It was going to 
be a long, long summer, and it certainly 
was “goin’ to be a mighty good lesson 
for me!” 

Silence fell with a thud upon the noisy 
crowd of men assembling at the b!ick- 
smith shop at seven next morning, pre- 
paratory to checking out for the day, 
when the preacher appeared, minus his 
glasses and dressed in a rusty army 
uniform, and took his seat with the 
others upon the floor—a piercing silence 
broken only by the rasp of the black- 
smith’s heavy file as he sharpened a pick 
over in one corner. Then Dutch Gus— 
bless his friendly German grin—punc- 
tured the silence by asking if the “Mister 
Preacher” wasn’t from New York 
and whether I knew his brother who 
kept a delicatessen shop on 123d Street. 
Somebody else asked a question—the 
inevitable question the West asks of 
every newcomer, “How do you like the 
West?”—and the thaw had begun. By 
the time I was detailed to a sewer-ditch 
digging squad and set off with pick and 
shovel balanced uneasily over one 
shoulder, my status had changed notice- 
ably. Suspicion had given way to a 
friendly curiosity. They were at least 
going to give me a run for my money. 
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We were a quaint crew of oil field 
misfits on that ditch: nine of us, all 
American-born and all known and 
addressed solely by our first names, in- 
cluding even the preacher after several 
false starts of “Mister Preacher.”’ Next 
me on the one side was the irrepressible 
“Shorty,” a boy from the West Virginia 
coal fields, whose gayety never once 
broke even under the strain of the last 
back-breaking hour before the five 
o'clock whistle. Then there was “ Erni,” 
our “straw-boss,”’ who with the “* Missus 
and six kids’ had drifted to Montana 
from Missouri and was living in a tent 
house; Carl, a steady-going Yankee who 
got up at four-thirty on his dry-land 
homestead five miles out on the bench 
and walked into the Basin; “Dee,” an 
oldtime cowpuncher left high and dry by 
the receding range, later to become one 
of the “pillars” in my church; “Old” 
Charlie, a Socialist of fifty-five with a 
grouch against everybody, particularly 
preachers; Sam, a wiry Mormon from 
Mississippi with a passion for theology; 
the genial “Slim” from Tennessee, whose 
hilarity was soon to “send him down the 
road talkin’ to hisself,”’ to use the easy 
western slang for being fired; and Bert, 
a shy, quiet soul who hummed snatches 
of Sehubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony 
as he threw enormous quantities of dirt 
out of his end of the ditch. 

Like most physically active men, I 
have always looked upon pick and shovel 
work as merely a question of getting used 
to it. But I soon discovered that that is 
precisely the one thing which you can 
never succeed in doing. The sheer mo- 
notony of raising a pick, lunging with it, 
raising it again, and so on and on, broken 
only by periods of shoveling away in 
order to begin to pick again, becomes 
increasingly intolerable, until you un- 
derstand why the casual laborer tells his 
boss to “go to hell” often in order to get 
fired and have a chance to break the 
monotony by moving on somewhere 
—anywhere—to a new job. We would 


leave the blacksmith shop at seven and 
be digging fifteen minutes later. 


My 
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pick and shovel would be just an ordi- 
nary pick and shovel when I began. 
Maybe the cool night air still lurked in 
the coulee and I enjoyed the feel of my 
muscles as they tightened and swung to 
the rhythm of the work. Straight ahead 
beyond the head of the ditch, forty miles 
as the eagle flies, a tantalizing triangle 
of the snowy Bear Tooths was framed 
by the steep gray sides of the coulee. 
Thump, said my pick—I was probably 
whistling—thump—-whistle continues— 
thump—‘“Shorty”’ telling another of his 
jokes—thump—still the joke—thump— 
thump— ... The sun was beginning 
to fill a monotonously empty sky—for 
some days in this shadeless pocket in the 
ground were blistering hot, despite the 
cold nights! I stopped to peel off my 
shirt and get a “shot” of stale, badly 
condensed alkali water from the water 
bag. Perhaps I looked unconsciously at 
my watch—and came to with a start, 
noticing that it registered only 8:40. A 
bit crestfallen, I would climb back into 





the ditch ... pick notably heavier 
now ... another stop—9:25. . . . Then 
10:05—Lord, what a heavy pick! Less 
whistling and hilarity now. . . . Why 
didn’t 11 o'clock come? ... Then 


came that last bloated hour till noon, 
with my pick feeling the size of a steam 
shovel and the nerves in my forearms 
and hands jumping raw. As “Shorty” 
expressed it in one of his inspired flashes, 
“If you want to live a long, long life, 
you want to be a ditch digger, because 
every minute is an hour long.” I was 
amused to find myself soldiering on the 
job like all the rest of the men when the 
foreman was not around. Don’t ever 
again try to tell me a day laborer—even 
a religious one—ought to be interested in 
a job like digging ditches six-and-a-half 
long days a week, it’s ag’in human 
natur’! 

All week the people turned out to 
watch the preacher in the ditch with his 
shirt off getting his hands dirty—and 
blistered! First came the small boys, 
intrigued by the rumor that there was 
to be a Scout troop; then mothers with 

















small children; then an occasional pass- 
ing wagonload of workmen would stop 
and adjure me good naturedly to leave 
some. of the ditch for the other fellows 
to dig, saying the dirt coming out of my 
end of the ditch looked like a Kansas 
“twister.”” To all of which I grinned, 
meanwhile swearing to myself at that 
blamed hard-pan dirt. Saturday noon as 
we were sitting in the washhouse waiting 
for the dinner gong, a mahogany-faced 
oldtimer balancing on the edge of a tub 
surprised me by announcing to the as- 
sembled crowd that “ Religion don’t hurt 
nobody.” That night when I dropped 
by the shack of a Mormon family to get 
acquainted, the wife greeted me by say- 
ing, “Most preachers wouldn’t take a 
job if you gave it to ’em, but here you’ve 
gone and got one, first crack out of the 
box.” The Basin evidently approved— 
ut the next day was to tell the tale. 

I was up at four, finishing my first 
ermon; in the ditch at seven; caught 
a hurried shower at noon at the only 
warm-water shower in camp; dinner 
with a family, the wife nervous at cook- 
ing for the preacher and burning the 
wiry chicken, the husband celebrating 
in my honor by putting on a pair of 
“city” shoes without the formality of 
socks; Sunday school at 2:30; fifteen 
minutes lying across my bed in the 
blessed remoteness of Butcher and 
Lang’s Odyssey; a noisy supper with a 
family of seven. Finally, at 7:15 I 
slipped the key into the lock of the 
schoolhouse door and looked about with 
a decidedly “gone”’ feeling at the pit of 
my stomach. I lighted the gas, swept 
the floor, and finally, holding my 
scantily drilled sermon open in one hand, 
laid hold of the fatal bell rope. The 
first dull clang of the bell terrified me. 
I wanted to run. With each yank on 
that rope I was digging myself in deeper 
for fifteen long weeks of this! But after 
the first half-dozen devastating peals, I 
yielded to the inevitability of it all. “I 
haven’t come out here to preach theology 
to you all” —dong!—*“ You and I have 
problems that look as big as a barn to 
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us’’—dong!—‘“‘and the thing we've a 
right to expect religion to do for us” — 
dong!—‘“‘is to show how to meet these 
practical problems’’—dong! They told 
me afterward that nobody ever rang 
the bell for school or other occasions for 
more than half-a-dozen tolls, but in my 
ignorance I had determined that, even 
if people did not come, they should at 
least know that a church service was 
being held, and so I rang—and rang— 
and rang. 

The first arrival was a stuttering boy 
of six who sidled in with the bashful 
question, “P-p-p-preacher, is_ t-t-there 
going to be anyth-th-thing to eat?” 
Perhaps I can best summarize that serv- 
ice by quoting the scrawl I made in my 
notebook before turning in dog tired that 
night: “Got away with it!—despite fact 
that a baby in front row tried to out- 
talk me. 55 on deck, every seat full, 
21 men, including my foreman, the sur- 
veyor, 5 of the 9 men from the ditch, 
and a lot of hard-boiled birds in shirt- 
sleeves.” 

But preaching, taken by itself, is likely 
to be a greatly overrated affair. Where 
people work six-and-a-half and seven 
days a week (approximately, one man in 
three in the Basin works a twelve-hour- 
day seven days a week) in a raw hole in 
the ground without grass and trees, and 
where the only water is alkali water from 
a well two miles away, a preacher has to 
do other things than merely preach in 
order to justify his existence. The recre- 
ational problem was critical: with the 
exception of the shabby pool hall where 
the men gambled mildly and the boys 
hung about trying to grow up fast, there 
were no recreational facilities of any 
description. It was twenty miles over 
bad trails to the nearest “movies.” 
Somewhat reluctantly, I decided at 
length to try out an informal, free-for-all 
community “sing,” hoping by card tricks 
and similar home-brew vaudeville stunts 
to attract the men. One of the men 
in the ditch with me admitted that 
he played the piano “a‘ little bit’”’— 
it developed that he had aspired to 
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become a_ professional accompanist— 
while “Shorty” strummeda wicked banjo. 
So I headlined the two of them as the 
“World Famous Gandy-Dancers! Duet” 
for the first Friday evening. We had 
also a trombone solo, a violin solo, and 
a couple of vocal solos, including Andy’s 
famous—to judge from the applause its 
announcement evoked— 


“We're off for Montana, the land of 
the free, 

The home of the bed bug, the gray 
back and flea” — 


In addition to these solos, we sang such 
old favorites as Old Black Joe, Three 
Blind Mice, and the choruses of the 
latest ragtime hits which were hastily 
chalked on the blackboards about the 
schoolroom. Hymns were purposely de- 
barred so as not to offend Mormons and 
Catholics. Everybody took off his coat, 
rolled up his sleeves, and went to it with 
every bit of lusty syncopation in him. 
Late that night an oily roustabout stuck 
his head in at my door in the bunkhouse 
and announced that it had been the best 
evening he had spent in the two years he 
had lived in the Basin. People evidently 
yanted more—and they got it. Once we 
even had visiting “artists” from a town 
twenty miles away, and on more than 
one Friday evening the schoolhouse was 
so crowded that the overflow stood out- 
side and sang in through the windows. 

A Boy Scout troop was started as a 
matter of course, and then, taking my 
life in my hands, I organized a Girl Scout 
troop and plunged into the ticklish job 
of being a Scoutmistress—or whatever 
they callthem. I used to laugh to myself 
over the spectacle I must have presented, 
in the weeks before one of the women 
took over the troop, sitting in the center 
of a semicircle of eager girls, giving them 
elementary lessons in manicuring, build- 
ing camp fires, mounting the blossoms 
of native weeds, starting a savings-bank 

1 One of “Shorty’s” slang terms for pick and shovel hands, 
borrowed, I believe, from the authorized parlance of the 
railroad section cré@w; at any rate, whatever its origin, it 


was officia!ly used by all hands on our ditch, except ‘*¢ id” 
Charlie, who refused to be a party to such hilarity 
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account and passing spoons by the 
handle instead of by the bowl! 

The Sunday school, which had been 
in existence for some time before my 
arrival, seemed prosperous and I was 
inclined to let well enough alone—that 
is, the only thing I did in connection with 
it at first was to act as superintendent, 
and teach the adult class, and occasion- 
ally play the piano, and shinny up the 
roof in my sock feet every few Sundays 
to fasten the clapper back in the debil- 
itated bell while the pupils flocked in 
below, and clean up the debris after the 
school was dismissed. Then, suddenly 
I discovered one Sunday that nobody 
below the adult class knew where to 
look in the Bible for the story of 
Jesus’ life. So we started through the 
Gospel of Mark, two chapters a week, 
discarding completely the antiquated 
lesson leaflets that arrived weekly from 
a Mid-Western publishing emporium. A 
personally-administered question “spell 
down” back and forth between the boys 
and girls on the points in the chapters 
covered at the end of each lesson put 
further life into the hour—in fact into 
the whole week, for I was alternately 
besieged by boys and girls to give them 
private coaching. There was still a 
shortage of boys, however, until in an 
inspired moment I clinched the matter 
by hitting upon the happy plan of taking 
all who came to Sunday school twenty 
miles cross country in a borrowed Ford 
to the nearest swim after Sunday school. 
It was decidedly questionable pedagog- 
ically, but thereafter Catholics, Mor- 
mons, Christian Scientists, Seventh Day 
Adventists, and all the rest appeared 
regularly on Sunday with hair slicked 
down and a general air of expectancy. 

On Wednesday evening we held a 
small study group on the value of prayer, 
using Fosdick’s Meaning of Prayer chap- 
ter by chapter as a basis for our discus- 
sion. The attendance at these hours 
was naturally small—at times discour- 
agingly small; but the spiritual cutting 
edge of the summer’s work was in these 
meetings. On more than one occasion 
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the talk refused to be turned off when 
nine o’clock came, and half a dozen of 
us sat about on top the schoolhouse desks 
rambling from subject to subject— 
Christian Science, the race question, 
nationality, the need of organized labor 
in the Basin. 

The preacher's energy was a never- 
failing source of quiet amusement to 
“Old” John, the bunk-house “crum boss,” 
who swept out, and mothered the men 
generally. John had crossed the plains 
in Custer’s day and herded cattle from 
Texas to Montana—one of Kipling’s 
“explorers”’ who discovered the West 
and left other men to make the money. 
Then had come several years as proprie- 
tor of a saloon in Red Lodge, a mining 
town, in the roaring wide-open days. 
A fire had cleaned out the saloon, and 
now all that was left was a fiery little old 

an who, one moment, went into apo- 

ectic fits of rage and tried to murder 

ie boys in the mess shack when they 
stole his hat, and, the next, allowed all 
the children in camp to wheedle poker 
chips from him that they might cash 
them in at the pool hall for candy. One 
unique and imperishable heritage he had 
retained from his early days: the neatest 
tongue for turning an oath that I have 
ever known. I used to sit in my room 
mornings and listen to “Old” John coming 
down the line pounding on each door at 
six o’clock: “Hi there, ye damned old 
slobberhead, roll out” . . . (Next door) 
“Git up, ye good fer nothin’ skunk, cuss 
ye.” Then he would flatten his nose 
against my window and stare in at me 
—dressed, shaved, and already at work 
—with a perplexed twinkle in his eye, as 
though he never quite knew what to 
make of a roustabout like that. He was 
little short of flabbergasted when one of 
the most inert boys in the bunk-house, 
and the subject of some of John’s most 
rousing expletives each morning, caught 
the early rising fever and began to study 
law before breakfast. 

The work on the ditch had set the tide 
flowing in my direction, and much of the 
remaining opposition was broken up— 


even among a few reluctant Catholics— 
when I performed as a black-face come- 
dian in a minstrel show given by the Cath- 
olics in the Basin to raise money toward 
the erection of a little chapel for their 
monthly masses. After that the West 
opened its arms to the preacher, together 
with many of the problems in its heart. 

Supper was always over by six, and on 
evenings when there was nothing sched- 
uled at the schoolhouse, I might get out 
with a ball and glove for a game near one 
of the bunk-houses; or, more often, I 
would dress up—that is, put on a neck- 
tie—and fare forth to enjoy the flaming 
Montana sunset from some neighborly 
doorstep. The friendships begun in 
those hours bring a catch to my throat 
to-day as often as a letter arrives bearing 
the rude handstamped post-mark of the 
Basin. Perhaps they were right—those 
folk with their honest pride—when they 
said that no one who lives awhile in the 
West can ever again settle down to life 
in the East. Yet it is not the West I get 
so homesick for as it is for Ben and Andy 
and the Gallaghers and the Skidwells 
and Lawrence and his wife and the ec- 
static halloos of the children—*“ Hel-I-1- 
0-0-0-0 Preach-er-er-er,”’ “‘ Hel-l-l-0-0-0-0 
Mis-ter-r-r Lynd”—that used to turn 
me into a gesticulating semaphore when- 
ever I moved about camp. 

At the occasional parties the “goose 
hung high”: I taught the Basin the mys- 
teries of “Going to Jerusalem,” and spun 
the plate until I would go home to dream 
wildly of trying to catch the moon before 
it stopped spinning. Always at these 
parties there was the delicate question 
of whether to be a ladies’ man or a man’s 
man: a choice seemed inevitable, for the 
parties always broke up into a ladies’ 
room and a men’s room. I would come 
in by the front door to find the women 
in a proper circle in the front room, while 
from the back room came the uproarious 
guffaws of the men. I never succeeded 
in developing a satisfactory technic for 
this situation, but would usually sit down 
among the womenfolk for a decent inter- 
val and then bolt for the back room. 
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The friendliness of the West is appar- 
ently without limit toward those who 
qualify as its own: we raised thirty-five 
dollars in fifteen minutes one evening in 
the mess shacks to help a_ stranded 
woman and baby get back to relatives 
in Minnesota; a family was wiped out 
by fire one afternoon, and within twenty- 
four hours the camp storekeeper had 
donated a new bed, the Ladies’ Aid had 
ordered new sheets, table linen and sil- 
ver, and the men had raised a purse of 
one hundred and fifty dollars; and when 
“Shorty” was rushed to a hospital thirty 
miles away, apparently dying of appen- 
dicitis, and a hundred-dollar guarantee 

ras needed forthe operation, it was “Old” 
John, our “crum boss,’ who wrote out 
a personal check for the amount before 
anyone could take up a collection. And 
the relationship is even closer in the case 
of a minister, for in the precarious catch- 
as-catch-can of this rough life he repre- 
sents much of the enduring element in 
their lives which these people left behind 
when they drifted West. 

Perhaps it would be in a quiet talk 
about a doorstep while the western sky 
made sober things emerge almost before 
one realized their nearness, or possibly 
down in my room in the bunk-house when 
some man would wander in ostensibly to 
have a smoke before turning in, that bit 
by bit troubles great and small began to 
be laid bare: there were letters to write; 
indignant people who wanted to give 
other people “hell”’ to be laughed and 
advised out of their cussedness; hus- 
bands and wives worn raw and nervous 
by teething babies and fear of the impend- 
ing lay-off; a daily class in arithmetic to 
be conducted for a group of the children 
conditioned during the preceding term; 
the problem of interesting the State 
Federation of Labor in sending organizers 
into the Basin to save the men from the 
admittedly unnecessary six-and-a-half 
and seven-day week; bootlegging to 


be stopped on the urgent plea of certain 
of the wives; gambling to be checked 
in a certain case by inducing the pro- 
prietor of the pool hall to deny the 
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man the right to play there; a Mor- 
mon family perplexed because a “bless- 
ing”’ (prophecy) for which they had paid 
one of their elders a dollar had not come 
true; the boy who wanted to go back to 
the Middle West to get a technical edu- 
‘ation and spoiled it all by going off on 
a wild drinking party one night to re- 
lieve the drab monotony of twelve hours 
on and twelve hours off, and turned up 
next morning, grown a man overnight, 
swaggering and indifferent. 

Meanwhile I was turning out my ser- 
mons week after week, chiefly from ma- 
terial suggested by this intimate asso- 
ciation with the daily life of the Basin. 
It was heavy going at times; I find an 
entry in my memorandum book, “Friday 
night and nothing but the subject of my 
sermon as yet. W—— dropped by this 
evening and it cost me a badly needed 
two hours. Haven't been to bed before 
11:30 any night this week—up between 
5 and 6 every morning.” Naturally, 
sermons turned out under such pressure 
were often uncouth, but they were direct 
and as locally applicable as I could make 
them; one on gossip, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” seemed to bite especially deep. 

I always tried to avoid talking shop in 
the ditch, but occasionally some point 
would come up naturally, and we would 
go to it. My seeming unorthodoxy was 
a constant source of perplexity to Sam; 
he had been born a Southern Baptist and 
turned Mormon late in life, with result- 
ing frequent theological indigestion. One 
morning he walked up the line to get a 
drink and stopped by me with a half- 
bantering question regarding the neces- 
sity for the “Blood of the Atonement” 
before one could “receive Grace.” 

“T don’t know much about all that, 
Sam,” I parried. 

‘But you're a preacher, aint you?” 

“Uh-huh,” grinning, “but not that 
kind.” 

A couple of the men within earshot 
were leaning on their picks, evidently 
amused. “Look here, you fellows,” I 
said, turning to them, “what’s all this 
“Blood of the Atonement”’ and “ receiv- 











ing Grace”’ mean to you? What’s it got 
to do with the fact that your real worries 
are what you'll do if you’re laid off when 
this next cut in production comes, how 
you can keep shoes on your children, and 
how a fellow on a job like this can keep 
from going over to Red Lodge occasion- 
ally and getting ‘stewed’?”” Both men 
grinned, and one of the two, a Catholic, 
turned up at church the following 
Sunday, while Sam came, bringing a 
Mormon friend. 

I purposely set the preaching service 
for Sunday evening in order to encourage 
everybody who could do so to break the 
blistering monotony of life in the Basin 
by getting away after work Sunday 
noon. Trout fishing was the passion of 
both men and women. Sleep was as 
nothing to some of the men as compared 
with a chance to wade a mountain 
stream after the speckled mountain 
trout. One man used occasionally to 
come off his shift at midnight, climb into 
his rickety Ford, drive forty-five miles 
over sage-brush trails to the nearest 
trout stream, crouch on the bank until 
it was light enough for the fish to begin 
to bite, fish until noon, and then come 
scorching home in time to check in for 
his shift in the afternoon. On Sundays 
in July and August whole families would 
trundle off in a sagging Ford with fish 
baskets and lunch piled high on the 
running-board; it would have been a 
queer preacher who would not have 
joined in the crowd of friends who called 
after them, “Have a good time, and 
bring home lots of trout””—and meant it. 

When the long-dreaded lay-off came, 
I fired myself rather than hold down a 
job when married men were out of work. 
This widened my cruising radius con- 
siderably: I began to get acquainted 
with scattered dry-land farmers, strug- 
gling to wrest a crop of scrawny corn 
from a quarter-section of cracked earth, 
and hoping each year that the govern- 
ment will put the water through their 
arid region. 

The coming of the lay-off had been 
long and breathlessly awaited by the 
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Boy Scouts, for it had been agreed that 
when it came the Scout hikes would” 
begin. And the first one nearly killed 
off the whole troop! Ten excited boys 
met me at seven o’clock in front of the 
store—each struggling under a large and 
lumpy blanket roll. An hour later, as 
we were topping the saddle to the west, 
a frantically gesticulating speck far be- 
low developed into an eleventh blanket 
roll and boy——an apprehensive parent 
had weakened at the last moment as we 
made our triumphal exit from camp. 
For sixteen, blistering, waterless miles I 
urged my army forward, despite sun, 
thirst, ill-fitting shoes, lumpy packs and 
rattlesnakes. It was heavy going: no 
trail, straight up and down much of the 
way, traveling by compass over treeless 
sage-brush ranges. As we crossed the big 
divide, half a thousand square miles, 
without so much as a homesteader’s 
shack, lay bleaching to right and left. 
Straight ahead—and a long way off!— 
lay the narrow strip of the river for 
which we were heading. As we topped 
the ridge I instinctively felt of the desert 
water bag to appraise its contents: only 
half full, there would be trouble before 
we got in. One by one the boys began 
to bleat for water. Twice we stopped 
and, solemnly holding my thumb on 
each Adam’s apple in turn, I marked off 
one swallow round. Then, with the bag 
empty, it was just a question of biting 
down hard and slogging ahead over ridge 
after ridge under a brassy sky. I 
brought up the rear, relieving small 
stragglers of their packs occasionally 
and cheering them on generally. Quite 
unexpectedly, late in the afternoon, we 
emerged from a last deep coulee and be- 
held, tucked in a fold of the hills on the 
river bank before us, a green field and 
trees—the first I had seen in six long 
weeks. With a whoop, the leaders broke 
and ran—through a fence, across the 
corral, swarming over the five-bar gate 
to the ranch-house beneath the cotton- 
woods. That night we slept, rolled in 
blanket and poncho, under a full moon 
in the deep grass—real, live grass—by 
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_the river, an honest-to-goodness moun- 
tain river, with more water rushing past 
in a minute than all the people over in 
the Basin saw in a year. 

Two weeks later I packed thirteen boys 
intoa truck and took them forty-five miles 
for a whole week of camping and fishing. 

Then came September—and leave- 
taking. That last Sunday evening serv- 
ice was to many of us like a funeral. 
The preacher had dropped out of no- 
where into the Basin three months 
before. He had come to see if people 
really wanted religion. He had believed 
that a man’s religion should be the 
dominating concern of his life, the inte- 
grating mood of the whole, that as such 
the idea of religion could be “sold” to 
people just like anything else worth- 
while—and he had come to the Basin to 
find out. And now, he was emerging 
from his baptism of fire: he had made 
mistakes; his sermons had been often 
enough but halting affairs; he had lost 
his temper at times; he realized now 
that he should have done more system- 
atic work with the men; he had intended 
to study during the summer but was 
taking his books back unopened; one of 
the women sitting before him, who had 
disapproved of his attendance at the 
dances in the Basin, had remarked only 
the week before that he did not have 
“any more religion than a fish’’; and one 
of the men back there in the corner had 
paid him the rather dubious compliment 
that had he “preached about the Bible 
like most preachers he wouldn’t have 
gotten half so far.” And yet, he had 
got somewhere: the skeleton organiza- 
tion of an undenominational community 
church had been formed and an able 
minister forty miles away secured for 
one service a month throughout the 
winter. The “sings” and the boys’ and 
girls’ work were to go right on. Across 
the back of the schoolhouse that evening 
sat a solid row of ten men who had 
broken up their card games in a nearby 
house long enough to come to church in 
a body, shirt sleeves, suspenders and all; 
the children were out en masse; while 
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the women—those heroic, patient, loyal 
women of the West—many of them with 
their husbands, crowded the room. Be- 
tween the minister and individual after 
individual before him were ties which 
had been wrought out in the daily glare 
of life together in the Basin. In one 
sense his summer had proved nothing: 
Wolf Basin in its isolation and lack of 
the varied distractions and intellectual 
and artistic opportunities of the more 
sophisticated community had not been 
a typical test of the appeal of religion 
qua religion; then there was the problem 
of gaining recognition among the men, 
which had proved comparatively simple 
through the expedient of the job on the 
ditch, but elsewhere might be vastly 
more complicated. And yet, there was 
something portentous in the capacity of 
the people of the Basin to become inter- 
ested in the more enduring aspects of 
life; the extent to which the latent 
religion in this community of five 
hundred souls had responded, had 
reached out, to anyone who could offer 
it spiritual and social leadership, had 
startled him again and again; it had 
been impressively indicative of a human 
un-satisfaction that was deeper than the 
local conditions in the Basin. 

They were singing the last hymn, 
“God be with you till we meet again.” 
The piano ceased. The minister bowed 
his head; it was not what is commonly 
understood as a benediction, but just a 
simply expressed hope that we as friends 
might try to hold fast to one another 
and to the things we had tried to make 
more real in our lives during the summer. 
Then the waiting Ford—handshaking— 
“*Good-by” — “Write sure’ — “ Next 
summer” — “Good-by ” — “‘Good-by.” 
The car started, the last boy dropped off 
the running board. I leaned out waving 
my hat, even after there was no hope of 
seeing or being seen—they couldn’t all 
be gone, not yet. The car raced at the 


first steep pitch of the Mormon Hill. A 
solitary pumper appeared momentarily 
silhouetted in the doorway of the last 
power house—and they were gone. 

















ADELAIDE’S LION 


BY ARTHUR JOHNSON 


HILIP TRACEY wondered, when 

suddenly he heard her voice through 
the corridors, why Adelaide was up so 
early. Shaving brush in one hand, with 
the other he opened the bathroom door 
to listen: 

“Miss Pether? Miss Pether?”’ Ade- 
laide was clarion and irresistible. “Did 
the piano tuner come? If he hasn’t, 
telephone for him not to till the other 
piano arrives. Have that piano, the 
regular one, you know, carried down to 
the cellar, and order them to send over 
another immediately. Say it’s for Mon- 
sieur Drang. I forgot. Monsieur 
Drang never could play on ours. Mon 
dieu, no!” 

Tracey could gauge by the reverbera- 
tions exactly where Adelaide was. She 
was now in the drawing-room, moving 
about in that flimsy pink dressing-gown 
and those turquoise slippers probably, 
figuring out how to make the drawing- 
room look well enough for Monsieur 
Drang, as she called him. To-night, 
concluded Tracey, sadly used to getting 
used to these things, was going to be his 
night. 

Miss Pether was undoubtedly in the 
breakfast room, superintending the chil- 
dren’s mouthfuls between trying to 
listen to Mrs. Tracey. The poor woman 
did do pretty well considering that 
Adelaide treated her less and less every 
day as a governess and more and more 
as an impresario’s understudy. 

“Miss Pether? Be sure to order lots 
of those big candles, the cathedral size, 
you know, and have that extra man sent 
over with his clothes pressed from Mrs. 
Donovan’s employment agency, and 
don’t forget to order the new coffee Mr. 
Tracey spoke of. The silver must be 
thoroughly cleaned. See that every- 





I seem 
to be the only person in this house who 
minds dirt.” 

Tracey shut the bathroom door with 
abang. His thoughts were not tuned to 


thing’s dusted here and swept. 


tonsorial exigencies. Squinting at his 
poor distorted visage in the glass, he 
felt all at once that he deserved revenge. 
What would come of it if he allowed 
M. This, That and The Other Thing to 
go on at their present pace? Of course 
he could duck out and leave them alone 
to Adelaide. The possibility of such a 
course caused him to cut his ear. 

But really, he pursued, stanching the 
awful blood as best he could, M. This, 
That and The Other Thing made his 
house an impossible place to live in. He 
could hardly ever come home from a 
hard day’s work without finding them, or 
some of them, there; and if they were 
there, at the least suggestion from 
Adelaide they stayed on, and if they were 
not there, they came later and stayed 
till midnight, prating always about their 
anarchistic art. They effaced from her 
literally every trace of known good 
standards, and they treated him as 
though he had no emotional experience 
from which to form an artistic judg- 
ment! Pah! The thought made him 
slash his nose and plunge on regardlessly. 

Yes—Drang was easily the worst of 
them all. Take that musical critic for 
example, who wrote about music as if it 
were woven out of a discordant mush- 
wush of Tiergartens and scented soaps, 
with a few pre-war Hamburg-American 
passengers swooning decadently in the 
scherzos. Tracey liked his peroration. 
He viewed the cuts on his ear and nose 
lightly. That musical critic wasn’t, not- 
withstanding his oily obesity and those 
remarks he got off about Ornstein being 
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the one pianist a really intelligent man 
could listen to, half so bad as Drang. 
Nor was that viola player—what was his 
name?—with the adenoids, who when 
Adelaide left him tactfully alone with 
Tracey for cocktails so they could learn 
to like each other and get on better, 
would say to Tracey at the end of his 
long riffraff chatter about his pupils and 
whether they played with passion or 
without it! “And now, I mustn't talk 
so exclusively of my own subject, Mr. 
Tracey. How is everything at the office?” 
And then there was that poet with the 
receding forehead who Tracey always 
was afraid was going to kiss him. No! 
A thousand times no! None of them 
was so bad as Drang. 

And Adelaide contended Drang was 
the world’s greatest composer! She said 
Sorrell, “The Great Sorrell,”’ saidso. As 
if Sorrell or anybody great ever heard of 
him, or would deign to notice him if by 
some ignoble chance he was obliged to 
hear! That little stuffed contorted gnome, 
who, Adelaide said, with his hat on 
looked like a gentleman and with his hat 
off like a genius! He got Adelaide all 
frenetic over jungles and what love 
should be like and wild barbaric bliss. 
Nature, Love and Music were the car- 
dinal virtues, he pointed out to Adelaide, 
and the greatest of them all was Love. 
How excitingly original, hissed Tracey to 
himself, as he withdrew a scalded foot 
from the bath. And Schopenhauer was 
Drang’s favorite idol. If there was one 
gone-by Tracey hated, it was Schopen- 
hauer. But true to the tenets of Scho- 
penhauer, Drang bemoaned his fate to 
Adelaide, which fate consisted princi- 
pally of a fat Frau, who didn’t under- 
stand his genius as Adelaide did, and of 
six stuffed little Drangs who were very, 
very difficult to support, from all of 
whom Drang would like to fly to the 
shadows of the forest and compose more 
gibberish, and love there. 

This was all Tracey knew of Drang or 
needed to know. This much Adelaide 


had confided to her husband from day 
to day, in order to show him that 
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Monsieur Drang was as great as he said 
the Great Sorrell said he was, in case 
Tracey might, with all his cares, have 
overlooked it. 

What could he do? Why couldn’t 
Adelaide behave like all the rest of the 
women he knew? ‘Tracey’s bath was 
cooler, and the prospect of it cooled his 
resentment somewhat. Adelaide was 
head and shoulders above all the women 
he knew. That was the difference. She 
had so much ability. She certainly re- 
quired something to expend her ability 
upon. When they were first married she 
used for a time to expend it on him. But 
he had to work, and just to be an eternal 
object for Adelaide to expend her skill 
upon was out of the question. And she 
spent her ability and skill now on those 
dogs, M. This, That and The Other Thing, 
and worse than them all, on the atrocious 
Drang. Damn it! Tracey’s bath was 
hot again. It all worked out happily for 
her, but how about him? There was 
nothing in it for him but Adelaide, and 
she never expended her ability and skill 
on him any more. Besides, she was frit- 
tering away her life, and being polluted 
by this modernism. 

Tracey’s tub became quite comfort- 
able to lie in. Seriously, he argued to 
himself, as he rubbed his shoulders dry 
and sought to round off his ruminations 
to a justifiable finish, he ought really, 
quite aside from all that desire for re- 
venge he had experienced half an hour 
ago, to put a stop to Adelaide’s goings 
on with this Drang, for her own sake. 
How could he do it? 

He picked up the morning paper which 
he always carried with him into the bath- 
room to look over between shaving and 
bathing in case his philosophizing palled. 
Turning over the pages, a little incon- 
spicuous paragraph that chanced to meet 
his eye seemed like a celestial answer. 
Mightn’t he?—How might he?—put 
through the plan that so machiavellianly 
occurred to him? Adelaide never read 
the papers. To make sure that she 
should not read this one he stuffed it 
into the hamper. He donned his bath- 
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robe and slippers and stole blithely to 
her room. 

Adelaide was a trifle on the other side 
of thirty. She was sitting in front of a 
low mirrored dressing-table, in her 
pink peignoir and turquoise slippers, 
her light hair disheveled, mouth cupidy 
and fragrant, great brown eyes gazelled 
at him. 

Certainly there was no gainsaying it 
as he looked at her: Every kind of femi- 
ninity rolled into one and raised to the 
nth power was his estimate. And he 
loved femininity more than anything. 
But he owed it to Adelaide to give her 
a little lesson about this Drang. 

Perhaps the thoughts that flew through 
Tracey’s mind at sight of his wife, 
rather blotted out the blitheness which 
had animated his face when he left the 
bathroom to go to her, for her plaintive 
greeting was: 

“You never like to see me happy, 
Phil.” 


He counted ten. It was a rule of his 


married life to count ten before an- 
swering Adelaide unless his mood was 
impeccable. 

7) > 

On the contrary, I’m always so 


Why 
this 


glad to see you happy, darling. 
are you so particularly happy 
morning?” 

She hummed evasively at this, some- 
thing she hoped Monsieur Drang had 
written. Tracey counted ten again, not 
quite so successfully this time. 

“Quite a howdy-dowdy!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“How do you mean howdy-dowdy? 
Wasn’t everything all right in the bath- 
room? Was anything wrong?” She 
cast her crisp big eyes about them. 
“Everything looks flawless to me.” 

Tracey extracted a favorite necktie 
of his from the scrap basket, and hung it 
tenderly on one side of Adelaide’s mir- 
ror and counted ten. 

“That’s precisely what I should have 
remarked, my dear, had I been com- 
menting on—everything.”’ 

“Lots of men would consider them- 
selves lucky in your place.” 
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Tracey counted ten again. ‘“‘ Well, 
everything arranged for the great occa- 
sion?” he ventured. 

Any reference to this subject, de- 
livered in a tone reasonably mild 
and which she could have conceivably 
treated as an opening, would have suf- 
ficed to switch her to it. 

“IT know Miriam and Sarah and the 
rest will think I’m nasty not to invite 
them to meet and hear Monsieur Drang,” 
she said with the grand air. “But I 
can’t ask those social people. They 
would spoil all the abandon of the oc- 
casion. Artists have to be themselves 
and in perfect accord with their milieu. 
Don’t you honestly think so, Phil? I 
know you wish I would invite them, now 
that I’m having something really special. 
But those philistines wither me!” 

Tracey laughed before he had counted 
five. 

“That is just like you, just like a man, 
to laugh when I was serious. How can 
we preserve our relationship, and keep 
it anything like intimate and right, un- 
less we are perfectly frank? Monsieur 
Drang says I am absolutely the only 
society woman he has met who has a 
profound understanding and apprecia- 
tion of music.” 

“T wasn’t laughing because I thought 
you hadn’t a profound understanding 
and appreciation of music, my dear, but 
because I happened to be wondering if 
M.—Monsieur Drang wouldn’t like to 
add a few more—h’m—-society women to 
his repertory than he meets—h’m—so 
constantly—h’m—at your house, my 
dear.” 

“Phil! Monsieur Drang has been the 
idol of the Faubourg set for years in 
Paris. How can you hint such a thing? 
Why, Sorrell—the Great Sorrell—’”’ 

“Sorrell?” Tracey drew in his breath. 

“Yes. The Great Sorrell. He is the 
very greatest—” 

“T thought ‘Monsieur Drang’ was the 
greatest—”’ 

Adelaide fumbled her petticoat self- 
consciously. 

“Monsieur Drang is the greatest. 
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The Great Sorrell admits it. But the 
philistines, like Miriam and Sarah, are 
still deluded into thinking Sorrell sur- 
passes him.” 

‘“*Who says that Sorrell admits—” 

“Monsieur Drang! You ought to see 
the letters Monsieur Drang says he gets 
from the Great Sorrell—every day.” 

““Drang’s just one of those European 
interlopers came over here when the war 
started to escape military service. How 
can you depend on anything a shirker 
like him says?” 

“He’s had his compositions played 
and performed by the greatest orches- 
tras in our country.” 

“Precisely. All the other greatest 
composers were in the war, and while 
they were busy offending and defending 
he sneaked over here and ruined the repu- 
tation abroad of our country’s greatest 
orchestras.” 

“Tf you feel that way, Phil, I advise 
you io stay at the club to-night in the 
company of some of those brilliant busi- 
ness men you know. Monsieur Drang 
wouldn’t play, he’d simply refuse to, 
with that alien influence of yours in the 
atmosphere.” 

***Alien’ is good.” 

“*Why—Sorrell—the Great Sorrell— 
is coming over here himself just to get 
his things played!” 

“*T notice he didn’t come while the war 
was going on.” 

Tracey regretted that he hadn't 
counted ten before each one of his above 
outbursts. They weren’t part or parcel 
of the lesson he hoped to teach Ade- 
laide about Drang. He wanted now to 
go to her and say: “Do you still love 
me?"’ And kiss her good-by. But he 
counted ten and only said: 

“All right, dear, I'll dine at the club 
then.” 

“Yes, Phil. 





Tell James about the 


cocktails and the wine and everything. 
Monsieur Drang is an epicure—like 
you!” 

Downstairs in the hall, later on, the 
maid who handed him his coat asked 
rather timidly: 
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“Shall I call you a taxi, sir?” 

““Where’s Silas and the car this 
morning?” 

“T think, sir, they're to be at the serv- 
ice of Monsieur Drang, sir.”’ 

Tracey seized the door from the maid 
who had opened it timidly, and slammed 
it after him. 


And now for Mrs. Tracey’s point of 
view: 

Adelaide noticed the unwonted gleam 
in her husband’s eyes. She saw it flare 
into a light when he left her, and won- 
dered. She hesitated between the advis- 
ability of calling him back, putting her 
cheek against his handsome lean face, 
smoothing his curly, dark hair, throwing 
her arms around his broad shoulders and 
begging him to be there for dinner and 
see for himself what Monsieur Drang’s 
music was like (on the merits of which 
she would seriously have valued his opin- 
ion)—hesitated between all this and the 
advisability of letting him go and lie in 
the bed he had made for himself out of 
his disproportionate prejudice against 
Monsieur Drang. In the end it was not 
a question of deciding between these two 
alternatives at all. She let him go from 
her in anger because she was indignant 
at his not acclaiming her ability and 
power to interest anyone so great as 
Monsieur Drang thought and said he 
was. That involved, after he had gone, 
the necessity to bolster up her convic- 
tions as to Monsieur Drang’s greatness, 
which in turn involved explaining away 
her husband’s lack of any such convic- 
tions. 

Perhaps her ideas and her husband’s 
were absolutely opposed about art. 
Perhaps Phil was as to art a stick-in- 
the-mud, a believer in the old school, 
whereas, though she saw the point of 
what had been done once, it was done 
and gone by, and she was more excited 
over the greatness of the present and the 
greatness it would lead to in the future 
than she was over wallowing in the past 
that her mother and grandmother and 
uncles and aunts had wallowed and 
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weltered in. She wouldn’t give a cent 
for Monsieur Drang or Mr. Blumenthal 
or Mr. Rosenburg or Mr. Epstein, if they 
had been composer, critic, viola player 
and poet in the outworn sense. She was 
progressive. She wanted something 
new and different. Yes, perhaps that 
was the difference between her and Phil. 

Yet Phil certainly liked Sorrell’s music 
and Sorrell’s music was certainly modern. 
Why then shouldn't he like Monsieur 
Drang’s? There wasadiscrepancy there. 
Ah, but he didn’t know Drang’s! 

And Phil didn’t like Monsieur Drang 
personally just because she liked him so 
much. Phil never would like anybody 
she liked so much. Once Adelaide got 
that second idea straight in her mind, 
she had no longer any more doubt as to 
her power to fascinate great men than 
she had as to the warmth of the sunlight 
that was extending farther and farther 
across the pink carpet into her lap. 
Monsieur Drang himself had given her 
that idea the day he first proposed to 
her and proceeded to unfold a plan 
whereby he could tactfully escape his 
fat Frau and the six stuffed little Drangs, 
as Phil called them, and fly with her, 
Adelaide, to Tahiti. And it was true! 
It was true! Adelaide saw it plain. 
Take, for instance, that nice Mr. Blum- 
enthal, the greatest critic on art of every 
description since Ruskin. Take that 
charming viola player, Mr. Rosenburg, 
and that sweet poet, Mr. Epstein. Phil 
actually didn’t like any of them! . . 
Yet Adelaide regretted that Monsieur 
Drang had given her the idea. She 
wished she could have got the idea by 
herself. She couldn’t bear to have 
Drang, however great he was, make any 
reflections on Tracey, much as Phil de- 
served it. For she loved Phil. She 
could not have faced the prospect of 
getting along without Phil, any more 
than the prospect of getting along with- 
out Monsieur Drang. She had no real 
wish to have Monsieur Drang tactfully 
forsake his fat Frau and the six little 
stuffed Drangs, and take her to Tahiti, 
though she admired his desire, and to 
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keep it in his mind, gave a check now 
and then in the name of Art. Of what 
concern was Monsieur Drang’s moral 
life to her? How Phil would relish 
Monsieur Drang if only he wouldn’t be 
so old fogyish and jealous! 

Suppose she, Adelaide, should have 
beaux coming to luncheon and tea, like 
Sarah and Miriam and the rest, how would 
Phil like that? He would be furious. 
He wouldn’t stand for it. She wouldn't 
blame him. And imagine if she had Red 
Cross and charity meetings at her house, 
lasting over until Phil came home tired 
after a hard day’s work at the office! 
He would divorce her. She wouldn't 
blame him. 

No. She liked modern music and 
poetry and art generally speaking, and 
why shouldn’t she enjoy them? She was 
in touch with those who were making the 
history of her generation. She was the 
patron of a movement. What woman in 
the city gave her time to such worthy 
duties; to such grateful friends as Mon- 
sieur Drang and the rest of her coterie? 
Adelaide preened herself in the thought. 
Phil, naturally, she would give all her 
time to if he were only there long enough 
to make it pay. Therefore, it was nasty 
of Phil to sneer at her having the greatest 
living composer to dine and perform. 
She would not stand it. 

Phil often said that if she was going to 
collect these Oriental objets d'art for her- 
self, she ought to provide a few female 
museum pieces for him. Wasn't that ex- 
actly like a man? He went to the office 
every day, and had a thrilling time all 
day long, and left her alone at home to 
hunt up women museum pieces for him, 
as well as to keep his house in perfect 
order and take care of his children! As 
if her feminine society were not enough 
for him! What other wife, she would 


like to know, took pains to provide such 
interesting guests for her husband? She 
wished Phil could only experience once 
the kind of guests Miriam and Sarah 
provided for their husbands, guests who, 
if it was a matter of music, had never 
got beyond Ravel, and if poetry was 
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mentioned, talked on about Keats and 
Shelley and Browning as if there’d never 
been any Strindbergs and Amy Lowells. 
And to think of his scorning Monsieur 
Drang, the Great Drang, whom Sorrell, 
the Great Sorrell, envied! No, Adelaide 
did not like that leer in her husband’s 
eyes. Exactly what did it mean? What 
had he in store? Was he harboring some 
secret revenge? Revenge for what? 
Could it be that he was going to spend 
the evening—worse perhaps—with a— 
woman? 

Against any such possibility, she 
would show Phil what her house could 
be like, what kind of an evening he had 
missed by not staying at home. She 
would ask Sarah and Miriam and her old 
friends to dine, and meet and hear Mon- 
sieur Drang. She would explain to 
Monsieur Drang that she was obliged for 
old time’s sake to have them. For her 
sake he would forgive their presence. 
For her sake he would deign to play his 
works to them, the philistines. 

“Miss Pether! Miss Pether! Will you 
get Mrs. Sarah—Mrs. Jessum Preston 
on the telephone? Say I willspeak .. . 
No, no, dear children! Mother is busy 
now. Go with Miss Pether. She is on 
her way to tell you a story.” 

As the children retreated, more in re- 
sponse to Miss Pether’s frightened com- 
mands than because they placed reliance 
on their mother’s promises, Adelaide 
picked up a buffer from her low-mirrored 
dressing-table, and rubbed it across her 
exquisite fingernails to demonstrate to 
herself that she was busy, mindful mean- 
while of how sad it was that she had 
grown away from her girlhood friends, 
above them, out of their reach. 

*“Yes—switch Mrs. Preston on here, 
Miss Pether . . . Oh, Sarah! How are 
you? H'm,h’m. Yes, Sarah! Monsieur 
Drang is coming here to-night to play 
some of his own compositions, and I 
thought it would be a treat to you if you 
“ame to dine and hear them. What, 


Sarah? Who is Monsieur Drang? Why 
Sarah! 
your grip 


My! 


though! 


My! Aren’t you losing 
Why, Monsieur 
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Drang is the greatest composer alive. 
Yes. Sorrell says he’s the greatest since 
Wagner. What’s that, Sarah? You’re 
dying to see him? Of course. Oh! Sor- 
rell! No. This is Monsieur Drang 
whom Sorrell is so jealous of. Yes. 
Much greater than Sorrell. Oh my sakes 
yes! . . . Well, why can’t you bring 
your guests over after dinner then?” 

Adelaide made a languishing move- 
ment. 

“You say Jessum won't want to? 
Well, can’t you leave him at home? Oh 
yes, please do, and come, Sarah, please! 
Well, I know how you long to, Sarah. 
What a pity! Such an opportunity for 
you! You oughtn’t to miss it.—Central 
—Central—Sarah—Sarah—?” 

Adelaide stopped herself from lan- 
guishing once more against the back of 
her chair. Think of a woman having a 
husband like Jessum Preston! That 
man had wrecked Sarah’s whole life. He 
had reduced her to a pulp. She didn’t 
have an ounce of free will left. She 
thought and lived and abstained just for 
that fool of a man. To think of a hus- 
band not letting his wife avail herself of 
the opportunity to be swept by Monsieur 
Drang! 

“Miss Pether? Miss Pether? Get 
Mrs. Estes—Mrs. Benjamin Estes—on 
the line.” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“And Miss Pether? Come back here 
a minute: I noticed that there are green 
scummy places on the children’s teeth. 
If you take that thing I use on my nails, 
an orange stick you know, and use some 
pumice and a strong cloth, I am sure 
you can get it off. There is a horrid 
dark green scum forming over the 
children’s teeth.” 

“Yes, madam.” 

Adelaide sighed with satisfaction that 
she had remedied this difficulty so 
readily and so effectually, so differently 
from the way Sarah Preston would have 
done it, the memory of whose inveterate 
puttering over her children’s ailments 
had prompted her to say something to 
Miss Pether about the dark green scum 





it had irritated her of late to notice on 
the children’s teeth. 

“Helloa, Miriam? 
as you doubtless may have heard, is 
coming here to-night to play some of his 
own compositions, and I thought you 
would like to dine, you and Benjamin, 


Monsieur Drang, 


and share the honor. What, Miriam? 
What? What? Benjamin objects to 
him because he is German? 
me, Miriam, where have 
His mother speaks the 
most exquisite French, 
he says, you ever 
prayed heaven to 
hear.” 

But there was no 
arguing with a 
frou-frou like Miriam 
who had a_ husband 
who had anti-German 
prejudices like Benja- 
min Estes. She’d be 
blamed—there!—if 
she’d go and rescue 
Sarah from the philis- 
tine ruts Jessum Pres- 
ton had got her into, 
any more than she’d 
call up Miriam or any 
of their kind ever 
again. Rutridden and 
blinded by prejudices, 
let them all go, let 
them find solace in the 
sort of beaux they had 
learned in Miss Dal- 
rymple’s school to look 
up to! 

Adelaide hummed a 
bit of Grieg, grateful 
to Monsieur Drang for the beauty of 
it and the help it was to her in deciding 
how best to get through the interval 
before evening should draw near. She 
had Miss Pether call up Mr. Blum- 
enthal and Mr. Rosenburg and Mr. Ep- 
stein. (Artists were much more grati- 
fying after all than men!) She had Miss 
Pether call up those nice creatures whom 
Phil so obtusely dubbed her frumps. She 
had Miss Pether ransack the house and 
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the florists for objets and flowers to make 
everything enchanting, which objets 
and flowers she directed Miss Pether 
to place in destinations suggested by 
the thought of what Phil liked and 


the memory of what Monsieur Drang 
detested, actuated sometimes by the 
hope that she was doing it all for 
Phil and sometimes by the belief that 
she was doing it all for Monsieur 
Drang. 


Now, at last, for the 
coquettish point of 
view, sometimes called 
Fate's: 

The appointed hour 

yas near. 

Adelaide, clad in an 
unruly looking mass of 
glitter that Monsieur 
Drang once said was 
alagrande nuit barbare, 
looked neither like the 
tender, incorrigible, 
spoiled babyish beauty 
Tracey loved so, nor 
like anything at all to 
do with Tahiti. She 
looked marvelously 
like Adelaide—the 
flower of untrained 
womanhood, lured 
away from satisfaction 
in the mere roles of 
yesterday, and uncer- 
tain what new one to 
fill. Hadshebeen born 
the advance agent of 
a circus, it would have 
been simple enough, 
and the métier of her 
birth would have absorbed her utterly, no 
matter what newfangled notions might 
be the rage. But she was born to be 
merely a lady in an era when to be 
merely a lady was to Adelaide’s tem- 
perament too obviously old-fashioned— 
she must be dans le mouvement, to steal a 
page from Monsieur Drang. For some 
such reason she had stumbled onto hunt- 
ing these modern lions. To be sure, the 
distinction between hunting the old kind 
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of lions her grandmother and mother and 
aunts had hunted, and hunting this new 
kind that hadn't been hunted so much yet, 
was attenuated, but so wasthedistinction 
between one restless feminine role and 
another, from Cleopatra’s to Emmeline 
Pankhurst’s. An attenuation of that 
sort was seldom subtle enough to bother 
Adelaide. Nevertheless, like all great 
hunters, she presupposed big game, and 
sometimes longed for a lion that had 
been acclaimed enough by the world to 
allay her least wonder as to his species, 
when she would gladly have sacrificed 
even being dans le mouvement to number 
a Shakespeare, or at least a Brahms, 
among her trophies. Her infrequent 
moments of repose were like pauses be- 
tween flights, and her movements like 
those of a nymph or bird, assuming that 
with both nymphs and birds thought 
and action are merged, neither preceding 
the other. Praxiteles would have been 
proud of her face had he modeled it, 
though it wore an expression antipodal 
to Praxitelism, that of one avid to get 
what she wanted without at all knowing 
what that was. 

She wanted, for example, as she stood 
at the end of her long drawing-room, 

yaiting to receive her guests, Phil. She 
wanted his handsome presence there, to 
help make her worthy of them, and to 
help make them worthy of her. She 
wanted also to know how long before 
Monsieur Drang would come. Her ex- 
pression in consequence subsided to that 
which Tracey was confused into calling 
the tender one he so loved. If some- 
thing didn’t happen soon, it would 
change to the one of desperate eagerness 
for distraction, that expression which 
had stimulated Monsieur Drang to 
fabricate to her about the glories of 
Tahiti. 

But, fortunately, something did hap- 
pen soon. She heard the sound of her 
own automobile approaching. Dear 
Monsieur Drang at last! She ran to the 
mirror in a delirium of joy at having so 
much to do so fast, and looked at her- 
self inspirationally, patting her hair more 





into an adagio or allegro-—whichever it 
should turn out to inspire. 

In another moment Monsieur Drang 
flapped through the door, almost before 
she had finished, and as quickly as his 
plump body and short legs and flat feet 
would allow, his forearms raised at an 
acute angle from the elbows, in a studied 
tizzy, his baldness sheeny despite the 
becoming lights. Adelaide saw the blood 
rush to his bald spot when he kissed her 
hand, not realizing that it was the stairs 
and his plumpness and age and stooping 
made it rush, rather than the effect of 
herself standing regally above him. 

“Oui! Je suis arrivé—how do you say 
in Inglish?—yes! I have come,” he 

yaxed at once into the melodramatic 
pose of declaiming, careful to work him- 
self up to the banal pitch of bombast he 
liked best and rightly believed most 
took her breath away. “Le bon dieu— 
God himself—has decreed we meet 
again! Voila! I behold you, the queen, 
once more—the—the—how do you say 
it in Inglish?—la reine of Tahiti! Ah 
but—mais je comprends—I comprehend 
you have been reading the—that volume 
of the great Schopenhauer I to you 
have given—parceque—for—I deplore— 
I trouve you—d la moi-méme—une célébre 
—a genius, do you say in Inglish?—en 
grand désespoir—n'est-ce pas? . . . Mon 
amie! Il y a une ile... Non! nonl 
Madame! ... pardon! . . . tu es trop 
sympathique! .. . Oui. Our.” 

Adelaide raised a hand in protest at 
Monsieur Drang’s word désespoir, fol- 
lowed by ile, for she must, for Phil’s sake, 
keep Monsieur Drang from going as far 
as she momentarily wanted him, and felt 
sure he wanted, to go. But a gesture 
like that was all Monsieur Drang ever 
required in order not to go too far. 

“Pardon—I have been to my poob- 
lisherrs,’”” Monsieur Drang facilely pur- 
sued, grateful to her for switching him to 
himself so quickly from all necessary 
compliments to her; “They have told 
me that my last work—”’ 

Adelaide started as if she had been at- 
tractively assaulted. 
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Monsieur Drang only shut his eyes 
and opened them in recognition of his 
so accidental tact. “Yes, ma plus belle 
dame! The oboe Fantaisie — poéme 
neurotique—the one that sprang from 
your forehead to me, and brought me 
dreams of toi et moi, in Vile barbare of 
Tahiti!” 

Adelaide flourished a hand by way of 
protest ecstatique, calculating if “ecsta- 
tique”’ was idiomatic, which made Mon- 
sieur Drang fairly wheeze in delight of 
having done his duty to her further still 
so casually, so poignantly. 

“My oboe Fantaisie is greater, they 
me tell, they, my pooblisherrs, than any- 
thing submitted to them since Bee- 
thoven! Oh, but Madame! Be not 
overjoyed! They—my pooblisherrs— 
grant this justice to me only because 
they have heard it from another— 
another whom than—how do you say in 
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Inglish?—the populace is equal to, as not 
to me! The canaille! Yes—they, my 
pooblisherrs, admit that my oboe Fan- 
taisie, by you inspired—Non! Non! Par- 
don, ma belle!—is so magnifique parceque- 
because—they have been told so by 
Monsieur Sorrell! Yes. To him I 
played it last vinter. Think! To the 
Great Sorrell! To him, the man whose 
wife’s riches have ¢tabli, as I would be 
established, and encore, if I had a wife 
like toi!” 

With that Monsieur Drang succumbed 
to the sofa, which was too high for his 
legs and too billowy for his plumpness, 
but from where, with the surcease of 
standing which it afforded, he could bet- 
ter make his specious face convincing. 
But Adelaide, who at his last words felt 
that she had been another time attrac- 
tively assaulted, and was going to be over 
and over again if she did not put a stop 
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to it, raised an elegant arm as if to warn 
him that somebody was approaching. 
Monsieur Drang’s ears were good. By 
a mighty effort he brought his stuffed, 
sparrowy entity down on to the rug at 
her feet, expostulating: “But Madame 
adores Monsieur Sorrell! The great 
world—alas—the canaille!—adores Sor- 
rell! I adore Sorrell! Parbleu! You 
would not have me—your slave—not 
lament that except for his vast compli- 
ment to me, his friend, they 
lisherrs 


my poob- 
would never have believed how 
immortelle was the oboe Fantaisie by you 
inspired!” 

With which Monsieur Drang applied 
his heavy lips to Adelaide’s hand, look- 
ing very much like an expatriated rat 
nibbling at strange cheese; whereupon 
she unequivocally urged him to arise, as 
if at length she had been attractively 
assaulted enough; and they stood one 
by the other in satiety until Mr. Blumen- 
thal arrived. 

Mr. Blumenthal had a method of af- 
fecting Adelaide quite different from 
Monsieur Drang’s, a tack that involved 
pity and condescension because of her 
beauty and wealth, follies her patronage 
of Monsieur Drang hardly seemed to 
condone in his eyes. His aim in life was 
to carry on the pre-eminence of his race, 
and to that end he absorbed the data 
Monsieur Drang selfishly gave him, so he 
could write reviews unmusical enough 
to appeal to rich, beautiful ladies like 
Adelaide, who would ask him to their 
houses and palaver over him in return. 
He was a stout greasy-looking young 
man, with the usual commonplace ori- 
ental gift of journalistic unrestraint, and 
with the assurance of a forty-five-year- 
old purser on the Fall River Line. 

He greeted Adelaide condescendingly 
but congratulated her on having the 
most “intensive”’ house in America. 

“If only the Great Sorrell were here to 
see and hear him to-night!”’ Adelaide 
gurgled, cheeks aflame, with a glance at 
her other guest which acknowledged the 
rightness of Mr. Blumenthal’s congrat- 
ulations. Adelaide really almost ex- 





ceeded their tone and their wildest hopes 
of her becoming such a radiant thread in 
the family web they wove. She might 
have been, as far as her being dans their 
mouvement went, the oboe suite itself 
throbbing between them, with all its 
blazon of Eastern rhythms and blare, 
to say nothing of Tahiti and the attrac- 
tive assault upon her she thought its 
diatonic discords contained. 

Opportunely Mr. Rosenburg arrived. 
His racial and personal line was just to 
take Adelaide matter-of-factly, keeping 
his knees from shaking as best he could, 
and to treat Monsieur Drang as if he 
and Adelaide had been brought up to- 
gether. It wasn’t much of a line, but he 
had hit on it as the only means within 
his power to cover his excitement over 
being in Adelaide’s house himself and 
over Monsieur Drang’s being there so 
predominatingly. 

Adelaide liked him for his simplicity. 
Even Adelaide would have found it diffi- 
cult to point out what else she saw in 
him, he had so few distinguishing marks 
besides his adenoids and insignificance, 
which latter was so extreme, though, as 
to amount perhaps to distinction. Yet 
he gave Mr. Blumenthal tidbits about 
arpeggios, and Mr. Blumenthal once 
wrote in a famous musical journal that 
he drew a better tone than any of the 
“past generations,” which if Adelaide 
had known of it, would have been reason 
enough why she liked him. 

He was telling Adelaide about one of 
his pupils having a stomach-ache, and 
how wearing and tearing it had made 
the afternoon for him, when Adelaide’s 
poet with the receding forehead, Mr. 
Epstein, appeared in company with Mrs. 
Tenney, one of ‘Tracey’s abhorred 
frumps, who had picked him up and 
brought him in her taxi. 

Mr. Epstein, more than anybody else 
present, convinced Adelaide that she was 
dans le mouvement. Mr. Epstein’s poems 
had no rhymes, no meters, and no capital 
letters. What more could you ask of 


modernity than that? Indeed, Mr. Ep- 
stein wore no different garbin the evening 
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from in the daytime, and had no teeth 
whatever in the middle of his lower jaw. 
He treated Adelaide and Monsieur Drang 
and Mr. Blumenthal as though they 
were all basking in the slums. He pro- 
fessed no prejudices against wealth or 
beauty or anything. A rook in the game. 

He drank whatever cocktails were left 
on the tray that had been brought in by 
Mrs. Donovan's accommodator, pending 
the arrival of the other frumps, and when 
they came, Mrs. Tenney gave him the 
dregs she had been saving for his muse, 
and her arm to the dinner table, murmur- 
ing in his ear how wonderful it would be 
if they could only all have middle-class 
standards and bring up their children to 
be middle class. 

Apropos of this last remark, the frump 
on Mr. Blumenthal’s arm asked him 
what he thought Bernard Shaw had done 
for the world. Mr. Rosenburg and his 
frump, overhearing it, 
looked at each other 
simply and gratefully. 
Adelaide, who had heard 
the remark made by 
both Mr. Esptein’s 
frump and Mr. Blum- 
enthal’s frump, a little 
dismayed by their pitch 
of sociability, was onthe 
point of doubting. But 
she wanted to thrill on 
the arm of Monsieur 
Drang, and hurried him 
on to the head of the 
table, where she as- 
signed him to a place 
on her right hand, and 
that done, was able to 
seethe with pride again, 
and begged for general 
conversation so every- 
body should hear what 
Monsieur Drang had to 
say. 

He had a lot to say 
abqut his opera, “‘Faus- 
tina.” He told of 
“Faustina’s”’ first night 


sat in a box with the Great Sorrell—his 
old friend Sorrell—and how his old 
friend Sorrell had told him—him— 
Monsieur Drang—that “ Faustina” was 
for the Gods and not the Masses and 
that he—the Great Sorrell—would be 
proud, had he only written “ Faustina,” 
to have “ Faustina” hissed off the stage. 
“Was ‘Faustina’ hissed off the 
stage?” chimed in a frump, avid to 
understand any outrage to art. 

At this, Monsieur Drang’s expression 
intimated the lengths he would have 
gone to had not Adelaide intervened 
with the reassurance that “ Faustina” 
was the greatest success of the season of 
its three days’ run. 

Mr. Blumenthal looked as though 
things any intelligent person took for 
granted were being unnecessarily touched 
upon, and Mrs. Tenney, licensed by her 
lack of beauty to converse broadmind- 
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edly, began to ask Monsieur Drang 
pretty risqué questions as to the intimate 
lives of any “ladies’’ who took part 
(during said three days—or nights) in 
“ Faustina.” 

Monsieur Drang leaped at this oppor- 
tunity. He brandished his arms orien- 
tally—which made Adelaide remark to 
Mr. Blumenthal on her left that Mon- 
sieur Drang Latin.” He 
shrugged his coarse shoulders up about 
his bull neck in a way to have made his 
large Frau, had she seen, notice the 
resemblance that the six stuffed little 
Drangs bore to their father. He smiled 
fatuously, Schopenhauerishly, thus dis- 
playing those interludes between his 
teeth which had given to his monkeyish 
countenance that strong fervor Adelaide 
first saw in it. And he dealt out with 
obvious bald false strokes, such details 
as the truth prompted him to draw upon 
a propos de la petite Lou Lou and Fifi 
Lamartine and the rest. 

The poet with the receding forehead 
nodded to Adelaide, and needed no 
further encouragement that he absent 
himself from the dining table in order 
to invent a vers libre, which he finished 
even before Monsieur Drang had finished 
ad propos de the “ladies” who sang in 
Faustina,” and just as Adelaide, 
puzzled, but a prey to the intensity of 
the others who listened, and anxiously 
stretching her sincerity a point if neces- 
sary to justify to herself her entourage, 
was applauding Monsieur Drang and 
calling down the table: “How subtle! 
How baffling! How ‘of’ To-day!” 

Mister Epstein re-entered, and having 
secured a smile of acknowledgment from 
Adelaide which implied that his conduct 
was wholly to her taste, proceeded to 
read the poem he had just written about 
“Tiger Lilies.” But it was about no 
end of things besides; dank opium dens, 
and wet lips licking dead pale ones 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and Empress Eugénie. 
Everybody, including Monsieur Drang 
and Adelaide, pronounced it epoch- 


was “so 


“e 





making. 
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During a slight gap in the turmoil, 
Monsieur Drang, with a momentary 
woe-be-gonish look at the throng, as if 
he had missed a possible admirer, mur- 
mured to Adelaide that he would have 
been much “touché” if “Monsieur 
Tracey” had only come. To this 
Adelaide could not reply, torn as she 
was between annoyance because Mon- 
sieur Drang was disappointed by such 
a trifle and because her husband had 
cruelly brought about this disappoint- 
ment. Yet—didn’t it prove what a 
gentleman Monsieur Drang was to have 
been “touché”’ thus? It made her warm 
inordinately toward him. 

By nine o'clock Monsieur Drang had 
become more and more, if that were pos- 
sible, the center of the stage. He had 
become, also, more and more oriental— 
or Latin, as Adelaide called it—bran- 
dishing his short flamboyant fore- 
arms, his voice pitched to a more rodent 
nasality. 

“This work—how do you say in 
Inglish?—this opus neurotique, I am 
about to show you a leetle of the beau- 
ties—do you say?—of—mes amis—my 
friends—”’ he began; “eat has been per- 
formed only vonce—by my own leetle 
orchestra in Paree—with the most great 

secresie—do you say ?—for the benefit 
of my friend—him—the Great Sorrell.” 

The silence was pregnant before he 
proceeded. Save for Mr. Rosenburg’s 
adenoids, you could have heard a pin 
dropped. 

“Once for mon friend in seecret, and 
once for my amie, Madame Tracey—also 
in seecret—by me, on the pianoforte.” 

Adelaide flushed with the look again 
of being about to be attractively as- 
saulted. Mr. Blumenthal doffed his 
pince-nez nonchalantly as though of 
course Sorrell was, next to Drang, among 
the few musicians a really intelligent 
critic need consider. Mr. Epstein’s atti- 
tude was that of being more in the slums 
than ever. The frumps all were grinning 
from ear to ear at being where they were 
and hearing what they were hearing. 

Just then, however, Adelaide caught 
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her breath as she caught sight of two 
men who had entered her drawing-room 
unannounced. They had been standing 
there at the door—for aught she knew 
for some minutes, perhaps overhearing 
everything. One was her husband— 
rather scared and guilty looking; the 
other a large commonplace stranger 
some ordinary club acquaintance of her 
husband’s, Adelaide thought, whom he 
had enticed somehow to her party to up- 
set her. But this ruse she decided in 
another moment, should fail. She stood 
somewhat statelier, tilted her beautiful 
slenderness somewhat backward. That 
was all the resentment she showed. 
Then, moving like a nymph or bird with 
lips parted and that smile which her hus- 
band called sweet and spoiled, playing 
over the expression which reminded 
Monsieur Drang of Tahiti and the jun- 
gle, she swept toward the newcomers. 
“Phil! You are here at last—just in 
time! And you!” She shook hands cur- 
sorily with the stranger, not condescend- 
ing to wait for hisname. Aman like that 


SHE CALLED TO HER LION 


by any name would be as unwelcome! 
She guided them by sheer grace over to 
her menagerie. “ Monsieur Drang,”’ she 
announced; “Mr. Blumenthal, Mr. 
Rosenburg, Mr. Epstein. You surely 
know who they all are.” She included 
Mrs. Tenney and the others with a wave. 
“You'll find chairs over there, Phil.” 
She signaled to aremote corner. “ Mon- 
sieur Drang is about to play.” 

The stranger at once made toward 
the remote corner politely, but Tracey 
stopped beside a table where decan- 
ters and glasses were arranged, which 
Mr. Epstein, having preceded his host 
thither, was already obstructing in his 
efforts to replenish himself. The light 
in Phil’s eyes was offensive, almost im- 
pudent, notwithstanding his guilty look, 
Adelaide had noticed as he passed her 
by 

Meanwhile, Mr. Rosenburg, the vio- 
list, stood simply and gratefully by his 
chair, trying not to let his knees shake 
so. Mr. Blumenthal put on his pince-nez, 
stepped obesely this way and that, in 
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utter disapproval. Monsieur Drang 
whispered semi-audibly to Adelaide. 
Apparently he was as “touché”’ now be- 
cause “Monsieur Tracey” had come as 
he had promised Adelaide earlier he 
would be—but with a difference. 
Indeed, as if in accordance therewith, 
Monsieur Drang, after he had duly 
shown his irritation occasioned by the 
time it took the newcomers to get settled 
in the remote corner Adelaide had as- 
signed them to, proceeded to repeat, for 
their benefit, almost word for word, what 
he had previously declaimed in explana- 
tion of the beauties of the Opus Neuro- 
tique, which previous declamation, for all 
Adelaide knew, the newcomers might 
have overheard before the tragic moment 
when she discovered them lurking in her 
drawing-room doorway. But Monsieur 
Drang did not hesitate, because of any 
such possibility, to hold forth again at 
even greaterlength. Only he failed, in his 
excitement over his aggrandized audi- 
ence, to say anything at all about his 
“‘leetle’’ orchestra in Paris, wherefore, 
Adelaide made up for the omission—as 
if in the spirit of showing her husband 
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that she bore him no rancor—by supply- 
ing: “Monsieur Drang, of course, has 
his own orchestra in Paris. He told us, 
a moment ago, it was little. We all 
know it ranks above the best in Europe 
and this country, including the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. The Great Sor- 
rell, Monsieur Drang’s intimate friend 
and groveling admirer, than whom only 
Monsieur Drang is pre-eminent in the 
world of music to-day, has himself writ- 
ten far and wide in praise of Monsieur 
Drang’s petit orchestra in Paris.” 
Adelaide had overstepped the bounds, 
impelled to by her husband’s presence 
and the effect of that grave silent com- 
monplace man, with uplifted brows, he 
had brought with him to undo her. But 
she dared glance at Monsieur Drang, 
and he dared indorse everything she 
said, and still more, by adding: “Of 
course, Monsieur Sorrell, the Great Sor- 
rell, is peut-étre—how do you say?— 
perhaps partial to me, his friend, because 
he—me—how is it in Inglish?—likes so 
verie mooch. Ihave great joie that he 


enjoys my petit orchestra so—bien.” 
seated herself on a high 


Adelaide 


“YES, DEAR, DO COME OVER AND TALK ABOUT IT” 
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Jacobean throne, and Monsieur Drang 
seated himself at the piano. She watched 
the stranger to be sure that he followed 
her protagonist’s movements with the 
astonishment of the uninitiated, while 
he, Monsieur Drang, ripped over the 
keys, and through the versatile medium 
of his nasality, feigned oboes and flutes 
and clarinets and bassoons, storming out 
interpolated explanations about the 
meaning of it all—the jungle, Tahiti, 
Schopenhauer and love—in rapid Eng- 
lish, unhampered by any French, but 
with a few Germanisms and orientalisms 
perfectly thrown in. The room was a 
riot of rinktum and discordant rhythms. 
Adelaide, her convictions confirmed by 
the stranger’s gaping attention, swelled 
with pride at the attractive assault to 
her implied, and glanced triumphantly 
at her husband, shrinking and wither- 
ing over there in mortification. “Go 
on! Bravo! Bis!”’ she called to her 
lion. 

It took a long time for her lion to come 
to a pause. When he did, the stranger 
whispered strangely to Tracey and stood 
up, and Tracey followed him toward 
Adelaide. The stranger said nothing 
about the greatness of anything, but ex- 
plained to his hostess that his working 
hours necessitated his going to bed early, 
and made for the door, whither Tracey, 
careful first to shake hands meticulously 
with each celebrity, as if it might atone 
for his wrong, followed. Why did that 
stranger scrutinize her so when he said 
good-night—solemnly, without any gush 
or flattery? Adelaide wondered. He 
might have been an engineer or broker, 
or a fishmonger. Who could tell? How 
dastardly for Phil to have brought him 
and cast that sinister lack of intelligence 
over her party. She felt, whatever else 
she felt, the blot it had been on her great 
evening. She felt that a strange sinister 
atmosphere of unintelligence had been 
spread like a wet blanket over her ability 
and power to entertain the great. 

For the first time in her married life, 
Adelaide shut herself in her room that 
night and bolted the door. 
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To return to Tracey: 

His mood the next morning as he 
shaved, was decidedly contrite. 
Yet—what had he done? How was 
he to blame? He had simply walked 
away from the club last night with a man 
who interested him, and invited him, as 
they reached the house, to come in fora 
drink. Not very unusual in these prohi- 
bition days, wasit? To be sure, he hadn’t 
told the invitee precisely what else there 
was to expect inside. How could he— 
Tracey—foresee that that particular 
man, of all others, should be so unwel- 
come? The idea overcame Tracey's con- 
trition and made him cut himself and 
laugh. . . . But, seriously, it wasn’t as 
if he’d been sure what would happen in- 
side, and being sure, had taken that man 
in to Adelaide’s shame, was it? No. 
Sucha splitting of hairs was sufficient to 
make Tracey laugh again uncontrollably. 
Besides, the stranger had politely listened 
to all that bunk he heard without emit- 
ting the least comment concerning it, 
and had obviously shown, as Tracey 
later accompanied him to his hotel to 
kill time, that he liked Adelaide. It only 
proved what a gentleman—yes, despite 
his odious profession— he was. . . . Only 
—only—the worst was yet to come. 
That thought made Tracey cut himself 
after he had finished shaving. 

He opened the bathroom door to 
listen. The house this morning was 
steeped in melancholy quiet. No voice 
striding through the corridor! No ex- 
citement! To-night was apparently go- 
ing to be a dull night. Poor Adelaide! 

Suddenly the telephone rang and rang 
andrang. Tracey could hear it so plainly 
now, coming from such a direction, that 
he wondered if Adelaide mightn’t have 
weakened and unlocked her door. Now 
he heard her voice! The telephone was 
ringing in her room and she was answer- 
ing it! Tracey flew into his wrapper and 
slippers and tiptoed across the hall to 
listen. 

“Why Miriam, dear, what more could 
Ido? Didn’t I entreat you? How can 
you blame me now? .. . Because— 
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what?—you've read—what ?—in the pa- 
pers? .. . Gracious! I don’t see how 
it all ever got into the papers. That 
hired butler, of Mrs. Donovan’s, used to 
restaurants and hotels, I expect. You 
can never trust those accommodators. 
The canaille! . . . But don’t set too 
much store on what the public likes, 
Miriam. It’s as Schopenhauer says: 
‘Everything is as nothing.” How sweet 
of you to say so, Miriam. Of course 
then. I'll ask you both again soon.” 

Adelaide’s good-by was succeeded by 
a volley of bells, in response to which, 
Miss Pether, followed by the maid who 
was trying vainly to gain on her, rushed 
past Tracey with hardly an audible “Good 
morning, sir,’’ into Adelaide’s room. 

“The papers! Where are they? Bring 
all the papers! Haven’t I always told 
you to bring them? Call Mr. Tracey! 
Is he awake? Go! Run!” 

Tracey stepped in before Miss Pether 
or the maid could betray him, embold- 
ened also by Adelaide’s tone. 

“Phil, dear! Darling Phil!” she cried, 
as Miss Pether and the maid rushed out 
to do her bidding. “What a victory we 
have had! I forgive you everything— 
even that horrid stranger you brought in 
—as if from the gutter last night—pro- 
vided you'll only sit down, sweetheart, 
and admit to me that Drang is wonder- 
ful! It’s in the papers! Here they are!” 

But the telephone was fortunately 
ringing just as Miss Pether and the maid 
panted in with the papers and announced 
in one voice: “Mrs. Preston, Madam, 
on the wire!”” Tracey took the papers, 
and dismissed Miss Pether and the maid 
so that Adelaide could talk and he read 
the headlines. 

“Sarah!” he heard through his heart 
beats. “Of course! You're like all the 
rest! Once the public commends my 


taste you’re sorry you didn’t come! 
What does it matter what the world says 
Art is the gift of the few to the 
What is applause? 


of one? 


many. What is 
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reputation? Whatisfame? Yes, dear, 
do come over, if you want to, and talk 
about it.” 

“Give me the papers, Phil,” Adelaide 
commanded as she hung up the receiver 
and turned toward him. 

But Tracey had made his escape after 
reading those headlines. He didn’t dare 
stay. He only dared listen at the door 
long enough to hear Adelaide cry out: 
“It’s a lie! It isn’t possible!” as she 
read them, and then to hear her long 
indrawn gasp of belief. After that, he 
fled to his dressing-room. Whether or 
not it was his best move, it was the only 
one he had courage to make. If he 
shouldn’t go near Adelaide again this 
morning, she might digest her surprise 
and forgive him before he came home 
to-night. 

But all through his hectic moments of 
hustling his clothes on and his half- 
swallowed breakfast, visions of Adelaide 
haunted him—visions of her sitting 
there, in that flimsy pink dressing-gown, 
staring away from the newspaper into 
space and trying to lure from it the 
least memory of that “horrid stranger” 
he had brought to her festino last eve- 
ning. 

Down in the hall, the maid who held 
his coat, tremblingly asked him: 

“Shall I call a taxi this morning, sir?” 

“Isn't Silas here? Where is he?”’ 

“Madam told me I was to send him 
to the club, sir, to put himself at the 
disposal of the Great Sorrell.” 

Tracey could hardly get through the 
door and out respectably. 

A half block farther on, his mirth was 
checked by the thought: “Poor Ade- 
laide! She probably won’t get nearly 
so much fun out of this Sorrell as out 
of her bogus stock.” 

And then, as he braced himself to 
hurry to the office, his face, his whole 
bearing, settled into the everyday con- 
clusion: Married life was all pretty 
much alike. 
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PART II 


BY LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


| gevenee td County is, of course, 
fairly well known by repute outside 
of Kentucky, but “Breathitt’’—tout 
court—to those who had been brought 
up in the State was very well known 
indeed in those days and stood unmis- 
takably for one thing—lawlessness. A 
Bluegrass raiser of horses, when I one 
day asked him about it, summed it up: 

“Breathitt? Dange’ous as a meat 
ax!” 

Now, young people reared as I had 
been reared, are not expected to betake 
themselves offhand on chance vacations 
or pleasure trips to\counties “dange’ous 
as a meat ax!”’ I saw little chance of 
carrying out the ambition that I had 
formed while I was staying with the 
Normans in “Estill”’; yet I clung to it, 
and by and by, chance brought me my 
opportunity. 

I went forth this time recommended 
by a charming young woman popularly 
known as “ Miss Betty,”” who had worked 
for a while in one of the first summer 
educational camps in the Kentucky 
mountains and who, to my real delight 
knew “Breathitt.””. She took my great 
desire to know Breathitt as a matter of 
course. Did I want local color? Well, 
that was the place to go for it. I could 
perfectly well stay in Jackson, the county 
seat of Breathitt with friends of hers, the 
Tambys, Douglas Tamby and his wife. 

Miss Betty knew Jackson well, and 
the conductor on the train that would 
take me there was a particular devotee 
of hers. I had only to say her name to 
him and he would make a particularity 
of my comfort. Perhaps, too, I might 


even get a sight of Hargis! 


Oh, if only I would! For Hargis was 
in those days the best-known character 
of those parts, a kind of mountain loup- 
garou, a terrifying enough man, who had 
his henchmen and his followers, like any 
old Border chief; who ran affairs with- 
out scruple and quite as it pleased him 
to run them. He had posses of men to 
carry out his every individual wish; 
made his own laws, and enforced them; 
a man to make himself (according to 
one’s sympathies) blackly or shiningly 
remembered. 


A short while before the train was due 
to arrive at Jackson we stopped at a 
little “Junction,” though it joined with 
nothing that I could see, only shaggy 
mountains on all sides. There were only 
a few passengers left now; all but what [ 
took to be a drummer, a few mountaineer 
types and myself, having alighted at 
sarlier way-stations. No one got off the 
train at the Junction, but four men 
boarded it. 

They were of the roughest, most char- 
acteristic mountain type—and they all 
carried Winchesters to which I was soon 
to grow accustomed. I thought of Ples 
and the gunrack over there at the Nor- 
mans, that first night, and his casual, 
“T thought I heerd somebody.” 

These men came through the coach 
looking slowly at everybody, almost non- 
chalantly, yet I thought taking careful 
account of them. I watched them stop 
and ask questions of the drummer. He 
sat forward on the edge of. the seat and 
answered them, I thought, rather ear- 
nestly, and, as though to prove something, 
opened his satchel. They had every air 








of looking for someone, searching for 
something. 

Midway of the coach the conductor, 
Miss Betty’s devotee and_ therefore 
mine, met them. I noticed that they 
did not offer him any tickets, nor did 
he ask for them. They listened to what 
he had to say, which I soon believed in 
some wise concerned me. He did not 
glance at me, but they did. 

But, rather to my disappointment, 
they came no farther. Presently they 
turned and went, the four of them, and 
stood on the forward platform of the 
train. The door was open. I could just 
catch a glimpse from time to time of a 
swaying shoulder or a rough hand on 
the barrel of a Winchester, as they bal- 
anced themselves this way or that when 
the train lurched. 

Meantime the conductor came in my 
direction with a kind of leisurely in- 
difference, laying a hand alternately on 
the backs of the seats as he approached. 
He came to a standstill beside me. 

“Those are Hargis’s men,” he offered. 

“They are? What did they want?” 

“Oh, some of *em always gets on each 
day, down here at the junction, to see 
what passengers we've got.” 

“What for?” 

“Well,” he laughed, “to see if they 
like ‘em. If they don’t, they don’t let 
‘em get off; they send ‘em right back 
on this same train.” 

I pondered this, and he continued: 

“T told ‘em you were goin’ to visit the 
Tambys, so you’re all right.” 

So I was all right. That much was to 
be thankful for. They held a new mean- 
ing for me now, those shoulders and gun 
barrels, swaying with the swaying of the 
train,on the front platform. We were be- 
ing escorted, so tospeak, by Hargis’s men. 

When we arrived the conductor had 
me benevolently in charge, and carried 
my satchel. As he gave it to me at last, 
he lifted his cap and took the liberty of 
extending his hand: 

“Good-by,”” he said. “And when you 
see Miss Betty, please tell her howdye 
for me.” 
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The Tambys were of a wholly different 
type from the Normans. Oh quite! 
More sophisticated, of a wider experi- 
ence. Not only did they live in the 
county seat of the bloodiest county in 
the State, but they ran the little hotel 
which at that time served as the sole 
resort for infrequent drummers, or other 
belated souls who might from time to 
time be stranded in those unlikely parts. 

Douglas Tamby was tall, lank, silent, 
but of an unmistakable kindliness. His 
wife, frail as she was, seemed to me 
the better man of the two. She was 
always tired looking, rather dowdy, yet 
conveyed the strong impression of a de- 
voted laboriousness; a woman of innu- 
merable eternal tasks. 

She was still young in years, yet 
already old, as is true of so many of the 
mountain women; thin, worn, very an- 
gular, yet with quite wonderful eves, as 
though beauty had retreated there as 
to a stronghold, as fort after fort through 
the difficult besieging years had capitu- 
lated to the enemy. 

They were expecting me. Miss Betty 
had written them of my coming. I was 
conducted to a small bare room, open- 
ing out onto a narrow upper verandah. 
Mrs. Tamby stepped out on this to show 
me the surroundings. 

“Yan's the river, down that-a-way. 
Up thar is the town an’ the Cou’t House. 
The town, runs along the backbone of 
the mounting thar. Them houses stand 
thar on it, like fleas on a dog’s back.” 

So they did. The use of rather vivid 
simile, reminding me as it did, of old 
Mrs. Norman, made me feel more at 
home than any words of welcome. Here, 
too, was a picturesque people. 

Yet I was vaguely disappointed, and 
a little homesick for the other more inti- 
mate atmosphere. Here, I was not to 
be one of a family, in the intimate life 
of a home cabin in the remote hills, as 
with the Normans; I was to be a so- 


journer like any other at a little uncom- 
fortable hotel, where the other guests if 
any, would, after the fashion of such 
places, eye me with curiosity. 


Indeed, 




















as a radio picks up from the air unin- 
tended but authentic messages, I caught 
what seemed to me an unintended hint 
of suspicion. Would not these people be 
thinking “ What is she here for?” 

Supper was had at a long narrow table 
in a rather dark stifling room, opening 
without apology direct on the kitchen 
and the kitchen stove on which potatoes 
and pork fried noisily. 

My companions, already seated, were 
five men of the typical mountain type. 
They all ate wolfishly, bending low over 
their plates, and balancing huge knives 
between outspread fingers and thumbs, 
using their forks only for stabbing pur- 
poses when anything was to be held down 
on their plates, preparatory to cutting. 

There was no conversation. They 
were stagey, picturesque, dreary. Had 
you been a pigmy or fairy, they would 
have been perfect for giants of the 
proverbial kind, enormous, dull, silent. 
They ignored me entirely. I might have 
been invisible to them. 

One of them was a more powerful 
dominant type than the rest; easily the 
leader. It was not until later, when he 
rose to leave, that I saw how tall above 
the others he was, and that he wore 
fringed leggings, heavy corduroys, and 
about his waist a belt in which rested 
slantwise, two knives and two pistols. 

I had learned something of the habit 
of silence of mountaineers, and had 
learned to respect it. I did not try to 
make conversation, I accepted the situ- 
ation as it was. Once Mrs. Tamby 
brought in another plate of pone. I took 
a piece of it, and seized the opportunity 
to speak: 

“This tastes so good,” I said to her 
with a smile. 

Instantly five pairs of eyes were turned 
on me. The spell was broken. Evi- 
dently I had become visible. But none 
of them said anything. Presently the 
meal was over. They pushed back their 
chairs with terrible scrapings, rose in 
huge sections, it seemed, and departed. 

The last one to go was he of the knives 
and pistols. 
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“Could you tell me,” I said, seizing 
my courage suddenly, “when the mail 
goes out? 1 thought I would go up to 
the town with a letter after supper.” 

“Wal’,” he said slowly, “I wouldn't 
go up thar ef I was you. Hargis’s men 
is around. There’s like as not to be 
trouble.” 

So he loomed again! Hargis, the loup- 
garou of those mountains! A name with 
which to conjure terror and caution. 
Nor was it himself, mind you, who was 
to keep me away from the tiny town 
that night, but only his mere deputies. 
When they rode in and out of that com- 
munity, their Winchesters across their 
saddle bows, and purpose in their eyes, 
people usually found enough tasks to do 
to keep indoors, at least until the char- 
acter of the men’s mission was known. 
A fortnight before they had ridden in, 
hunting for some of the Holcomb clan, 
who, it was opined, would be there or 
thereabouts that day. And they were 
there or thereabouts; and so was the 
clash that was expected on one side, and 
hoped for on the other. And the Hol- 
combs barricaded themselves in the 
Court House, using chairs and tables 
and whatever other furniture was avail- 
able and held it for a short while against 
heavy odds; but the inevitable hap- 
pened, and at nightfall two of the Hol- 
combs were dead and the Court House, 
as I was assured and as I later verified, 

ras “con’sid’uble shot up,” with Har- 
gis’s men riding away through the dusk. 

So, instead of going from the little 
swale of the mountain where the hotel 

vas, up to the little town, I went in the 
other direction, to see the river. A 
wicked little river it seemed to me, too, 
with antagonistic currents crawling with 
a crafty foaming, as it swirled around 
the curve it had in olden times cut for 
itself forcibly in the hills. 

When I came back through the sud- 
denly arisen mountain chilliness the 
first stars were out. I entered the hotel. 
I had to pass by the five mountaineers. 
They were seated, their chairs tilted 
back, on the little narrow verandah; 
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silent, and, it seemed to me, ominous 
like shadows, their eyes straight ahead 
of them. Again the spell was upon me. 
I had become invisible again. None of 
them stirred, none of them moved, I 
think, so much as an eyelash. 

Alone in my room, I wrote letters, but 
only at intervals. I became more and 
more aware as the moments went on of 
those five shadowy giants below, all tilted 
back in their chairs, looking straight 
ahead of them. Iwas among a suspicious 
people, no doubt, who were thinking 
their own thoughts; who were very 
probably turning over in their minds the 
possible purpose of my visit, and who 
meant, I thought, to keep an eye on me. 

I remembered Hargis’s men meeting 
the train at the junction, and a thought 
came to me which was later almost to 
How soon might I expect 
Hargis's men, or these men on the veran- 
dah below, to come and announce to me 
that I must leave on the next outgoing 
train for the despised Bluegrass whence 
IT arose? I felt sure Miss Betty’s recom- 
mendation could not save me. It would 
with the Tambys, of course; but he with 
the knives and pistols! he looked to me 
a man not to be placated. And local 
color! Can you suppose men of that 
manner of living and manipulating their 
knives and forks would tolerate the idea 
of one coming among them to observe 
them, and later to report upon them in 
either realistic or romantic writing? 

Perhaps one of the best bits of local 
the 
absolute necessity of hiding that I came 
in search of it. And what a mad thing 
of folly it was, perhaps, to have come at 
all! 

It was still early, but I went to my 
hard bed as uncomfortable in mind as 
in body. With the light out, I could see 
the slender silver crescent, pure, secure, 
fearless, riding the rugged, shaggy, dark 
ominous hills. Somewhere, Hargis’s men 
were probably riding, revengefully, on 
scrawny mountain horses, their loaded 
Winchesters on their saddle 
through the night. 


obsess me. 


color then available was just that 
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It would be difficult to describe how 
uncomfortable were the next two days. 
I know of nothing more disconcerting to 
even the most self-possessed individual, 
nothing more calculated to break the 
poise of the stoutest heart than to be 
perpetually invisible to the people im- 
mediately around one. 

Mrs. Tamby, it is true, came to my 
room once or twice; but in her questions 
I was not sure I did not detect detective 
shrewdness, so that she left me quite 
a bit more uncomfortable than she found 
me. 

Did I like the “‘ mountings?” 

Oh, did I indeed! There I was on safe 
ground. I could answer her with honest 
enthusiasm. For had they not been to 
me since childhood the bourne of my 
delight? Itold her that I had seen Paris, 
London, New York, had dwelt quite a 
while in each of them, yet they did not 
call to me as did the “‘mountings.”’ 

She took this in gravely, without com- 
ment. Presently: 

“I see you write a heap. 
write letters?” 

I was aware of some invisible danger 
signal flying. Why, if I were writing 
only letiers, might these not be letters 
written back to Bluegrass “‘furriners”’ 
about these mountain people? If not 
letters, then what might all my writing 
be but reports, accounts, descriptions? 
I leaped to an immediate safety that was 
still truth: 

“Well, you see,’ I ventured, “I write 
a good deal. I write poetry.” 

This was unlooked for, and had its 
effect. 

“Wal!” she said, “hymns?” 

“Yes,” I said, “some”; wondering if 
a late attempted “Apostrophe to the 
Dawn” might not generously be so 
classified. 

She went over and looked in my water 
pitcher to see if it were filled, and left 
disconcertingly, without a word. 

That whole day which also passed in 
silence and invisibility convinced me 
that Breathitt was not the county for 
my type of mental activities. It seemed 


Do you 
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to me now only a question of getting 
away; and before Hargis’s men or the 
five giants suggested to me that advis- 
ability. I laid my plans. I could not 
feign in a place of that size that a letter 
or telegram had come; I would have to 
base operations on a telegram that had 
not come. This would give me my ex- 
cuse. I was expecting some communi- 
cation (this also was vaguely truthful!). 
Had it come that day I might have 
stayed; as it had not, I was obliged to 
leave. Yes; that would do. I would 
convey all this to Mrs. Tamby that 
evening just after supper and would 
depart the next day, not by Hargis’s in- 
vitation or at the suggestion of the 
Pistols-and-Knives, but on my own ini- 
tiative, taking my pride with me. 

But just after supper I learned that I 
was too late. The Pistols-and-Knives 
rose in sections, looked at me shrewdly, 
admitting that I was there, then he 
spoke: 

“T’ve got somethin’ I'd like to say to 
you. If you'll come out here on the 
porch where I can say bit, Pll say hit.” 

Oh! Oh! I followed him, as under 
a kind of awful enchantment of his 
presence; and the four others followed 
also. 

I stood waiting, outwardly imperturb- 
able, but my heart swinging.. The 
Knives-and-Pistols motioned me to a 
chair, the others all but himself seated 
themselves. He evidently was to be 
their spokesman. 

“Wal,” he began, “I’ve just got this 
to say to you.”” He paused, cleared his 
throat, and seemed to find the saying 
hard (so did I). I mentally noted that 
he had perhaps some hidden kindness in 
him after all, were there but time pa- 
tiently to distill it out. 

“Hit’s this—”’ Again a pause. 

I could tell without glancing at them 
that the rest were feeling uneasy, that 
they were looking far off. Then he 
plunged in desperately. 

““We-all like you! An’ we hope you're 
goin’ to stay with us. And if there’s ever 
anything you'd like me to do to he’p 
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make it pleasant fer you—I’m at your 
service.” 

The Greeks looked upon peripeteia— 
sudden reversal of fortune—as an or- 
ganic part of the drama. If they were 
right, this was a dramatic moment. But 
I was thinking nothing of the Greeks! 
I saw only that great form bending over 
me, his hand with his hat in it placed 
solemnly over his heart, the knives, 
pistols and all, bowing gravely. And 
glancing to the other four, I saw that 
their eyes were on me; attendant, wistful, 
and if I had not been so discomfited by 
them before, Ishould probably have said 
devoted. Oh, these mountain people! 
These mountain people! and I who had 
supposed before that I understood them! 


It would be hard to say how much 
after this I was accepted, trusted. The 
Knives-and-Pistols, whose name was 
McCumber, would sit by the hour think- 
ing or talking of what would you suppose, 
but New York! He had fantastic con- 
ceptions of it, which he thirsted to have 
contradicted or corroborated. He had 
been “borned” in those “mountings”; 
had never left them; but he had heard 
of New York not alone with the hearing 
of the ear. The wonder of it, the imag- 
ined splendor called to some still finer 
auditory nerves in him. That I had 
been there, lived in it, set me apart 
among women. 

He was indeed a man of imagination, 
a rough mine of mountain history and 
information. He knew every creek and 
district within many miles, having ridden 
at one time as deputy sheriff in moon- 
shine raids; and was still always to be 
counted on for the rounding up of trouble 
when any was on foot. “Some day,” he 
said, ““McCracken’ll be comin’ through 
hyar, and I'll make you and him 
acquainted.” 

McCracken was it seems a sheriff, 
and an active one. By good chance he 
and three of his deputies came riding 
down the mountain road from the direc- 
tion of the river the very next day. A 
marvelous and medieval sight they 
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were, too! McCracken wore, like Mc- 
Cumber, fringed leggins, and corduroys, 
and carried in his belt two pistols, a long 
knife, and—this was particularly the 
badge of his office—a small, short, 
sturdy hand ax. He had, too, some of 
MecCumber’s own courtliness. 

Before he left he presented me with a 
bit of smashed copper tubing. 

“T thought you might like to hev a 
part of a worm,” he said. “Got it up 
hyar in these mountings yesterday. We 
always cut up the worm when we find 
a still. That’s what we go fer.” 

So they had come from a moonshine 

raid the night before. I remembered the 
comment of my Bluegrass gentleman, 
“Dange’ous as a meat ax,” but could 
not altogether decide whether it was 
“Breathitt” that was so dangerous, or 
that little weapon carried so nonchalantly 
in MceCracken’s belt, and which looked 
so soberly yet so gallantly, too, like a 
“meat ax.” 
I had one day expressed to Mrs. 
Tamby a wish that it were possible for 
me to go on horseback to see a summer 
camp established some twenty miles far- 
ther back in the mountains. Not that 
I thought it possible; it was merely a 
passing wish expressed. Well, I ought 
to have learned, from my experience 
with the Normans, that a passing wish 
is a good deal more than that to these 
generousdownright people. Mrs. Tamby 
at once set her mind to work on it. 

“Wal, I don’t see right well why you 
shouldn't,” she said. ‘“‘Thar’s Flora, 
you kin ride Flora. She’s right thar! 
She ain’t purty, but she’s shore. Hit 
ain't nothin’ of a ride. Hit’s about 
twenty mile.” 

“Oh, but I wouldn’t know the way.” 

“That's what | was thinkin’! Wal, 
Tim Hatcher he goes up thar to-morrer 
carryin’ of the mail. You kin go right 
along with him. He goes three times a 
week. Course you'd hev to git up before 
daybreak, but that ain't nothin’.”” 

For her it was all settled. She would 


waken me. Tim came past at about half 
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past four in the morning. Of course, I 
had not seen Tim; but the friendliness 
of these people, the generous way they 
had taken me into their lives, appeared 
to be voucher enough; and I think it 
would have been, had Tim himself not 
elected to come riding down the road at 
just that moment. 

“Here’s Tim now!” she said. “He'll 
tell you just what time you'll git thar.” 

Then suddenly my whole decision was 
reversed, as it seemed to me might have 
been a like decision of anyone who had 
eyes in his head. 

Tim was long legged, long nosed, 
gaunt, sallow faced, with fiercely red 
hair, only one eye, two long deep scars 
on one cheek, long snaggled teeth, and 
the general air, likeness, or similitude, of 
just about the worst villain that ever 
was drawn up on the stage. As perfect 
complement of this impression, a Win- 
chester rested across his saddle bow. 

I proceeded now with delicate but deft 
resolution to eat my words. Oh, I 
had not meant exactly that I would go 
to-morrow! Perhaps the next time; but 
to-morrow I had letters that I must 
write. 

Mrs. Tamby looked astonished, then 
bewildered, then acquiescent. 

“Oh, I thought you was goin’ to- 
morrer.. Hit don’t matter.” 

The day before Tim’s next trip to the 
samp she assailed me again. 

“Wal now, you kin go 
Tim’ll be goin’ to-morrer.”’ 

Again I managed to postpone my 
chance. 

“Wal, all right,” she said, but I 
thought disappointedly, “then you kin 
go on Friday. Hit’s all the same to 
Tim.” 

But when Thursday came and she 
proposed putting up a lunch for me for 
the next day, to carry with me on the 
journey, my courage and resolution were 
no better than before. Again I told her 
that I thought I would not go. 

She was not to be put off this time: 

“Why ain't you goin’?” 

There was nothing to do but to an- 


this time. 
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swer her direct question frankly, but I 
tried to make the words light, nearly gay 
perhaps. 

“Well, I'll tell you, Mrs. Tamby, I 
don’t know that {'m altogether sure that 
I want to go all that distance alone with 
Tim.” 

She looked at me, not angry, rather 
startled; then she said quietly: 

“Looky hyar! Hev we treated you 
right?” 

I couldn’t quite bear the hurt, almost 
severe tone. 

“Oh, Mrs. Tamby! You've all been 
wonderful to me. I never, never could 
repay you. You've been just wonderful.” 

But the dignity of her spirit had 
passed beyond the intimate friendliness 
of words like that. She shook her head 
gravely. There was no anger in her tone 
at all; it was only as though she wanted 
to have, and meant to have, truth 
between us. 

““Wal,” she said, letting each word 
fall slowly, “ef you can’t trust us; then 
you'd best git out.” 

She got up and left me. The question 
of Tim, by her own ruling, was at an end. 
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1 did not see her again until the next 
morning. Then I went to her, all gentle- 
ess and repentance. 

“I’m so sorry, Mrs. Tamby,” I said, 
“T really didn’t mean any wrong.” 

“That's all right!” she said kindly, 
‘an’ o’ course, Tim is ugly and a sight 
to look on, mebby, to them as ain’t use 
to him, an’ his ha’r looks like he’s afire. 
But there's Jedge Hedges now, he’s goin’ 
up hyar thirty mile in the mountings 
to-morrer to try a case up thar at the 
lumber camp; an’ I thought you might 
like to ride back thar with him. You'd 
see the mountings then. So I asked him 
if he’d let you go with him. An’ he says 
he’d be glad.” 

This was not to test me, it was to 
restore, reinstate me. It was to wipe 
out with all the generosity of her fine 
and simple heart, my sins of omission 
and commission; it was proffered not 
to give me the chance to show my faith, 
rather, simply and generously, to prove 
hers. 

I like to remember that I responded 
promptly to that faith; that I said 
eagerly that I would dearly love to go, 
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though “ Jedge Hedge” was an unknown 
quantity. All that I knew of him was 
that he, too, was a mountaineer, and that 
under no circumstances could he be 
worse to look upon than Tim. 

Several months later when I was re- 
counting the whole experience to an old 
mountaineer who had acquired some 
semi-education as a minister, had lived 
in the Bluegrass for a time, and had 
returned to his mountains as a mission- 
ary, he said gravely: 

“My land no! I reckon you couldn’t 
a’ hurt her worse! She knowed! Them 
people know what honor is!) You could 
a’ gone from eend to eend of them 
mountings, and ther wouldn’t no man 
have touched a hair of your head, ex- 
cept,” he amended, “down yonder by 
Cumberland Gap—whar civilization is 
vettin’ in. I wouldn't ever go thar alone 
ef I was you.” 


We started at half past four the next 
morning, the Judge and I. Far from 
being ugly and a sight to look on, he was, 
like so many of the mountaineers, a man 
of a very real native dignity. He was 
perhaps forty-five, bony, tall, clear fea- 
tured, a little bent. He accepted me 
completely as Mrs. Tamby’s friend, in 
that quiet mountain manner of gener- 
osity difficult to describe. 

I wish I could set forth the beauty of 
I was glad that the cus- 
toms of the country made speech very 
nearly unnecessary. We rode, for the 
most part, in silence, and the Dawn rode 
with us; and the birds fluted and piped 
and trilled and the horses, not over 
sturdy, yet strong, carried us slowly, 
evenly with a knowing air, as if they 
were too well aware of the length of the 
journey, and its eventual roughness, to 
wear themselves out at the beginning 
of it. 

Sometimes the road grew rough, some- 
times dwindled to a mere path. Some- 
times we forded creeks; often we would 
follow the bed of one for a short space, 
once for more than a quarter of amile, I 
Sometimes we came out upon 


that morning. 


believe. 
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wonderful views over which I would 
have loved to linger. 

We met no one at all save once an old 
dreary, careworn woman riding a bony 
mule. She was dressed in a rusty black 
calico, and wore a faded black sunbon- 
net. She stopped, as did we. 

“How is Ben?” said 
gravely. 

“He's bad,” she replied in an even 
monotone. “‘He coughs so bad now he 
can't lay him down none at all.” 

“Wal,” said the Judge, not sympa- 
thetically so much as gravely and con- 
sideringly, “ef that’s so then he’ll be 
dead ‘fore long.” 

“Yes, pretty soon,”’ she said. 

“Wal, when comes time you send for 
me. Ill come he’p.” 

She nodded mournfully, jerked the 
rope which served as bridle to the mule. 
The creature picked up its small tired 
hoofs and began placing them slowly in 
safe places in the rubbly road. 

“Ts that his mother?” I said. 

He nodded. 

* But isn’t there anything to be done?” 

“No; I reckon there hain’t. Thar 
was three other boys. She’s lost ’em all. 
They died the same way.” 

We rode for a long time before I could 
temporarily forget her; and many times 
in the long years since I have seen her 
again. I meet her often in strange places, 
and, as we did that day, always in rusty 
black, always without hope, but showing 
no despair, only a dreary acceptance of 
the inevitable, like the acceptance of a 
stark tree, whose bark and leafage have 
been stripped from it by repeated visita- 
tions of lightning, and above which 
another storm approaches inevitably. 
And always I see that little jerk of her 
hand on the rope bridle, departing; and 
the old bony mule picking up its small 
unwilling hoofs, placing them carefully 
and painstakingly in safe places in the 
uneven road. 

It was some time before I learned what 
was our mission at the lumber camp. 
I only knew that there was a case to be 
tried. At last as we rode I found that it 
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case of a young girl. She was 
strange, “onlikely’’; she did things no 
“‘reg’lar gals” were wont to do. Her 
mother was a widow, an’ couldn't do 
nothin’ with her. She slep’ out; right 
yan’ under the stars. She'd talk to a 
bee if she seed one; an’ she'd tell a man 


was the 


to his face he warn’t so good as a bird. 
Wildlike. And her maw had arg’ed with 
her and arg’ed with her. "T'warn’t no 
use. She'd go laughin’ down them thar 
mountings, like a loon; and she’d come 
back, if it was spring, with red-bud in 
her ha’r. Why, last year she had ap- 
peared at the hut of that very woman 
we had just met, on the mule, when 
Creech the next older boy had died, and 
she had slipped in and stood thar by him 
close to the bed, an’ leaned over him, an’ 
then she had straightened up, and said, 
“Quit yer foolin’! He ain’t dead! He's 
alive.” Then she swung around and 
pointed her finger at the boy’s mother: 
“Tt’s you that’s dead!” Then she had 
made off again and nobody had seen her 
for days, except her mother, and she only 
in glimpses. 
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“But what is she to be tried for?” 
“Wal, her maw and we-all is tryin’ 

her by jedge and jury, to see if she’s to 

he kep’ home, er if she’s to be sent down 
yan’ to the Bluegrass to a poor house or 
reform house, whar they'd learn her to 
behave like folks behave, an’ put her in 

a cell, | reckon, an’ make her mind ef it 

was fer her good.” 

None of this was said unkindly. 

Well, it was a tragic enough mission. 
Some poor demented distraught creature 
to be tried by poorly understanding 
people, for her strange fancy. I at- 
tempted to forget her too. I think I 
would not have come if I had known this 
was our errand. 

The camp was the ordinary lumber 
camp—a huge, rough-hewn, log sleeping 
shed for the men, consisting of two long 
rows of dark bunks, one built above the 
other; a raft of men—I don’t know how 
many—and only one woman besides my- 


self. She was the wife of one of the 
mountaineers and cooked for all of 
them. 


We had dinner of corn pone, boiled 
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pork, boiled potatoes, and strange mel- 
ancholy coffee, out-of-doors, at a long 
table made of boards, which were laid 
on rough wooden supports. 

After dinner we sat about on rocks 
and logs, a strange silent company, 
waiting. Seven men seated all in a row, 
on one huge log, constituted, it seemed, 
the jury; the rest of us served as spec- 
tators in this remote courtroom. But 
where was the prisoner? 

No prisoner at all, it seemed; that 
being of course her very offense, that 
she would not be prisoned, either in the 
flesh or in the spirit; that she insisted 
on unconditional freedom—and retained 
it despite remon- 
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they been rendered in their native 
somber tones. I have not read his stories 
for years; but I should be willing to 
swear there is not to be found in the 
whole length and breadth of them such 
vivid color and beauty as revealed itself 
suddenly to my astonished eyes, and to 
the unastonished dreary gaze of those 
strange people round about. 

She was young; I believe not more 
than fifteen or sixteen at the most, but 
with that early ripeness so common 
among these people, so that she looked 
and carried herself like a woman of nine- 
teen or twenty. She was exquisitely 
slender, beautifully formed; and by the 

loveliness and extra- 





strance and warning. — { 

“When will she | 
come?” Iventuredto | 
ask the woman, who — | 
sat next me. 

“Oh, she'll be hyar 
some time. She 
knows; she'll come.” 

Would some gaunt 
deputy like Me- 
Cracken lead her in, 

I wondered? What 
would be the custom 
and formality ? a 

None. ce 

There was a slight 
stir, a noiseless step, 
sudden glinting of 
sun and shade, with 
the moving of a presence in the dark- 
ness, approaching. She was there. 

The whole setting was perfect. Two 
magnificent oaks in the foreground, 
making a doorway to a wooded vista, 
with a little path running back and 
away, into thick greenery. Down this 
path she came toward us. 

Oh, she was indeed a rare creature, 
and beautiful to look upon. I had often 
thought that John Fox, in his stories of 
Kentucky mountaineers, had painted in 
colors rather too vivid—and, I suspected, 
somewhat of his own manufacture- 
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characters and truths which would have 
been, I thought, more impressive had 
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ordinariness of her 
face, she might have 


been a fairy. She 
seemed not of our 
day She made me 


think of times on the 
stage, or in old verse: 


“There is a garden 
in her face 
W here and 


white lilies blow.” 


roses 


She was barefoot. 
Her skirt hung rag- 
ged just below the 
knees. It had once 
been purple but was 
faded by sun and 
weather to a soft in- 
determinate mauve. The waist was of 
the same stuff and color and fully open 
at the throat. Though through one of 
the rents in it you could see the white 
of her upper arm, yet least of all was 
there any impression of poverty. Per- 
haps this was because she really did 
suggest so strongly a fairy, and who was 
ever yet so dull as to call a fairy poor? 

She had what I take to have been 
hazel eyes, and well-marked straight 
brows that gave them a level look. She 
took us all in, with a swift glance like 
the cut of a bird’s wing, threw her head 
back, and was I thought on the point of 
laughter, but instead said challengingly : 


BILLIES 
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“Wal?” 

The judge rose slowly, oh, very slowly. 
I had thought him a man of dignity 
before; he seemed to me now incredibly 
crude. She by her beauty had the power, 
as fairies have, of turning people into 
strange almost animal creatures, and, 
like the fairies, of making human mortals 
seem clownish, clumsy. 

The accusation was made by the judge 
with what seems to me now a good deal 
of courage. So as to be the more at her 
ease while listening to it, she stepped 
over to one of the great oaks, and rested 
one arm against it, a wonderful graceful 
gesture that I had thought belonged only 
to Rosalind in Arden. From time to 
time his discourse went on, she 
changed this to another still more lovely 
pose. I remember her best with her 
hands behind her, her shoulders leaning 
against the rough trunk of the oak and 
her bare feet pressed close together 
ahead of her a little, her head drooped; 
and once, with her head back against 
the tree trunk, so that the beautiful line 
of her throat appeared sud- 
denly, like a marvel. 

There were no witnesses 
against her. I suppose there 
was no need. She was too well 
known and knew that fact too 
well. All that was needed was 
an accusation by the judge, 
then her own defense if she 
cared to make one. On these 
the jury would make its deci- 
sion. The judge’s accusation 
fell into the lines of the pre- 
vious description of her which 
he had given me. She was “on- 
likely’; she “slep’”’ out under 
the stars sometimes; and she'd 
go laughin’ down the mount- 
ings like a loon; and so on 
and on. The end of his argu- 
ment that her mother 
wanted her sent to the Blue- 
grass so’s thar they could larn 
her to behave. He finished 
with a direct question. What 
had she to say “agin it?” 


as 


‘ 


was 
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“Wal, she had nothin’ to say agin it 
‘cept that ef she went thar, she’d shorely 
die; and there warn’t nary one of them 
settin’ thar on that log (she pointed to 
the jury) but would be glad to hev her 
die. Thar warn’t ary one of ‘em settin’ 
thar but was dead; an’ that was why 
they wanted her to die too, down yand’ 
in the Bluegrass!’ (Impossible to de- 
scribe the scorn of this last phrase.) 

“Lemme ast you,” she stepped for- 
ward and pointed to one uncomfortable 
juryman—there was not a one of them 
by this time looking at her—“‘let me ast 
you, Jim Green, do you ever go laughin’ 
down the mountings?” 

But Jim Green, besides other strange 
enchantments she had worked on him, 
had now become dumb, and his eyes 
shifted. 

She came a step nearer, and pointed 
to another: 

“Looky hyar, Ples McCoy, do you 
ever sleep out?”’ here her finger pointed 
suddenly tothe heavens, “or do you sneak 


under somethin’, like a wolf does?” 
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A TYPICAL MOUNTAIN MILL 


So she asked them questions. I think 
she would have riddled them all, but 
that a sudden impatience, perhaps dis- 
gust came over her. 

“They don’t know nothin’ about hit,” 
she said a little wildly, “and they hain’t 
one of ‘em but is dead; an’ hit’s them 
is goin’ to send me down to put me with 
furriners in the Bluegrass.” 

Suddenly she grew quiet and turned 
to me: 

“What air you here for? What do you 
think!” 

“I’m not one of the jury,” I faltered. 

It was as though something flamed in 
her eyes; it might have been anger, 
alarm, that I, a “furriner,”’ was there; 
or it might have been a torch, raised, 
waving—youth signaling to youth. I 
do not know. She put her head back to 
laugh, then decided differently : 

“You hain’t dead yet!”’ she said. After 
that her eyes did not touch mine; she 
stood waiting. Then a sudden fancy 
took her; an unconquerable impatience: 

“Set an’ talk hit over,” she said. 
“I’m goin’ away!” 


There'was a glint of sun and shadow 
again as she moved quickly, easily, and 
with all the perfect grace of a wood 
creature. In a moment she was gone. 
I never expect to see her like again; nor 
ever anyone quite so appealingly beau- 
tiful. 

Secure now that this “onlikely” and 
terrible fairy had departed, these dead 
people all rose, slowly, drearily, as suited 


their condition, and stood about in 
groups talking, and consulting with the 
judge. 


If they were slow ot speech, they were 
slower, it seemed, of decision. I mar- 
veled at them, and at the fantastic 
quality of life that could put the fate of 
such a creature in such hands. 

“T come acrost her the other day,” 
I heard one man say. “Her hands was 
all dabbled blue with blackberries, till 
hit was a sight! I didn’t know she was 
thar! I most stepped on her. She riz 
right up out o’ the fern, till hit took my 
breath. Ef she’d a been a deer I'd a 
shot her. But ‘twarn’t a deer, ‘twas just 
her, crouchin’ thar tryin’ to tame a 
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squorl that had got hits eye peck’ out 
by a jay. Them’s the kind o’ things!” 
I went at last to the sole woman as 
the only one who was likely to give me 
the real and gossipy truth, the real meat 
of the matter. 
“Will they send her away?” I said. 
“TI don’t know. But ef they do, like 
as not hit’s true she’d pine to nothin’. 
Hit’s this a-way: she’s wild-like cause 
she don’t know nothin’. Ef she was to 
marry she’d git rid o° all them foolish 
ways. Hit would larn her somethin’.” 
Oh, Gulnare! Undine! Where was the 
creature in those mountains fit to marry, 
and by marrying to teach such a one! 
“Is there anyone she 
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He had two eyes, to be sure, instead of 
one like Tim, but they were badly 
crossed, in a kind of Cyclopean attempt 
at consolidation. Nevertheless, when 
he spoke, something genial, kindly, 
fairly overspread his features. He looked 
at me with great interest, and spoke 
with warmth. 

“T hyar,” he said, “that you air a 
poet!” 

I was about to deprecate this when 
he said: 

“Wal, I’m a poet, too!” (Oh, strange, 
unlikely world!) “an’ ef you'll come over 
to visit my mother in my cabin down 
yand’ a piece, stid o’ goin’ back with the 

Jedge, T'll read you my 





cares for?” 

“Who, her? No! 
don’t care for nobody. 
That’s hit. But there's 
them that cares for her, 
only they hain’t got no 
sense.” 

This was all I could get 
out of her; but in my 
woman's way I thought I 
understood; nor was the 
case singular. I could see 
the youth of that land, 
even the more comely and 
strong like those 
comely and strong Norman 


She 


ones, 








-  pomes. My mother would 
jest love to hev you. 
Couldn't you come stay a 
month. She'd be glad. 
Then you could read me 
yore pomes and I could 
read you mine.” 

I have always—many 
trials and difficulties to 
the contrary notwith- 
standing—found life end- 
lessly lavish of good things. 
I have always believed it 
impossible to use even a 
hundredth part of her op- 
| portunities. They spill 








boys, ready for any fearful 
emergency, their Win- 
chesters in their hands, 
but transformed suddenly by her fairy 
powers into mere timid, clumsy shadow 
creatures, struck helpless, dumb. 

By and by they decided they would 
not send her to the hated Bluegrass, 
after all. That much was a comfort! 
But she was to be admonished, warned. 
That did not seem to me serious, since 
there were always her fairy powers to 
be reckoned on. 

We prepared now to leave. Before 
we did so, the judge brought up to me a 
lanky red-haired mountaineer who might 
have been the only-very-slightly-better- 
looking brother of Tim, the postboy. 
He too had red hair, “like he was afire.” 


A CHARACTERISTIC 


evenfrom the most greedy, 
most grasping hands, these 
being inadequate to hold 
them. I have thought many times since 
what riches of experience and, no doubt, 
of the heart and spirit, lay for me in that 
little cabin “down yand’ a piece,” if 
only I could have taken advantage of 
them. 


TYPE 


When we got back a late supper was 
waiting for us. After it, Mrs. Tamby 
‘ame up to my room and sat with me 
in the little upper verandah in the full 
moonlight. She let me tell of the day’s 
happenings. 

“And what have you been doing?” 
I said at last. 

“Wal,” she drew her hand over her 
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face wearily, “we hain’t had a good day. 
Hargis’s men was about an’ made 
trouble agin. They got one man. I 
dunno whether he'll die er not. You see 
he onct informed agin em. They done 
give him his chanct. They tole him to 
leave the town. But he was that con- 
trary, he said he wouldn't.” 

“But it was his home,” I said, sym- 
pathizing with him. 

“T know, Honey. But when Hargis’s 
men tells you to do a thing, you'd pret’ 
nigh best do hit.” 

We thought of this in silence. 

By and by she said wearily: 

“But thet hain’t the worst. You 
know that little widda that lives up thar 
at the end o’ the street?” 

Yes; I had seen her. 

“Wal, that little baby o’ hers got 
drownded to-day, right down hyar in 
the river.” 

The words struck cold on my heart. 
It was exactly what might have been 
expected of that cruel swirling little 
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river; its waters not deep enough there 
to drown a man; but its greedy crawling 
fingers must seize a little child not two 
years old, and the only child, at that, 
of a little widow! 

“Wal, hit was a sight! I never seed 
nobody carry on the way she did. Look 
like she was plum crazy. Couldn’t no- 
body do nary nothin’ with her. She’d 
fling her arms around an’ scream; and 
when they brought that baby in you 
could a heard her a mile. Look like 
everybody tried to stop her. Everybody 
in town was thar, thick as bees, but 
she’d just moan an’ scream, somethin’ 
terrible. Look like I don’t know what 
we'd ha’ done cept fer Nell!) You know 
Nell?” 

Oh, yes; I knew Nell. Of all the 
people in that tiny town, she had im- 
pressed me most. Mrs. Tamby spoke 
of her as “Nell” but “Snaggle-Tooth 
Nell” was the full appellation. She was a 
character that I think no man was pre- 
cisely proud of, yet whom every one of 
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them respected; and the women, I 
guess, in their hearts saluted her. She 
was big, broad shouldered, broad browed, 
with a kind of overwhelming mass of 
magnificent red hair, heaped up, on her 
head. Under the light of it her face 
showed very worn, but still beautiful. 
The first time I saw her, she was carry- 
ing a blacksnake whip. I had enquired 
of Mrs. Tamby, and had been told that 
if that was the case, then Nell was out 
looking for her drunken husband. She 
was the only one who could manage him 
when he was roaring drunk with moon- 
shine. The whip was only a kind of 
badge of office; it was never used; the 
mere sight of it sufficed. 

“She'd only so much as crack it and 
lay her hand on his shoulder, and he’d 
come along, meek too, not offerin’ her 
a word. She’s wonderful, Nell is.” 

Wonderful indeed. And had this 
continued long? 

Oh, yes. 

Had they any children to witness so 
terrible a sight? 

“No,” said Mrs. Tamby, “maybe 
that’s part the matter. Children is like 
to be kind o’ steadyin’ to a man. And 
Jesse, he’s like most drinkin’ men, he 
likes children, an’ he’s kind to ‘em, too, 
an’ they like him.” 

“Wal,” said Mrs. Tamby now, rumi- 
nating on the day’s events, the dis- 
traught widow, and the dead child, 
“nobody knowed what to do; and then 
—along comes Nell. She’d got that old 
snake whip in her hand; and she raise 
it up an’ she said, ‘You-all git right out 
o’ hyar,’ like she was angry at them all 
crowdin’ in to so little a place. An’ they 
got out, too, one of ’em sort o’ fallin’ 
over another. An’ she step inside thar 
whar 1 was, an’ she close the door on 
"em, an’ she bolt hit. And the baby’s 
maw, she shruck into a corner, an’ she 
stayed thar just lookin’ at Nell, not 
sayin’ nary nothin’, like she was feared 
of her. An’ Nell, she went over to 
the table whar the baby was, an’ I 
got her a clean rag or somethin’, an’ 
we smooth hits ha’r, an’ we got some- 
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thin’ clean to put over hit. An’ hit look 
sweet. 

“An’ Nell went over to the baby’s 
maw, an’ she tuk her gentle by the wrist, 
an’ she says kind o’ still, ‘Come over 
hyar.’ An’ she come, quiet, like she was 
achild. An’ Nell an’ her they stud thar 
by the baby. I thought mebbe she was 
goin’ to scream agin’, but she didn’t; 
but the tears they jus’ begin runnin’ 
down, runnin’ down. An’ bimeby, Nell 
she said, ‘Whut air you cryin’ fer, you 
that hev had a baby!’ 

“Oh, yes; Nell knows; she knows 
how to manage folks. She’s over thar 
now. Ain't nary nobody else could a 
got all them men out o’ thar so quick.” 


Two days later I left for the Bluegrass 
again; not only because it was time for 
me to be back, but it was just as well, 
too,nodoubt. When I thought of leaving 
these people it was with a real sense of 
home-sickness, yet with a certain relief, 
too, relief that came only from the need of 
being a iittle sheltered for a while from 
the terribly real lives they led. My 
upbringing had made me temperamen- 
tally a tenderfoot, no doubt. Though I 
had made myself as simple as I could— 
“a plain simple gal, jest like blood-kin” 
—yet all these experiences so stark, and 
in some ways so grim, had had their 
effect on me. These people lived on a 
larger, simpler scale of life than mine. 

“You're shorely comin’ back agin, 
sometime!” 

Oh, yes, I surely, surely was, indeed. 
Could I live long,do you think, in that 
Stateand not go back among such people 
as these? 

But I did not live long in their State 
after that. I came away, and have not 
been back in all these years. I have told 
of these people often. Those who know 
me, know them well; but I have never 
until now written of them. I think for 
a long time, it would have seemed to me 
too much like giving written accounts 
of my friends. The stories I meant to 
evolve are all, save two, unwritten, and 
probably will remain so. 
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I had gone in search of local color. 
But one cannot, so far as I know, put the 
life that I saw into books. I have told 
of these people, just as they were. yet 
I realize that I have done them scant 
justice. Even their speech has slipped 
away from me a little, for I know that 
I have failed to reproduce their vivid 
English, so vivid that I felt often that I 
was listening to lines of the Elizabethan 
stage. 

I have said that I never went back to 
these people; but that is to speak only 
geographically. Impossible to say how 
often I have been back in spirit. 

It rather troubled me at first that 
though I had lived so to speak in his 
shadow, I had not seen Hargis. *‘ Har- 
gis’s men is out.” “Hargis’s men is 
around.” “I know, Honey; but when 
Hargis’s men tells vou to do a thing, 
you'd pret’ nigh best do hit.” Yet it 
was perhaps more romantic after all that 
I never saw Hargis, that only the omi- 
nous rumor of him ran beside the life 
in that community, like a dark planet. 

I do not know the mountains of that 
section now, nor the mountain people. 
Education and literacy have been car- 
ried to them and, I am told, have much 
henefited them. I hope so; yet there 
were many things I would not have had 
changed, and I cannot altogether forget 
the old mountaineer missionary’s remark 
about those parts where civilization was 
comin’ in and his warning to me not to 
trust myself alone “thar.” 

Needless to say, I have speculated 
much about all those who in the moun- 
tains there in Estill and thereabouts 
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passed before me, and imprinted them- 
selves so indelibly on my memory. 
Some I can be fairly sure of. “OF 
Maltee”’ has to a certainty passed to the 
Maltese shades. There are more graves 
I think than those old Mrs. Norman 
and I stood by. “Hat” has grown up, 
“Tawm,” I make no doubt, has come 
back; yes, and I think gone away again. 
Hargis was killed, as everyone knows, 
dramatically enough, perhaps fittingly 
enough, by his own son. McCumber 
never got to New York, I feel fairly 
certain, yet continues successfully, 
pistols-and-knives and all, to live in it. 

There is only one concerning whom I 
can be in no way sure, even as to specu- 
lation. Did she continue to dabble her 
hands blue with blackberries, until ‘‘ hit 
was a sight?” And did she keep her 
wild sweet “onlikely”” ways; and try to 
tame hurt creatures of the woods? And 
did she still go “laughing down them 
mountings,” and continue to “sleep out 
yand’ under the stars?” Or did some 
shy but finally determined youth of those 
parts at last marry her, tame her, and 
“Jarn her things?” 

I do not know. I cannot imagine. 
But there are times when I could hope 
that those strange powers which left her, 
a changeling—fair as the moon, clear 
as the sun—in that fantastically dreary 
community, may have rescued her from 
it; to allow her to go, after that, only 
aerially, laughing down the mountains, 
or to permit her to return in spirit only, 
unseen, almost unremembered, to her 
old haunts, and, I have thought, if it 
was Spring, with red-bud in her hair. 


(The end) 














FIFTY AND FIFTY 


BY THOMAS BEER 


HE crowd broke into whistles. Some 

one screamed, “ Knockout!”’ Lads 
stood up on the sills of the high windows, 
and smoke was blown frantically by sud- 
den gestures. The referee began tocount, 
and Jason panted, hoping greatly that 
Timmy Coolan wouldn’t rise from the 
mottled canvas. Sweat was bubbling on 
Jason’s golden skin. The heat was as- 
tonishing for early June. He watched 
Timmy wriggle on the floor, and thought 
painfully of two farm hands sick in bed 
and eighty cows to be milked after sun- 
rise. Thinking of this, his eyebrows were 
separate agitations, and his scowl was 
terrific. The referee said, “Eight.” 
Timmy sat up with both gloves pressed 
to his stomach. Jason sighed. The 
referee said, “Ten,” and Timmy lay 
down again, comfortably. TTherewith 
hundreds of camp chairs scraped the 
wood; the show was over, and boys 
flooded the ring. 

Jason walked through the swirling 
herd with his arm about Timmy and 
modestly drawled, “Aw, hell!” against 
congratulations. His round, rather 
pretty face took on a look of absolute 
and vacant pleasure which didn’t wane 
until he met his uncle Eben at the door 
of the dressing room. Uncle Eben was 
sure to say something disagreeable. He 
did. 

** Jase, you hit that boy harder’n you'd 
got to.” 

“T didn’t neither. Did I Timmy?” 

“Naw,” said Timmy, gallantly, with 
his palm over a handsome and develop- 
ing bruise below his ribs. 

The awful old man resumed, “‘ Your 
mamma ought to put a stop on this 
fightin’. You’re awful quick tempered, 
like your papa. You'll bust some boy’s 
neck some time, and—”’ 


“T never heard that papa busted any- 
body’s neck.” 

His great-uncle surveyed Jason and 
loudly reflected, ““ Your mamma ought to 
see you doin’ this just onct, and then 
she’d put a stop on it.” 

“If you don’t approve of it, what 
d’ you come and see it for?” 

The thrust seemed effective. The old 
man said, “Well, get your duds on and 
I'll drive you home.” 

“T’m walkin’, thanks as much,” Jason 
grunted and left his relative. 

A committee went to work on Timmy 
Coolan’s bruises. Jason pulled off his 
wet shoes and trunks. He strolled into 
the lavatory and slid under a hot shower. 
His eyebrows were again separate agita- 
tions and he made himself into a pillar 
of soapsuds. It was all right to slug 
Timmy, who was composed of some sin- 
gularly tough substance . . . but sup- 
pose he did break a less flexible youth’s 
neck? It might happen. He sighed and 
got soap in his mouth. A suave and 
gentle voice addressed him through the 
shower: 

“Kid, I'd like to talk business with 
you a minute.” 

Jason abolished the suds and stopped 
the shower. He saw a slim and hand- 
some man whose straw hat was tilted 
directly down to one ear and whose 
clothes didn’t come from Falksville. 
The person tapped a cigarette on a gold 
case and said, “I’m Abe Rosalsky, Cleve- 
land. A guy told me there was a good 
light heavy showin’ down here. So I 
blew down. . . . Now—”’ 

“Nothin’ in it,” Jason said, “I’m a 
amachoor and I’m goin’ te stay so. I’ve 
talked to managers before.” 

The handsome man wasn’t daunted. 


He said, “Yeh. Sure. ... Didn't I 
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talk to you after a Y. M. C. A. show at 


Camp Dix right after the war?” 


“No. I wasn’t in the army,” Jason 
sighed. He had to explain this, at once, 
5 


and went on, “* Y’ see, I wasn’t but fifteen 
in nineteen seventeen and my moth— 
my folks wouldn’t let me enlist.” 

“Well, they was right,” Mr. Rosalsky 
nodded. “Was a kid looked like you 
some that I talked to at Camp Dix. 

. Well, I think you’re wastin’ your 
talents. What line are you in, now?” 

“T’ve got a farm.” 

The manager shrugged hjs shoulders. 
“Well, a farm’s a farm. But I think 
you're wastin’ your time, Mister—I 
didn’t get your name when they was 
announcin’.” 

* Darling.” 

“Any relation to Baby Darling?” 

“No. . Say, what became pf him? 
He was in all the papers, last year, and 
I ain't noticed him in a long time, now.” 

The manager shrugged his shoulders 
again. “Oh, these kids bust out and 
get four good fights and their face in the 
papers and then somebody lands a wal- 
lop and they kind of retire or a girl puts 
‘em to work payin’ her rent. I never 
saw Baby fight. He stayed east. He 
was good lookin’ in the papers. Lexpect 
he’s wheelin’ a baby carriage, some- 
wheres. . . . You born and raised here, 
I s’pose?”’ 

“Well, no. 
Wyoming, for a matter of fact. 
here, though.” 

“Nice little town,”’ said Mr. Rosalsky, 
kindly. ‘Well, here’s my card. Drop 
in and see me any time you're in Cleve- 
land. Goo’ bye.” 

Jason fingered the card with its ad- 
dress of a Cleveland club. The manager 
strolled out of the lavatory and the boy 
had, for one second, a warm desire to 
call him back. He squashed the desire. 
Prizefighting was foolish. The lobe of 
his left ear hurt abominably, thanks to 
Timmy Coolan’s right fist. Jason sighed 
and went to pull on his few clothes. 

The Falksville Athletic Association 





I was born in Cheyenne, 


Raised 


stood on Darling Street, opposite the 
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Darling County courthouse and next to 
the moving-picture theater which was 
emptying blots of languid, hot people 
into the brick thoroughfare. Jason 
moved through this dim-lit outpour and 
was properly greeted. He carried his 
cigarette in a corner of his wide mouth 
and stalked up the sidewalk composedly. 
His face once more took on the sheer 
vacancy of an absolute happiness. He 
had declined honors. A noble halo of 
modesty surrounded his yellow head and 
his blue, big eyes sparkled in the glow 


from lamps and bright windows. And 
Darling Street was a mile long. Lesser 


lads trotted beside him, murmurous. 

. . After all, however eminent, a prize- 
fighter must feel rather lost in Paris or 
New York. There was certainly no 
other man of nineteen in Falksville who 
could knock Timmy Coolan out in four 
rounds and walk home afterwards. Cer- 
tain areas under Jason’s blue, limp shirt 
ached somewhat and Timmy had walked 
on his right foot heavily. His audience 
lessened, saying in various voices, “* Well, 
g’ night, Jase,” as they dodged into gates 
or down side streets. He was presently 
alone and walked slowly. 

Darling Street was a mile long but it 
lost its patrician character toward the 
edge of the sprawled town. Nearing the 
railroad, it became a shabby aisle be- 
tween shabby trees and shabby cottages 
in which lived hired men of the farms 
surrounding the county seat, and their 
offspring. Officially, the street stopped 
at the tracks. Beyond, it was a high- 
way. Jason allowed a freight train’s 
crew to observe his calm as the black 
cars jerked past a solitary lamp. A 
fellow on the platform of the caboose 
called, “Hey, chesty! Want a lift?” as 
the tail lights rolled off into the dark- 
ness of the Ohio plain. Jason ignored 
this. But he stood and watched the 
sparkle of the lanterns dwindle west- 
ward. 

Westward. His mother seldom spoke 
of Cheyenne. In moments of slight and 
fleet annoyance with Mrs. Darling, Jason 
thought that his mother lacked the wild 
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and violent traits of a plainsman’s child. 
Her father had been a ranchman. Jason 
had his photograph, mounted, in an 
enormous sombrero. But Mrs. Darling 
said that Cheyenne was pretty slow, in 
these days, and she never suggested tak- 
ing Jason out to see the place of his 
birth. It might recall tragic memories 
of his father. Jason had never struggled 
to be taken to Cheyenne. He didn’t 
wish to see Mrs. Darling stoop with 
tears over his male parent’s grave. He 
had never seen her weep and it would be 
distressing. But trains going westward 
allured him. This, he believed, was 
hereditary. His father had run off to 
be a cowboy, having wearied of Uncle 
Eben’s guardianship. A person would 
get very tired of being bossed by Uncle 
Eben. The old man was a pest. He 
had a small farm beyond Jason’s acre- 
age and he gave Jason’s mother advice. 
Jason grunted and limped over the 
tracks. 

Night hid his dignity for a hundred 
yards and then the moon advanced 
above a patch of clouds. It made dew 
sparkle on the collapsing roof of an old 
barn by the roadside. Jason glanced at 
the shimmer and the barn. His mother 
wanted it torn down for fuel. It might 
as well be done. The thing was worthless, 
and Jason had been obliged, this spring, 
to order tramps out of the rotting stalls. 
He yawned and, limping on, lighted 
another cigarette. His fields filled both 
sides of the road and the wire fences 
dully glittered on the edge of these vast 
pastures. The soaring moon brought 
shadows to the foot of elms planted by 
his great-grandfather. Jason admired 
all this, and his face was blank with 
affection in the moonlight. 

A man trotted abreast and politely 
bespoke him, saying, “Hey, guy,” in a 
pleasing, hoarse voice. 

“Yeh?” said Jason. 

“Gimme a light.” 

Jason gave him a match. The fellow 
struck this on the bulge of a big thigh 
and the flame reddened his breeches 
of yellow cotton which needed wash- 


ing. It reddened his short nose and 
a big, amiable mouth. He was charm- 
ing, somehow. He exhaled smoke and 
drawled, “Uh! Better. Ain't had a 
smoke in a hundred miles.” 

Jason chuckled. The expression was 
novel. So was the youth. Jason asked, 
Walkin’ home?” 

“Yeh. If I can find it.” 

The stranger’s voice was sober, but 
he might be mildly drunk. He must 
be a new farm hand from some place 
farther up the road. Jason put his arm 
kindly under the thick arm nearest him 
and said, “ Let’s get along.” 

They strolled. The stranger twirled 
a flat cap on a thumb and hummed a 
military march. His yellow hair was 
tumbled about a round head and he 
needed a bath. He said so. 

“First thing I do when I get where 
I’m goin’ is to sit in a tub and soak for 
just about one solid hour.” 

“You talk like you were from 
N’ York,” Jason said. 

“Yeh. Well, Brooklyn. It’s the same 
thing.” 

“Sure,” Jason agreed; “You ain't 
been round here long.” 

“Bout ten minutes,” the other lad 
yawned; “I just fell off a freight. Say, 
guy! I got to respect anybody that 
makes a livin’ ridin’ freight trains.”” He 
pronounced five curses on freight trains 
and two of them were quite new to 
Jason, whose mouth fell open. “* Yeh! 
The next time I travel, I’m goin’ to 
walk if I’m busted. [ got cinders just 
engraved all over me and a whole coal 
yard in my ears. It’s hell. . . . I thought 
those cars in France were pretty tough 
but give me them for these here, any 
day.” 

Jason respected him immensely. He 
had been a doughboy and had ridden 
from Brooklyn to the middle of Ohio by 
freight. He said, “Infantry?” 

“Yeh. What was you in?” 

“T wasn’t. Y’ see, I was only fifteen 
back in nineteen seventeen and my folks 
wouldn't let me.” 

“Well, pop took me along with him 
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T was 
You're a big Billy for 


or I wouldn't of got in, maybe. 
fifteen, too. 
nineteen.” 

‘I ain’t any bigger’n you,” Jason 
mentioned. 

“That's so... . Yeh, we're pretty 
big for nineteen, guy. . . . I hope to 
Gav. d,”’ the hero stated, “that the goofer 
that sold me these shoes dies of bein’ 
walked on by a elephant with brass 
tacks in its feet!” 

He halted and kicked his feet out of 
cloth shoes that had no real soles left. 
These he wadded together and slung 
with vehemence at a fence post. Jason 
chuckled. The New Yorker observed, 
“We got burnt out. I 
boardin’ house. 


mean, our 
This is every stitch of 
clothes I've got in the world, kid. Pop 
rolled over’n swat in the 
belly and said, ‘Hi, Babe, we're on fire.’ 
I grabbed any clothes I could see and we 
got down the fire escape. It’s awful 
embarrassin’ to put your clothes on in 
front of three engines and a whole crowd 
of people. Anyhow, pop got his hand 
plastered up—he'd burnt it gettin’ down 
the ladder—in a drug store. "Nhe said, 
“Well, Babe, let’s go home to Ohio.’ 
. So we walked down the street and 
hopped « train.” 

The moon exposed him completely. 
He stood, digging his toes into the dusty 
road and gazed at Ohio. Then he gazed 
at Jason and threw his cigarette away. 
He drawled, * Fifty and fifty makes one 
hundred! . Kid, I got three dollars 
inmy pants. I bet you’re named Rufus 
Darling.” 


gave me a 


Jason said, after a gulp, “No. My 
name’s Darling but I ain’t Rufus. My 


father was named Rufus. My name's 


Jase—Jason.” 

* You're bugs,”’ the stranger remarked; 
“you're cert’nly my twin brother. So 
your name’s Rufus Darling. My name's 
Jason.” 

*T ain't got any brother. I’m a only 
child. My name’s Jase Darling and my 
father’s dead!” 

“The hell! He's died in five minutes, 
then! . . . Your name’s Rufus Darling. 
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You got born out in this state of Wyo- 
ming. Your mamma’s name's Amy and 
I'm your brother.” 

Jason gulped and stepped back from 
this apparition. He had no twin brother, 
but this was himself in a black muslin 
shirt and yellow cotton breeches, wig- 
gling its toes on the moony dust. He 
had gone mad. It was much worse than 
the whirl resulting from six glasses of 
Vinocaladis in the rear of Pugh’s drug- 
store last week. He wailed, “ You’re 
crazy! Father died out in Cheyenne 
when I was six months old and 

“Who's been feedin’ you that stuff? 
Who told you pop’s dead?” 

“Mamma did!” 

“Squirrel food. She been tellin’ you 
your name's Jason?” 

“Yeh! It is. Who 
are, anyhow?” 

“Tm Jason Darling,” 
tion. 


oe 


you think you 
said the appari- 


S adamn lie!”’ Jason screamed and 
slapped the phantom’s mouth. 

Things happened. He was smitten 
with hammers on his ribs and stomach. 
He struck into a dancing cloud of dust, 
and arms came back to hammer his 
head. He had never boxed without 
gloves save in casual and short battles 
behind the High School. The feeling 
wis unhappy. Jason swung in his ad- 
mired right and met a solid, damaging 
surface. His fingers ached. He sobbed 
and drove his left at the black shirt. 

“You're all right,” said the phantom 
and blistered Jason’s breastbone with a 
horrible punch. 

Jason’s brain became a coal in his 
head. He struggled in a torrent of 
blows and without sight swung both 
The body gave back a little. 
Jason jammed himself forward and sud- 
denly ran intoemptiness. He stood and 
glared at the motionless wire of his 
pastures. Then he turned about and 


arts. 


saw dust settling on the phantom 
stretched in the road. 

After a cold second, the creature raised 
one leg in the air and said, “My Gawd!” 
in a calm and dispassionate tone. He 
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wasn’t dead. He would arise and ham- 
mer Jason again. Jason gasped and fled. 

He fled up the road and turned into 
the whitewashed gates of the barnyard. 
The phantom didn’t pursue. Jason 
halted to pant. The mighty barns and 
the black tower of the water tank were 
as usual. In the hired men’s barracks, 
someone was playing an accordion. 
Through the window Jason saw the 
shadows of men stripping for bed and a 
young fellow said, loudly, proudly,“ Yeh, 
Jase cert’nly cleaned him up, to rights.” 

The boy whimpered. He walked up 
the path under peach trees that led to 
the red, old house and wondered whether 
the phantom would drag him out of bis 
bed and claim that shelter. There was 
but one Jason Darling and that was 
himself. His father had died in Chey- 
enne when the boy was six months old. 
His mother had brought him east to live 
in his father’s house. He was certainly 
Jason Darling and not this mythical 
Rufus Darling whose pop climbed down 
fire escapes in Brooklyn. He was Jason 
Darling, nineteen years old, five feet 
eleven and a half inches tall, weighing 
one hundred and eighty-three and a 
half pounds, stripped. Anything else 
was a lie. He walked into the kitchen 
and turned up the spot of gaslight to a 
flame. His face was strange in the mir- 
ror over the sink. Jason washed it and 
shook dust from his blue shirt. A sav- 
age red blot appeared on the golden 
skin of his chest. He buttoned his shirt 
to the neck and lighted a cigarette. 
Someone was talking to his mother in 
the living room. Jason opened the door 
and strolled clumsily in. 

“T told you that you better let me 
ride you home,” said great-uncle Eben, 
“See? You went and lost your temper, 
fightin’, and there ain’t nothin’ so ex- 
haustive as that. And then you walked 
home so’s everybody could see you in 
Darling Street. Your papa was just 
the same way. You look like him and 
act like him.” 

Jason ordered, “ You shut your damn 
head!”’ 
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“Mercy,” his mother drawled, “don't 
cuss your uncle, sweetheart. You do 
look kind of all in. Sit down and have 
some root beer.” 

She lifted her tall and slim body from 
a wicker chair and poured the dark stuff 
into a glass. Her black eyes were, as 
usual, enigmatic. Her black hair 
drooped about her face. She said, “Sit 
down, Jase, and don’t be excited.” 

“Exactly like his papa,’ Uncle Eben 
pondered; “I knew the minute that 
Judge Cooper made me Rufe Darling's 
guardian that I'd have trouble with him. 
It was a kind of a relief that he run off. 
... TL expect it’s because you married 
him ‘fore he’d had time to get sensible, 
Amy, that Jase takes after him such a 
lot. Your pa hadn’t any right to let 
you get married with a seventeen-year- 
old boy—even in Wyoming.” 

“Mercy,” said Mrs. Darling, “a six- 
teen-year-old girl’s as likely to marry 
a seventeen-year-old boy in Ohio as 
Wyoming. And Jase isn’t half so ex- 
citable as Rufe was. Sit down, Jase, 
and keep cool. Was it a nice fight?” 

“Yeh. Pretty nice.” 

“I’m glad,” she drawled, pushing her 
hair back, “because we’ve got to get 
to work tearing that old barn down, 
to-morrow, and if you weren't satisfied 
with your fight you might be sulky with 
the men.” 

“Aw, mamma! I don’t get sulky.” 

“TI was just teasing you, sweetheart. 
That Coolan boy cut your lip a little 
and it’s bleeding. Put some alum on 
when you go to bed.” 

“It wasn’t Timmy Coolan that cut 
it! It was—” Jason choked and was 
still, scowling at great-uncle Eben’s 
boots. Then he finished, “I'll put 
some alum on, though.” 

His mother sank back into her chair 
and slowly yawned, letting her hands 
trail their pallor on the lap of a blue 
gown. She gazed at Uncle Eben civilly, 
as if awaiting his next speech. Jason 
admired her calm. She was always 
tranquil. Nothing altered this compo- 
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by lightning the day before. She dis- 
missed unruly farm hands and com- 
manded meals in the same lazy tone. 

“Well,” said the old man, “I got to 
get to bed. So you're goin’ to roust that 
old barn down, Amy? The tramps won't 
like that.” 

“Mercy! I don’t see that their feel- 
ings have got much to do with it. It’s 
no good to anybody and might as well be 
firewood. . Don’t forget your spec- 
tacles. Good night.” 

The old man’s motor buzzed off down 
the drive to the road. Mrs. Darling 
yawned. thoughts multiplied 
and were floating sparks in his brain. 
He must be wily. He must find out 
things. He said, ‘“‘Mamma.”’ 

“Yes?” 

“Mamma... didn’t you ever think 
of getting married again?” 

She laced her hands behind her neck 
and beamed at him, drawling, “Mercy! 
... Yes. I’ve thought of it and then 
I've thought it wasn’t awful useful.” 

* Useful!” 

*T don’t know just what I'd do with 
a husband, Jase. I’ve been bossin’ this 
farm for eighteen years. That’s plenty 
of occupation. A. husband’d kind of 
annoy me, I guess. And you'd prob’ly 
fight with him.” 

Jason shifted his feet and drank some 
root beer. He said, with immense awk- 
wardness, “But don’t you ever miss 
f—father?” 

“Mercy! yes. But that’s got nothin’ 
to do with being married. He was 
sweet—when he wasn’t mad about some- 
thin’. Yes, I miss Rufe. He hadn't 
much sense, [ expect, but he was awful 
nice and his eyes were bluer than yours. 

I saw him weedin’ papa’s yard in 
Cheyenne. It was the first job he'd 
got when he climbed off the train. So 
I went and looked at him and he wig- 
gled all over. Kind of like a puppy. 
He was awful sweet.””. She smiled in an 
amazing manner. One hand for a mo- 
ment caressed her cheek and a color 


“> 


Jason’s 


seemed to grow under the fingers. 
cert’nly loved Rufe.” 
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“Mamma, why didn’t you name me 
for him?” 

“Mercy, sweetheart! 
excited about it.” 

“T ain't,” said Jason, with sweat hur- 
tling down his back; “but, why didn’t 
you?” 

***Cause you had a twin brother that 
we named Rufe,”’ she yawned. 

“Aw, mamma! Why didn’t you ever 
tell me that?” 

“It ain’t what I'd call an excitin’ 
fact, sweetheart. Better go to bed. [I’m 
goin’.”” 

She rose. Jason said, with despera- 
tion, “Mamma!” 

“Tear” 

His tongue swelled. He couldn’t ask 
her if his father was alive. It seemed, 
beside the green lamp of this tame, old 
room, so strange a question. He said, 
“That’s a awful nice dress, mamma.” 

“You make me feel pos’tively vain. 
It cost forty dollars. Your dear old 
Uncle Eben was just scoldin’ me for 
wastin’ money on clothes.” 

*“He’s a damn ol’ fool!” 

“You cuss so like your papa,” said 
Mrs. Darling. “He was always gettin’ 
out of bed and steppin’ on tacks or 
things and his swear words were simply 
wonderful. He was an awful accom- 
plished kind of boy. He could car- 
penter. Made a cradle for you and Rufe 
out of the top of a old piano. Every- 
body in Cheyenne came and admired it. 
But he wasn’t much of a dancer. Uncle 
Eben raised him so strict that he never 
learned dancin’ right. . . . Well, good 
night, sweetheart.” 

The blue gown went swaying up the 
stairs. Jason gazed after her with hor- 
rible emotions and turned out the gas. 
The darkness frightened him. He must 
follow her and demand news of his father. 
The moon contrived to make the shadow 
of an apple branch into a monstrous 
fist on the wall beside the stairs. Jason 
gaped at it. He stumbled up the treads 
and reached Mrs. Darling’s door. 

The wood was more than a barrier. It 
was a shade. She had become quite in- 


Don’t get so 
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accessible—the retiring figure of a dream. 
She knew things that he had never 
guessed, that he had never thought of 
asking. She had come out of the West 
with his infancy on her arm when he 
was six months old. All the town knew 
as much. Men admired her. She told 
tales of her father’s ranch and of her 
pony. She sometimes rode a horse into 
Falksville and lazily talked to friends 
along the curb of Darling Street. But 
she knew things. 

The tall boy wriggled like a puppy in 
the moonlit hall. He mumbled, “Aw, 
mamma!” but heard the words as mere 
shadows of syllables. He could ask her 
nothing. Women were terrible. He 
would never kiss a girl again without 
thinking of her terrible secrecy. They 
walked about in fluttering, gay frocks 
and knew astonishing things all the 
time. He had an awe of his mother. 
He would never be able to advise her 
about cows or the uprooting of a profit- 
less apple tree. He slouched off to his 
room and threw his clothes at the spat- 
ter of moonlight on the floor. 

He had a brother named Rufus and 
Rufus said that he, Jason, was Rufus! 
It was frightful! Jason sat with his 
chin on his knees and wondered where 
Rufus had gone to. It presently seemed 
that Rufus was chuckling in the dark 
corners of the room. 

“T'd ought to’ve talked to him,”’ Jason 
muttered. He had lost his temper and 
had been excited. Frfty and fifty makes 
a hundred. They were certainly twins. 
It was suddenly clear that Rufus had 
died and hadn't been buried correctly. 
He had come to complain, in a black 
muslin shirt and torn canvas shoes, on 
a freight train. Jason crawled under a 
sheet and his familiar bed felt cool. 
Fifty and fifty. There were no twins 
about Falksville. It was a horrid phe- 
nomenon and indecent. Parents should 
know better. 

He sat on a fence, wondering why 
fifty and fifty made a hundred. Rufus 
came strolling up and took off his black 
muslin shirt. It was plain that, if Jason 
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put the shirt on, he would become Rufus 
forever. The shirt waved in the flicker- 
ing light as if it swelled to the size of a 
cloud. Jason ran away from it and it 
came after him, fluttering, inescapable. 
He hurried into an orchard and saw, 
far off, his mother’s blue dress. She 
could keep him from being Rufus. 
Stoves were hitched to his feet. He 
rushed among the collapsing trees and 
screamed, “Aw, mamma!” 

She said, near by, “Mercy! sweet- 
heart,” and Jason woke into sunlight, 
gabbling. Mrs. Darling rested her hands 
on the white iron foot of his bed and 
lazily declared, “You must have been 
eatin’ cold pie after I went to bed. I 
never heard such a holler.” 

He pulled the sheet up his chest and 
stared. Milk pails were jangling at the 
barns. The sun invaded the room. His 
mother’s green bathrobe waved a little. 
He said, “Aw, mamma!” His heart 
still rattled. She could save him from 
being turned into Rufus. Jason wailed, 
“Tam Jase, ain’t 1?” 

“Mercy! ... Who said you weren't?” 

“Rufus did! Last night.” 

His mother took a great breath which 
he heard. She leaned on the white rail 
and gazed at Jason. She asked, *‘ Where 
did you see your papa?” 

“T didn’t. I saw Rufus. . . . Down 
the road.” 

*“Where’s he been?” 

* Brooklyn.” 

“Did he say how your papa is?” 

*“Aw,mamma! What’s it all about?” 

Mrs. Darling raised her hands and 
planted them on her black hair. She 
drawled, ‘I never saw anyone like you! 
You came walkin’ in and sat and drunk 
root beer and never said a word! And 
then you'll go and get excited so’s you 
pretty near cry when a old cow dies! 
Men beat me. Rufus rolled over on to 
a pocket knife that was open on a table 
when he was three months old and cut 
his side perfectly awful. I nearly died, 
I was so scared. And Rufe—your papa, 
didn’t turn a hair. And then I told him 
he ought to wear pajamas instead of a 
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nightshirt in winters and he acted like 
the sky had fell. I’ve been trying to 
understand men all my life. I’m thirty- 
six years of age and no fool, if I do say 
so. Merciful Lord in Jerusalem! You 
saw your own brother down the road 
and simply didn’t bother to say a word 
about it!” 

“Aw, mamma! 
You never said I'd got a brother. 
he says he’s Jase and I’m Rufus.” 

“Well, he’s wrong. Your papa never 
could tell which was which of you. 
He’s brought that baby up to call him- 
self Jase. It’s simply ridiculous! He’s 
got less sense than a squirrel when it 
comes to anything important. Mercy!” 
said Mrs. Darling, “I feel abs’lutely 
foolish. Tell me about this.” 

Jason gabbled, ““We talked and he 
wanted to bet me three dollars I was 
Rufus Darling and he kep’ on sayin’ I 
was. Sol hit him. °’N we fought and 
I laid him out. Then I came home.” 

“T never imagined that anybody ex- 
cept your papa could be as big a fool as 
you are, sweetheart,’’ she drawled. 
“Fifty and fifty makes a hundred. You 
saw you had a twin brother so you 
knocked him down and came home and 
went to bed. You get so excited. Your 
papa never would write home from Chey- 
enne to Uncle Eben that he’d got mar- 
ried or nothin’. He seemed to have the 
idea that his uncle would make him come 
home and go back to High School. 
Every time I told him he ought to write 
home, he pretty nearly busted into tears. 
And when I told him I was goin’ to write 
his uncle, he threw his saw at the dog 
and swore so that the neighbors could 
hear him. Well, I put you in the baby 
carriage and walked down to the grocer’s 
and when I got back the fool had packed 
up Rufe in a market basket and left. 

.. What that child did without a 
nurse, I’m sure I don’t know! .. . I 
do hope your papa married a nice woman 
and had Rufe raised right. He wasn’t 


How did I know? 


And 


ever as strong as you, sweetheart.” 
“Aw, mamma! 
married again?” 


How could he get 
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“I’m sure I don’t see why not. He 
was awful good lookin’ and could make 
his living as a carpenter anywhere,” said 
the astonishing woman, happily, braid- 
ing her hair. “ But it’s awful interestin’, 
Jase.” 

“Aw, mamma! Why didn’t you ever 
tell me?” 

“Mercy, sweetheart! It was s’fi- 
ciently tough to have to come here with 
every woman in Falksville wonderin’ 
whether I'd been a ballet girl or some- 
thin’ simply promiscuous out home. If 
I'd let out that your father wasn’t dead 
and buried, Lord knows what they’d 
have said. It was silly enough in Chey- 
enne when Rufe—your papa—ran off, 
that way, between lunch and supper 
when we were asked to a officers’ dance 
at Fort Russell and I’d been to Denver 
foranewdress. . . . Brooklyn! Mercy! 

. . They must have come in on that 
ten-thirty train.” 

“They came in a freight car!” 

“Your papa simply admires freight 
cars to death. I never could see why. 
Now, get your clothes on and go find 
him.” 

“Where?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know, sweetheart,” 
said Mrs. Darling, tranquilly, and walked 
out of the room, pausing to adjust a 
photograph of the Falksville 1919 High 
School football team which had slipped 
sideways beside the door. 

“Aw, mamma!” 

“Tor 

“Well, what'll I say to him?” 

“Tell him to quit bein’ silly and come 
home like a white boy,” she called and 
closed her door. 

Jason kicked off his sheet and tumbled 
into his clothes. These known and an- 
cient garments seemed queerly loose. 
He felt reduced. He crept over the 
veranda roof and slid down a pillar to 
the grass. His errand was dangerous. 
His brother might be lurking in the 
barnyard and his father might be excited 


to madness for some reason. Nothing 
was reasonable any more. He walked 


through the gates of the barnyard and 
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beheld the farm hands dicing on the clay 
by the icehouse sedately. The cows 
were spreading off into the green vast- 
ness of the south pasture and the hot air 
engine of the water tower pumped 
amiably. 

“You fellers ain’t seen a feller that 
looks—that’s wearing one of those black 
shirts around?” 

“There ain’t been nobody here, this 
mornin’,”’ a farm hand said. ‘You ex- 
pectin’ somebody?” . 

* Kind of. If he blows in, you tell him 
to go talk to mamma.” 

Jason vaulted the pasture’s rail and 
stalked down the turf helplessly. Mist 
was still spinning up in tiny whirls from 
the grass, and the cows affably snorted 
to each other in the hot light. His eyes 
ached. The eighty cows regarded him 
accusingly as he passed among their 
knots of tan and black composure. An 
express lunged across the flat world east- 
ward and its whistle howled contemptu- 
ously at Falksville. The petty breeze 
worked with leaves on the high elms and 
tried to excite them. The pasture, the 
trees and the kine were disgustingly 
calm. Jason said, “Aw, hell!” at the 
top of his lungs. 

“Hey, ol’ man,” said a flattering 
“C'mon here and show me how 
you do this.” 

The voice shot from earth or sky. 
Jason cavorted on one heel and gaped 
about. The black shirt rose from beyond 
a cow and his twin grinned at him. 
Jason rubbed a sole on the turf and 
gulped, “H’lo!”’ 

“C’mon an’ show me how you milk 
this—this sweet choc’late advertisement. 
I been workin’ jialf of a hour and nothin’ 
happens.” 

He came about the cow and shook a 
tin can despondently. His hair was wet 
and moderately smooth. He had plainly 
been bathing in the small pond behind 
the old barn. His left eye was amber 
about its lashes and dark prints showed 
on his golden skin below the short 
sleeves of the shirt. 

“You can’t milk ‘em, right now,” 


voice; 


said Jason; “They just been milked and 
they’re dry.” 

*°S tough,” Rufus reflected and threw 
the can away. He dug his toes into the 
grass and went on, tapping a cigarette 
on his palm. “Pop ain’t waked up yet 
and I feel like all the insides’d been took 
out of me. I got to eat, guy. Gimme a 
light. . . . Thanks. . . . You're awful 
fast on your feet but you fight wild.” 

“T was—kind of seared last night.” 

“You acted as timid as a steam en- 
gine, kid.” 

Jason blushed. His brother ran a 
thumb expertly over his chest and ob- 
served, “You ought to train up "bout 
ten pounds more.” 

“I'm a hundred eighty-three!”’ 

“I’m a hundred ninety. You could 
stand that, easy. Liss’n, guy, I just 
simply got toeat! . . . Is your mamma 
married to anybody?” 

“No!” 

**°S fine,”’ said Rufus; ‘Pop’s a awful 
fool about this. He kep’ sayin’ that 
she’d of got a divorce and married some- 
body. The big bonehead’s kind of 
seared to go talk to her. He’s all ex- 
cited. °S why he sent me up to talk to 
her, las’ night.” 

““Where did you and him sleep?” 

“In this barn, back there. Pop didn’t 
sleep so much cause he’s pretty excited 
about gettin’ home. ... Think your 
mamma'll take him back?” 

Jason madly wondered if she meant to 
take his father back. She must. He 
said, “Yeh, guess so. Anyhow, she said 
to come on home. . . . This is all awful 
funny.” 

“It ain’t usual,” Rufus admitted; 
“And we blew out of Brooklyn and lef’ 
all our money in the bank but ten dollars 
and pop lost most of that playin’ black- 
jack with the guys on the freight. . . 
He’s a better carpenter’n me but he don’t 
stop to think where he’s goin’, much.” 

“Why ain’t you ever wrote me—I 
mean, mamma?” 

“How would I write her when I didn’t 
know she was?” 

“Well,” said Jason, “that’s so.” 
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Rufus slung an arm about him and 
they advanced on the barn. Jason ad- 
mired his brother’s swagger. He began 
to adopt it. It would be immensely 
interesting to walk down Darling Street 
with Rufus. 

“They have boxin’ at the Ath’letic 
Association every Thursday night.” 

“Yeh?” 

“Yeh. I knocked out a feller that’s 
six feet, last night.” 

“You need some more weight,” said 
Rufus, urgently. ‘You prob’ly eat too 
much sweet stuff and not enough meat. 
. . . Hey, pop,” he called into the barn, 
“here’s th’ kid!” 

Jason quailed before the shadowy door 
in the mossy side of the old building. A 
man snorted inside. A man came out, 
blinking his blue eyes, and stretched his 
thick arms. He said hoarsely, “ Well, 
hell, so there’s what you say is a foot 
bigger’n you, Babe! He ain’t.” 

“He looked bigger las’ night, pop.” 

“Y’ oughtn’t to get so excited, Babe. 
He’s half a hour younger’n you and he 
ain’t any bigger,” said Darling. He 
rubbed a bandaged hand on his chin and 
beamed at Jason. His curly yellow hair 
was stuck full of straw and he needed a 
fresh shirt. He ordered, ‘You kids 
got to keep your tempers. I don’t want 
to hear of you scrappin’ over nothin’. 
I can lick the pair of you and if you cut 
up, I will.” 

“Yeh,” said Rufus, placidly, “but I 
got to eat, pop. The kid says she ain’t 
married nobody and this is your own 
farm, so why don’t we snatch a meal?” 

Darling sat down on the sod and 
stated with passion, “Babe, you ain’t 
got any manners! It’s the army and 
foolin’ round fightin’ clubs has spoiled 
you. Your mamma’s a lady and I ain’t 
goin’ to have you go trampin’ into the 
house barefoot in them duds. The kid’ll 
go get us some of his clothes and—” 

‘| never heard anything so damfoolish 
since the war stopped,” said Rufus. 
“It’s your house and your wife and the 
kid’s my brother. You act like it was a 
church weddin’. C’mon.” 
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“Don’t you get impert’nent with me, 
Babe, or Ill finish up what Rufe started 
on you las’ night!” 

“I'd like to see you,” said Rufus, 
sweetly; “The kid’s got a left that would 
lay you out colder’n a undertaker’s heart 
if it landed on you just once. You'd 
ought to see what he done to my belly! 
Looks like a wall paper.” Rufus threw 
his cigarette away and told Jason, 
“C'mon, Rufe, we'll goeat, anyways.” 

““My name’s Jase,” Jason moaned. 

Darling shot up from the grass and 
struck his bandaged hand on his hip, 
“Hell’s bells and a bunch of parsley! 
Who’s been callin’ you Jase?” 

“Mamma. I asked her this mornin’ 
and she says I’m Jason.” 

“You ain’t! Babe’s Jason! It was 
him that rolled over on my knife and cut 
his stummick. He’s got the mark, yet.” 

‘**Mamma said it was Rufe did that!” 

“She’s wrong! It was Babe done it 
and he’s Jason! I ain’t goin’ to have his 
name took off him for nothin’! He was 
Jase in the army and census and every- 
where! . . . I ain’t treated Amy right 
and I’ve been a bum kind of a husband 
but I ain’t goin’ to have Babe’s name 
took off him for nobody . . . I’m goin’ 
to see her about this,” the fine man 
yelled, waving his fists in the air; “it’s 
simply ridiculous!” 

Rufus remarked, “‘ You’re the biggest 
bonehead I ever seen, pop. A rose would 
smell like it does if you called it a cab- 
bage. If she’s been callin’ the kid Jase, 
it’s no skin off my nose. Let him be 
Jase. You been bellyachin’ for two 
years to come home and milk the cows 
and makin’ me quit fightin’ because 
mamma wouldn’t approve of it, and now 
you're goin’ to start a catfight because 
she calls the kid Jase. I never listened 
to such bunk. It’s a lot of hooey. . 
There he goes!” 

Darling was trotting up the pasture 
among the annoyed cows. His arms 
thrashed the air and his long legs swung 
handsomely. Rufus kicked a toadstool 


away and sighed, “Thirty-seven years 
old and one of the best carpenters in 
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Flatbush and ain’t any more control of 
himself than a kid with prickly heat! 
He’s been yawpin’ about Amy in his 
sleep for years and all this. Has she 
got a good disposition, kid? He’ll start 
sump’n if she don’t calm him down. . . . 
I got to eat, too.” 

“We'd better go home,” said Jason, 
watching his father climb the barnyard 
rails. 

“T bet you a dollar,” Rufus said, 
“that I can get to the house before you 
do... . Right? . . .Ready? Shoot!” 

They came over the rails together and 
Jason gained a yard by jumping the low 
gap by the barnyard pump. Rufus gal- 
loped abreast under the peaches near the 
kitchen and stood panting while Jason 
fumbled for change in his pocket on the 
steps. 

“Twenty-five—fifty—and fifty—one 
dollar. ’S right, kid. Hey, liss’n at 
pop!” 

Darling was shouting inside the living 
room. Rufus swung open the screen 
door and stalked in. Jason peered over 
his black shoulder and beheld his father 
in full oration, hammering the table. 

“Simply ridiculous! Of course, Babe’s 
Jase! He’s got that cut on his stummick. 
Babe, show your mamma that—” 

“Aw, pop!” 

Rufus turned a violent red and dug 
his heel into the rug. Mrs. Darling 
brushed back her hair and drawled, 
“Mercy, Rufe! Don’t get so excited. 
It abs’lutely don’t matter a pin that I 
can see. You never could tell them apart 
and—”’ 

“T could too tell ’em apart!” 

“Shut up, pop,” said Rufus; “The 
kid don’t want to be called Rufus and 
I won’t stand to have him called Rufus. 
He’s my brother and I ain’t goin’ to have 
nothin’ slipped over on him by nobody. 
I’m goin’ to be Rufe. The lady says 
I’m Rufe, so I am. You ain’t got any 
manners. It’s like when you told that 
canteen girl in Saint Nazaire that she’d 
ought to take off weight to improve her 
looks.” 

“Mercy, Rufe!”’ said Mrs. Darling; 


“don’t tell me you took that child to 
France with you!” 

“I did! Where was I goin’ to leave 
him, for God’s sake?” 

“Why didn’t you send him home to 
me, like a white boy?” 

Darling said, “ Well, I thought of doin’ 
so, Amy ... but I didn’t know he 
mightn’t run into a stepfather—” 

“That’s the silly kind of trash you 
always did talk when you get excited, 
Rufe Darling,” said his wife. She fin- 
gered the breast of her blue gown and 
her face slowly filled with tints. Her 
voice did not rise. She drawled, “Rufus 
talks like he had some sense. Jase takes 
right after you. He’s likely to do any- 
thing when he gets excited. Lettin’ you 
and his brother sleep in that barn all 
night is precisely like him. And why 
you never thought to walk up and knock 
like a sensible person on your own front 
door is more than I can see. Lettin’ 
Jase give Rufus a black eye for nothin’! 
As for thinkin’ I'd get married again 
after I'd been married to you, I think 
that’s perfectly rude. Papa always said 
you were a bad judge of character and 
you are. . . . Jason, go rout out some 
clothes for your father and Rufe and 
don’t get so upset over nothin’. And 
give your brother a bath. You go along 
with Jase, sonny. Guess I'll call you 
Babe, like your papa does.” 

“Yes’m,”’ said Rufus. “ You better. 
I answer to that quicker.” 

“T can see that you're sensible. It’s 
a big relief,”’ she drawled, “‘to know that 
fifty per cent of this house will have some 
brains in it.” 

Rufus strolled up to her and took her 
by the shoulders. He considered her for 
a little and then said, “What about 
kissin’ me, lady? We're old friends.” 

“Don’t you get fresh with your 
mamma, you damn pup,”’ Darling 
shouted. He shoved Rufus aside and 
took his wife in his arms. “ You kids go 
get washed for breakfast: Clear out of 
here.” 

“Mercy!” said Mrs. Darling, “don’t 
talk so rough to them, Rufe! . . . You 
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big fool,” she resumed, “you've been in 
the house ten minutes and never both- 
ered to kiss me. Shut the door, Jase.” 

Rufus sat in the bathtub and scrubbed 
cinders out of his hair. They speckled 
the soapy water and he snarled, ** I need 
a steam shovel! . . . Say, kid, I got to 
eat and he'll be tellin’ her the story of 
his life for hours.” 

“The hired girl’s gettin’ breakfast, 
Babe.” 

Rufus grinned. He exhumed a cinder 
from his left ear and examined it. Then 
he said, “Hey, ol’ man . . . Pop made 
me swear I wouldn't tell nobody ‘cause 
she wouldn't like it. But we got to be 
fifty and fifty on stuff and you’re my 
bud, anyhow. Nor don’t let on 
to pop I told you. . = 

“Yeh. Shoot.” 

“I’m Baby Darling that fought some 
last year until pop made me quit. I 
thought you'd like to know ‘cause you 
trimmed me last night. . . . Gimme a 
towel.” 

Jason gulped and reverently handed 
his twin a towel. He reverently pro- 
vided him with clothes and a pair of 
silk socks. Then he tumbled down the 
back stairs and commanded the cook to 
make haste with breakfast. The puzzled 
woman grunted. 

“What with your mamma kissin’ a 
gentleman in the sittin’ room and you 
usin’ all the hot water to take baths and 
all—” 

“You hustle,” said Jason. He opened 
the sitting-room door and shut it softly. 
His face took on the vacancy of sheer 
beatitude as he walked upstairs again. 
His eyebrows were separate agitations. 
He observed Rufus brushing his hair and 
admired it. This being belonged to him. 
He was a treasure and a secret. He said, 
“*Mamma’s takin’ cinders out of his hair, 
Babe. Breakfast’s near ready .. . I 


guess we better walk downtown after- 
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wards and leave ’em alone. . . . There 
ain’t anybody at the Ath’letic Associa- 
tion mornings so you could start trainin’ 
me. . They have boxin’ on Thursday 
nights and we could show ’em somethin’ 
that amounted to somethin’... You 
were prob’ly awful tired last night.” 

“You're all right,’ said Rufus. “Yeh. 
We might fight a draw for the hicks on 
Thursday. Lead me to this food.” 

The sitting-room doors were still shut. 
Jason politely knocked when Rufus had 
stopped eating. His mother drawled, 
“Is breakfast ready, Jase?” 

“Yeh. Could I take the car down- 
town, mamma?” 

“Ask your papa,” said Mrs. Darling. 

His father called, “*Oh, get out of here, 
you!” and Rufus said, “* Let him alone, 
kid. C’mon, show me the town.” 

The car supported them into Falks- 
ville. Jason noted Darling Street in a 
fresh aspect. It needed improvements. 
It was too wide. People on the side- 
walks could hardly see persons in cars 
on the center of the street. He drove the 
machine under the shadow of trees before 
the drug store and nodded to a group of 
lads. Timmy Coolan trotted across the 
sidewalk and asked, “What's all this 
about your dad bein’ alive, Jase?” 

He spoke to Rufus. Jason leaned over 
his brother and said, ““Yeh. Pop’s out 
at the house, Timmy. Babe, shake 
hands with my friend, Mr. Coolan. 
Come on over here, you fellers. I want 
you to meet my brother.” 

He tossed an arm about his brother’s 
shoulders and basked in the reflected 
glory of something that the base never 
know. Nothing would ever drag from 
him the knowledge that this was a hero 
and that Jason had conquered him. He 
was so excited that he sat like stone and 
might have been useful to a sculptor 
desirous of the image of man’s highest 
happiness. 








THE HONEY-FLOW 


BY DALLAS LORE SHARP 


* HE honey-flow” is part of the 

technical terminology of beekeep- 
ing, and a very taste of its poetry. 
“Mediterranean” is the most musical 
word in the world, but what phrase in 
our language is so mellifluous as “ honey- 
flow,’ except we borrow the richer, 
sweeter Hebrew, “flowing with milk and 
honey”? The beekeeper’s harvest is 
liquid and actually comes as waves, or 
“honey-flows,” when the nectar-yielding 
flowers—maple, apple, dandelion, clover, 
clethra, and goldenrod (for my pastur- 
age)—sweep down the shores of summer 
in as many tides, till their sweets 


Have flooded the uttermost creeks and the 
low-lving lanes 

And the marsh is meshed with a million 
veins, 


and the hillsides and the deep, dank 
swamps pour into the waxen wells of the 
beekeeper, overflowing the hives. 

“The nectar-yielding flowers,’”’ I said, 
for all flowers do not yield honey, or 
any flower indeed. Only bees yield 
honey. Flowers yield sweet water— 
those that flow for the bees—a sweet 
water which may be ravishingly per- 
fumed and tinctured with distillations as 
of attar and frankincense and myrrh, 
but whose sweet taste is that of cane 
sugar only. This sweet water the bees 
suck from the flower tubes and carry 
home in their abdominal honey sacs, 
and on the journey in the body of the 
bee the sweet secretion of the flower, to 
which has been added a minute drop of 
acid secretion of the bee, undergoes a 
chemical change, resulting in a new com- 
pound called honey. 

As the drop of nectar is sucked from 
the flower tubes it receives in passing 


certain glands at the root of the bee's 
tongue an infinitely small drop of formic 
acid, and the change into honey begins. 
The bee hurries home with her load, but 
instead of running to the empty cell 
with her sac of sweets, she is met by a 
home worker who, mouth to mouth, 
drinks from her sister’s sac, emptying 
its contents into her own honey sac and 
adding her own portion of acid, thus 
doubly charging the nectar, as we charge 
the fruit juice at the fountain with a 
dash of acid phosphate; and the sweet 
water, which had been sweet with cane 
sugar, is now, from out of this second 
bee’s abdominal sac, poured into the cell 
of the comb, real honey, sweet with 
grape sugar, not cane sugar, a different 
product, the joint chemical compound of 
many blossoms and at least of two bees. 

The heavens declare the glory of God, 
and so does a drop of honey. One can 
steer as straight a course by a drop of 
honey as by that steadfast star in the 
mariner’s sky. 

The nectar-yielding flowers—maple, 
apple, dandelion, clover, clethra, and 
goldenrod—are the flowers of my own 
locality that come in honey-bearing 
waves. From each of these, except the 
clover, perhaps, I might, with careful 
handling, get a pure and distinct crop. 
Other bee pastures differ. Hardly any 
two are exactly alike, even within the 
same near neighborhood, as the bees fly 
not. farther than two miles from home 
when storing honey, and if the range is 
quite within the woods and swamps, as 
mine is, it may so differ in its flowers 
from the range of higher cultivated 
fields on the opposite side of the village 
as to necessitate a different handling of 
the hives in order to harvest an utterly 
different crop of honey. 
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I might call mine a clethra field, as the 
clethra is the only flower with white 
nectar sufficiently abundant to produce 
a marketable comb crop. In New York 
the beekeeper may have a buckwheat 
field; in Ohio, a white-clover field; in 
Colorado, an alfalfa field; and in Cali- 
fornia, the marvelous white and purple 
sages may be his stay, whose yields of 
honey sound to me—with my bees work- 
ing among the difficulties of the way- 
ward weather on this Atlantic shore— 
like tales of Promised Lands, of Lotus 
Lands, and golden Eldorados. I think if 
I could be born again I would become a 
beekeeper on the slopes of the Sierras at 
about the three-thousand-foot level, 
where the sages yield such “heaven- 
born honey” as flowed only from Mt. 
Hymettus, or for Virgil's bees among 
the orange groves on sweet Parthenope. 

Only certain flowers yield honey nec- 
tar, and only under certain conditions. 
White clover is perhaps the greatest 
commercial honey plant in America. 
Red clover does not yield honey—but 
only because the corolla tubes are so 
long that the bee’s tongue cannot reach 
the nectar at their deep bottoms. If 
we could find a honeybee with just a 
wee bit longer tongue! I once paid three 
sound dollars for a “ Red-clover Queen,” 
a queen bee developed from a “special 
strain” by long and careful selection, 
that had a tongue to touch bottom in 
the red-clover cups! The age of inno- 
cence shall never pass. By dint of all 
her licking has the honeybee added a 
red-clover cubit to her white-clover 
tongue? Not yet. But when she does, 
or when she borrows the bumblebee’s 
tongue, then shall she mingle the clovers 

the red and the immigrant white with 
the immigrant blue of the alfalfa, and 
give us an Old Glory product, a strictly 
national, 100-per-cent American honey, 
as well as the greatest honey crop of 
the world. 

Were alfalfa as adaptable to situa- 
tions, to soils and climates, as white 
clover, it would stand first among our 
honey-giving plants. A vast Western 
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plain in alfalfa is literally a violet sea of 
honey. The heads are heavy with a nec- 
tar that in those dry, irrigated altitudes, 
is less mixed with water than any other 
nectar we know. The bees roar over 
the waving waters in a small storm, 
their wings one wide, low hum in the 
clear air as they rush their heavy loads 
into the supers, ten, twelve, eighteen 
pounds of honey to a colony between 
sunup and sundown, storing, some single 
colonies, upward of eight hundred 
pounds of alfalfa honey before the hay 
is cut and the honey-flow is past. 
Nothing approaching that can happen 
here in my honey field; nor could hap- 
pen anywhere outside of such a vast 
acreage of flowers and the almost perfect 
nectar conditions which prevail in cer- 
tain of the sage and alfalfa regions of the 
West. Alfalfa will grow well only in 
soil that is high in lime, and like white 
clover, requires lime soil for a flow of 
nectar. Besides the right soil and acre- 
age, a great honey-flow demands ideal 
weather conditions—cold nights and hot 
days, and_the right rainfall. The bee- 
keepers of California have noticed that 
the nearer their rainfall approaches 
twenty inches, the nearer the honey-flow 
comes to flood; and they have found 
that for every hundred feet in elevation 
from sea level, the average rainfall of 
eight and one-half inches increases six- 
tenths of an inch. So around the three- 
thousand-foot altitude on the mountain 
slopes they can count almost certainly 
on twenty inches of rain during the 
year; and here the sage, no longer the 
fickle thing that other honey plants are, 
stores up the water all winter, giving it 
out as nectar in the summer, yielding 
regularly and yielding an optimum crop. 
In one of our latest books on the 
honeybee the author, speaking of his 
English conditions, says, “As long as 


honey weather holds—the warm nights 
when the honey is secreted, and the 
rainless days when it can be gathered’ — 
which would not seem to describe good 
honey weather either here or there. 
Ideal conditions are cold nights and hot 
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days, for the starch which is the plants’ 
stored-up food is turned to sugar most 
readily at a low temperature, just as the 
white potato comes out a sweet potato 
(almost!) when touched by the extreme 
cold of a cellar. The colder the night the 
greater the change of starch to sugar in 
the honey plant; and the warmer the 
day following, the faster, thinner runs 
the sap that dissolves this sugar and 
carries it to the nectaries of the blossoms 
—pouring it sometimes into the corolla 
cups as fast as the excited bees can toss 
it off. 

But not often—here in the hills of 
Hingham. Alfalfa will not grow in 
Hingham without heavily liming the 
soil, and even then does not seem to yield 
honey. Here the bees will work around 
an alfalfa field and never touch it. You 
can catch smelts in Hingham Harbor 
and dig luscious clams along the flats. 
For unparalleled, prodigal wealth, I 
know nothing to equal certain clam 
flats on the North River below Hingham. 
You can cut six crops of alfalfa a year in 
the Imperial Valley; you can dig hun- 
dreds of bushels of potatoes from an acre 
of Aroostook County soil; but twice in 
every twenty-four hours you can dig 
clams on the North River flats, where 
they lie a dozen deep in the sand, and as 
thick as if they were packed for ship- 
ment. I should have been a clam farmer 
in Hingham, not a beekeeper, except 
that this perverse human nature, to be 
content, must be trying to turn clams 
into bees and the salt sea tides into can- 
died honey-flows. 

The zest of life is found in its difficul- 
ties. There is some honey in Hingham— 
and a great deal of starch! Hingham is 
utterly lacking in lime, however, though 
rich in seam-face granite, so that the 
white clover, here, what there is of it, 
yields little honey; for white clover re- 
quires a lime soil, not only for its best 
growth, but for its maximum honey- 
flow. White clover is not a native 
American; it is north European, and 
while it grows everywhere in America, its 
ways are charted for nectar as the 
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waters of the ocean are for fish, the 
honey-flows following the soil surveys 
which show a lime deposit—as along the 
Great Lakes and throughout the Middle 
West. White clover yields its optimum 
crop in Canada, where intenser weather 
prevails—alternating colder nights and 
hotter days in a shorter, but nearer 
ideal, honey season. We American bee- 
keepers would gladly do away with that 
northern border and let the bees and the 
white clover make the two lands one. 

If Hingham has rich granite quarries 
and no store of lime, why try to keep 
bees in Hingham? If I kept bees to live 
I should probably cut granite in Hing- 
ham, or more likely I should move on to 
the buckwheat fields of New York, or to 
the clover fields of Ohio, or to the alfalfa 
fields of Colorado, or on to the fields of 
white and purple sage in the honeyed 
slopes of California. 

But I do not keep bees for a living. I 
live to keep bees. I do nothing for a liv- 
ing, but live, rather in order to do every- 
thing, from teaching (most futile, most 
fruitful of occupations) to beekeeping— 
dividing myself among the colonies, sub- 
dividing, minimizing, multiplying myself 
by my million bees for a million lives, in 
order to drink with a million mouths 
the nectar of doing. For we are only 
while we do; and the measure of life is 
not a vast amount of one thing—leisure, 
or money, or honor, or honey—but joy 
in a vast variety of things done and 
doing. So with God. 

Yet my Hingham field gave me, last 
year, more than a quarter of a ton of 
comb honey—and honey was fifty cents 
a pound! Still, the season before, when 
sugar was twenty-seven cents a pound, 
the bees found such short rations that I 
was obliged to feed them twenty-seven- 
cent sugar to tide them over the lean 
winter. They survived, and the five 
colonies of them reaped this harvest of 
seven hundred pounds in the wake of 
that famine, with plenty - besides for 
their own winter stores. 

Beekeepers in Hingham are bee lovers; 
and love and the lottery of the game ex- 
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plain the beekeeper’s presence in so poor 
a honey field. Every beekeeper’s field 
is his own, unique, as each season is 
unique, and each queen and colony. A 
colony of bees has a striking personality, 
is dominated by a marked will, moved 
by a certain spirit, and shows a fixed 
character. It gets to work early or late, 
and works hard or does not; is crabbed 
and ready for trouble, while the colony 
next to it never stings. To get on with 
its fifty-thousand-fold personality ruling 
the hive, to read the signs in the sky 
and guess ahead of the weather, and to 
know what flowers in your field and on 
your soil yield nectar and what do not— 
is the problem of the honey-flow as it 
touches locality. 

Almost any locality, however, is rich 
enough in flowers, and right enough in 
weather to make a few hives profitable, 
a profit as much pure poetry as pure 
honey, a combined product that cannot 
be wholly marketed, for poetry is be- 
yond price. 

So my bees start out with the first 
warm days in March, if such days come, 
the water-carriers leading the season’s 
labors unless bee bread is short and the 
pollen-gatherers must find something for 
the crying brood. Down to the brook 
go the water-carriers where the passing 
horses turn in to drink. Here the wheels 
have left a sandy bit of shingle in the 
thick-tufted banks, and here the bees in 
the shallows fill up their jugs by the 
hundreds to carry to the hives. For a 
hive without water this season of the 
year is as desperately off as a ship with- 
out water in the middle of the sea. 
Plenty of sealed honey there may be, 
and plenty of pollen bread, but, ‘‘ Water! 
Water!” is the cry of the baby bees. 
There must be water, or brood rearing 
cannot go on, and if brood rearing is 
delayed now, the harvest will come, but 
the workers will be missing and the 
honey-flow will fail. In the summer, 


when honey is coming in, it contains so 
much water that no diluting is necessary, 
but in spring the old honey is too heavy 
and may even be candied, when nothing 
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but water will dissolve the crystals and 
make it fit for the infant bees. By spring, 
too, the bee bread is stale (pollen is dry, 
dusty stuff to start with), and water 
must be kneaded into the paste to make 
it palatable. 

The water-carriers are out early, be- 
fore the earliest catkin is dusty. That 
catkin must not delay, however, or the 
brood will be crying for bread; the 
scanty store put by in the fall being very 
nearly exhausted, owing to unseasonably 
warm weather, and brood rearing begun 
before its time. So along with the water- 
carriers goes a troop with empty bread 
baskets, pollen-gatherers, searching for 
hazelnut catkins, and alders, and pop- 
lars, and pussy willows—even down into 
the spathes of the skunk cabbage, whose 
purple tents are sometimes pitched on 
the skim ice among the maples, so early 
does the spike of pollen-bearing flowerets 
rise dusty and dry in their tepee out of 
the muck of the swamp. 

If the weather has come before the 
flowers, then the breadwinners will seek 
out the wood pile and, fluffing up the 
finest powder in the heap of sawdust, 
will pack this into their baskets and 
hurry with it to the hive. 

For it is now that the future honey- 
flow is gathered, or left—like the un- 
gathered manna, to dry up and disap- 
pear. It is the bees in their cradles now 
who will be the harvesters later, not one 
of the old bees that came through the 
winter, living long enough, it may be, 
even to taste a drop of apple-blossom 
sweets in the middle of May. The col- 
ony must be strong, tens of thousands 
strong, when apples bloom, and all these 
thousands must come from one queen 
mother, each bee a tiny white egg in its 
own cradle; and all of them to be 
hatched and fed and grown into work- 
ers and sent afield, wise and swift and 
strong. It is a mighty mothering, and 
possible only because the collective care 
of the whole colony is bent to the busi- 
ness, this supreme business of the brood. 

My first real honey-flow is from the 
red maples. Here and there over my 
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honey field is a golden willow, here and 
there a white maple, both trees rich in 
pollen and nectar and both of them 
earlier than the red maple, but not in 
sufficient numbers for a yield of honey. 
The red maples come a week or two 
later, the staminate ones all gold, the 
pistillate ones all garnet, filling the low 
swamps and covering miles of my land- 
scape. One high fellow by the bend of 
the stream, with a top like a sunburst 
when his stamens are dusty with gold, 
is a favorite tree with my bees, such 
multitudes weaving in and over its round 
world of blossoms that the bum of their 
wings sounds like the passing of some 
giant swarm. 

That hum is the song of honey—if 
only the weather would permit. But 
New England weather is not of a hon- 
eyed, permitting nature. A crop of 
honey from the red maple might be 
gathered, as a crop of syrup from the 
sugar maple is gathered, when the sap 
starts in March, if we had a kindly 
weather. We have New England 
weather instead, the most capricious, 
cantankerous, most constantly incon- 
sistent thing in all New England, as the 
beekeeper records it. 

Let the chill winds go down for a day, 
let the sun lie warm against the maple 
swamp, and the bees come swaying 
home, freighted with pollen and nectar 
below the water line. It is the first rush 
of excitement since the goldenrod flow 
in the fall. You can feel the stir. You 
can hear the hoisting of sails as the fleets 
get away; the rattle of anchor chains as 
the argosies come to harbor with such 
cargoes as would crowd the hives, could 
such weather hold for two weeks together! 

But this is a stern and rock-bound 
coast. No trade-winds blow in spring- 
time across these nectared seas, and all 
the lading my fleets bring in from the 
gold and garnet coasts of the maple are 
a few uncapped cells of fragrant honey 
along the top bars of the frames. 

A multitude of little mouths have 
been fed on the maple, however, and 
perhaps it will never be possible so early 


in the spring to have enough worker bees 
in the field to feed the growing brood 
and store any crop beyond their clamor- 
ing needs, no matter how favorable the 
weather. The colony is growing strong, 
and the clethra is coming. 

There are no basswood trees (lindens) 
in my honey field, and not more than a 
dozen, perhaps, in all of Hingham. The 
basswood is the greatest honey-yielding 
tree in America. The forest of Arden, I 
am sure, was a basswood forest; and 
some of the trees of heaven will be bass- 
wood trees, and apple, and orange, and 
maple; and some of the arable fields of 
heaven will be in alfalfa; and the rocky 
pastures will be all white clover, with 
swamps of clethra, and mountains like 
Hymettus and the Sierras, covered with 
thyme and sage. There will be buck- 
wheat and goldenrod; but never a plant 
louse! for there will be no honeydew in 
heaven. And some of us there shall keep 
bees. 

But Hingham will do for the present, 
in spite of weather and plant lice and the 
lack of lime in the soil. And if Hingham 
has few lindens, she does have apples 
out to all her borders and across in all 
the neighbor towns. They cannot raise 
such apples in California as we can 
raise in Hingham. Irrigated apples lack 
the texture and the flavor. Nor is there 
any better honey than apple-blossom 
honey—nor any rarer in New England! 
For even by the middle of May the 
colonies are seldom strong enough in 
numbers to gather the orchard’s fickle 
honey-flow. I have had a little now and 
then—a faintly golden honey, perfumed 
with the pink-and-white breath of the 
apple blossoms, and tasting pink-and- 
white, too, if you can taste color and 
odor and robins singing in the rain! 

The last of the apples are still in bloom 
when the first white-clover heads ap- 
pear. If the extra honey chambers have 
not been put on yet, it is now time that 
every strong colony be given room for 
surplus stores. If mine were a white- 
clover field, June first would see the api- 
ary getting its stride, the bees return- 
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ing not in twos or threes, but coming 
home in little clusters—six, ten, twenty 
together—as if machine guns around the 
whole horizon were spraying the hive 
fronts with streams of golden bullets. 
When they pile in so, shooting down the 
gathered sunbeams, a tiny torrent into 
the hives, then a real honey-flow is on! 

A bee’s honey sac, when distended to 
its utmost, is but one-seventh of an inch 
across, holding but a minute drop of 
nectar. If ten pounds of honey are to 
be brought into the hive in one day, as 
sometimes happens from the white- 
clover flows (but never with me), and 
even fifteen to twenty pounds from the 
alfalfa flows in Colorado, one can see 
that millions of honey sacs must be 
emptied into the reservoirs to create such 
a flood, and that nothing less than a 
humming, swirling torrent must roar all 
day long through the narrow sluice of 
the hive. 

To me, in my doubtful honey field, 
where a colony seldom stores more than 
a pound of honey a day, these tales of 
alfalfa flows come straight out of the 
Arabian Nights. The Colorado bees are 
Aladdin’s jinns, not my ordinary honey- 
bees, that a single colony of them, while 
the alfalfa is in bloom, can gather 980 
pounds of the precious attar (equal to 
about seventy-five gallons) and store it 
and seal it in their waxen vials! 

I have seen Niagara, among rivers, 
but I have never seen such a cataract of 
working bees as must plunge all day 
long out of the wide waters of the alfalfa 
into the narrow walls of the hive with 
this flood of honey. I hope to sit down 
in front of such a colony some day and 
listen to this mighty harvest song. The 
imagination staggers at the trips to and 
fro, at the winged miles, at the sacfuls 
brought in, at the queen who mothered 
these working multitudes, and at the 
order prevailing inside the city’s gates, 
that not a drop of the liquor is spilled as 
it passes from mouth to mouth, from 
honey sac to honey sac, into the vast 
seventy-five-gallon vat that in one short 
season is filled to the brim! 
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From June and the first white-clover 
days on, my bees are steadily at work 
with the dandelions, the viburnums and 
dogwoods, the wild roses, raspberries, 
blackberries, and everywhere through 
the woods, with the low- and high-bush 
blueberries, the broad-leaved plantain, 
the peppermint and many weeds, none 
of which, however, bloom in sufficient 
abundance to furnish a pasturage by it- 
self, and a distinct honey-flow. But now 
and again the sumac finds congenial 
weather, and for a week or two the bees 
revel in its heavy juices which are dis- 
tilled during the middle hours of the 
day, a rich, thick syrup filling up the 
flowers as fast as the bees can drain 
them. If cones of oozing nectar stood 
over the sumac bushes, instead of these 
dense pyramids of small, greenish-yellow 
flowers, the bees would hardly crowd 
closer around, nor suck up more of the 
syrupy, golden sweets. When this rare 
flow is granted me, I gather as beautiful 
and as heavy a honey from the sumac 
as even the sage or the alfalfa yields. 

The mingled honey of these many 
midsummer flowers varies in color, con- 
sistency, and flavor from year to year; 
and sometimes the combined product is 
as rich and delicate as any of the pure 
strains. But too often it is clouded— 
smitten like a beautiful day with the 
black stain of storm—the hateful honey- 
dew. I am in the midst of woods. 
Standing in the lookout on the roof of 
my house, you can see off over miles of 
trees, pines and cedars, but mostly hard- 
woods: oak and beech and maple and 
hickory. Yonder are two steeples; there 
a water tower and some half-hidden 
roofs; and over on the far horizon, a 
hazy finger on a hazy sky, the tall 
Custom House tower in Boston, perhaps 
eighteen miles away. But in between, 


and everywhere, spread the woods, un- 
til you wonder where a bee can find an 
open glade and a flower for her tongue. 
And it is the oak and maple trees espe- 
cially that breed the plant lice, aphis, 
and the scale insects, the coccids, the 
sources of the hateful honeydew. 
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Whether flowers are few or many, 
whether honey flows or not, the bees 
hanker after this doubtful drink. There 
is a streak of depravity in all nature that 
makes us kin. The bees do not milk the 
lice as the herding ants do, but merely 
suck up the saccharine secretions which 
the lice exude upon the leaves. I have 
seen the hickory and the oak leaves 
glistening with it as with a dried coat of 
varnish. When the lice are on the top- 
most twigs where the tender leaves are, 
and rain their honeydew down till it 
wets the leaves below and spatters the 
sidewalk, one can readily see why the 
ancients called all honey, honeydew, 
looking upon it as heaven sent, a divine 
rain out of the skies. 

Some honeydew is delicious and whole- 
some, they tell me, and that kind may 
indeed come from heaven, but the home 
brew my bees are addicted to, a smoky, 
sulphurous, purging concoction, is boot- 
legged from an opposite region. I have 
described in The Hills of Hingham a 
unique and interesting source of honey- 
dew in my neighborhood which seems 
always present during this period be- 
tween the fruit blossom and the clethra 
flows. I found it near the end of July: 


The white clover flow was over and the 
bees were beginning to work upon the earliest 
blossoms of the dwarf sumac. Sitting in 
front of the hives after the renewed activity 
commenced, I noticed a peculiarly rank odor 
on the air, and saw that the bees in vast 
numbers were rising and making for a pasture 
somewhere over the sproutland that lay to the 
north of the hives. Yet I felt sure that there 
was nothing in blossom in that direction 
within range of my bees, nothing but dense 
hardwood undergrowth from stumps cut 
some years before. 

Marking their line of flight, I started into 
the low jungle to find them. I was half a 
mile in when I caught the busy hum of wings. 
I looked but could see nothing—not a flower 
of any sort, nothing but oak, maple, birch, 
and young pine saplings just a little higher 
than my head. But the air was full of bees; 
yet not of swarming bees, for that is a differ- 
ent and unmistakable hum. Then I found 
myself in the thick of a copse of witch- 


hazel up and down the stems of which the 
bees were wildly buzzing. There was no dew 
left on the bushes, so it was not that they 
were after; on looking more closely I saw 
that they were crawling down the stems to 
the little burrs containing the seed of last 
fall’s flowering. Holding to the top of the 
burr with their hind legs, they seemed to 
drink head down from out of the base of the 
burr. 

Picking one of these, I found a hole at its 
base, and inside, instead of seeds, a hollow 
filled with plant lice or aphides, that the 
bees seemed to be milking. Here were big 
black ants, too, and yellow wasps drinking 
from the same pail. 

But a bee’s tongue, delicate as it is, would 
crush a fragile plant louse. I picked another 
burr, squeezing it gently, when there issued 
from the hole at the base a drop of crystal- 
clear liquid, held in the thinnest of envelopes, 
which I tasted and found sweet. In burr after 
burr I found these sacs or cysts of sweets 
secreted by the aphides for the bees to punc- 
ture and drain. The largest of them would 
fill a bee at a draught. Some of the burrs 
contained big, fat grubs of a beetle unknown 
to me—the creature that had cleaned out the 
burrs, bored the holes in the base, and left 
them garnished for the aphis. The lice in 
turn invited the bees, who were carrying this 
honeydew home to spoil the harvest. 


My July honey often looks, for color, 
like Jacob’s cattle, and, in the comb, is 
quite unfit for the market. But all 
through these weeks I have been waiting 
—and building up this working unit till 
no single hive will hold it. If I get good 
honey in early summer, well, but if it 
comes dark, hundreds of pounds of it, 
well—I can use it for winter stores, or 
sell it below the standard price. I am 
waiting for August and holding these 
teeming swarms together. Some of the 
colonies have tried to swarm once, some 
twice, some three times, but I have 
foiled them, and shaken them, and de- 
stroyed their queen cells, and clipped 
their mothers’ wings—and kept them 
together for the seventh day of August, 
when every super is taken off and new 
supers with fresh, clean sections are 
clapped on the boiling hives, for the 
clethra-flow. With the coming of August 
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my honey harvest is at hand. I have 
worked and waited since the spring. The 
wet swamps are not white with the 
sweet spiked flowers, as in late April the 
higher woodlands were white with the 
drifts of the flowering dogwood; but 
there are places, and one whole swamp 
near-by, where the pure, cold flames of 
the clethra light, and almost warm, the 
shadows; and the heavy perfumes, 
closer and more cloying than the mag- 
nolia farther south, make one’s senses 
and the slow swamp airs themselves to 
reel. 

Now for right weather—cold nights, 
hot days, no high winds or rains. The 
flow will be over in three weeks, but if 
bees and gear are ready, I may again 
take off from each hive, by the beginning 
of September, as I did last season, an 
average of sixty pounds of greenish- 
white comb honey, heaven sent, so 
driven pure it seems, so fragile the 
comb, so fragrant, so infinitely far from 
human hands the wonder of its work- 
manship, the miracle of its being! 

This means swift, driving labor, day 
and night shifts, time and overtime for 
all, without rest or other respite for a 
single worker in the city until the uncer- 
tain harvest is safe within the walls— 
the field bees toiling to and fro till day- 
light fails, then all night long joining 
hands with the comb makers in the 
weird, silent ceremony and_birthlike 
travail for the wax scales, which must be 
‘**born,”’ or formed, perhaps, and flat- 
tened between the wax plates, and cun- 
ningly fashioned into hexagonal jars for 
to-morrow’s brimming flow. And all 
night long and all day long the breath- 
makers, those who ventilate and evapo- 
rate, are stationed as no human mechan- 
ics could place them, where they fan into 
life a steady breeze and send it circu- 
lating up and over the combs and down 
the windowless walls, and through these 
crowded multitudes, a cooling, cleansing, 
curing breeze and breath of life, which 
only in the caves of Holus could be so 
mysteriously controlled. 

It is the last week of August. A cold 
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dew, silvery sister to a frost, has rimed 
the grass, strung every spider web with 
pearls, tipped every pointed blade and 
edged every scalloped leaf with beads of 
blazing dawn. But the roofs of the bee 
cities are dry and even warm as I put 
my hand upon them, so hot burn the 
fires of life within the walls. I lay my 
ear to the city roof and listen. A muffled 
sound, distant, deep, continuous—the 
sough of mimic winds among the pines, 
the rush of mimic rains across the corn, 
the milling of a million mimic hoofs upon 
the plain! And then, instead of storm, 
I hear the mighty rhythm of the mill; 
the multitongued music of swishing 
belts, whirring wheels, ringing hammers, 
drone of drill and lathe and fan, the 
seething roar of furnace, and the stir of 
stepping, stepping—the stepping of a 
huridred thousand work-shod feet. 

The sun is still behind the steep oak 
ridge. Through the clethra swamp swims 
a cold cloud of fog and lingering gloom. 
The gates of the bee city are shut. But 
now a field worker comes forth and 
darts away; then another, and another 
—water-carriers, who shall find every 
dew-drenched flower a fountain. Then 
more appear; and one returns, the first 
this day of many multitudes. Now every 
gate swings slowly out, and all the morn- 
ing air begins to hum with high harvest 
singing, as the gold-clad workers wing 
along their aérial way into the ripened 
fields. 

At ten o’clock I can hear the song from 
my study window. At noon I can feel it, 
a tingling current that hums across the 
taut, vertical wires of the sun, singing 
from all the vibrant needles of the pines, 
and thrilling along my own tuned nerves 
till everything seems charged from the 
dynamos in the hives. 

I fear no stings as I drop down among 
the toiling, turbulent seekers. They are 
too excited to attend to me. Drunk 
with work, booty-gorged, they pour 
down before the gates, run through with 
their loads, empty them, and scurry 
back, spinning out on their ‘heads or 
wildly round and round on their backs, 
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as mad as men, in their rush to the field 
and their lust for gain. 

Against the green background of 
pines I can see them coming afar off— 
little gleaming figures, silvery flecks, like 
ships sailing down the sunshine, low 
laden, some on even keels, others zig- 
zagging as if dodging U-boats, till sud- 
denly, a few feet from the hive, they 
luff and go about, not a single ship, but 
fleets of them, a rocking, swaying cloud 
of sails coming into port from the seven 
seas of the sky. And other fleets keep 
clearing port, torn from their moorings 
by a hurricane of desire for the treasure 
buried on the cool sweet shores of the 
clethra swamp. 

As day declines, the uproar in the 
apiary gradually dies away; workers 
gather in groups, or hang in dense clus- 
ters, outside the crowded hives. Endless 
processions are still returning, still going 
forth, but the great clethra-flow for the 
day has ceased. These afternoon workers 
are gleaning in the open meadows on the 
jewel weed, the joe-pye weed, boneset 
and early goldenrod; the workers on 
joe-pye weed coming in covered a gray- 
brown from toe to antenne, with fine, 
dusty flour for bee bread. 

Now the long shadows from the wood- 
top fall like bars across the gates of the 
little cities, the sun fails, the chill dew 
begins to fall, and the field work for the 
day is done. Through the early dusk a 
few far wanderers come lagging home; 
but the companies have melted from 
before the gates, the sentinels have been 
set and quiet night closes in upon what 


had been a scene of unparalleled activity 
and excitement in this little world of 
bees and men. 

The honey-flow with this day reached 
its flood. Two pounds, three pounds. 
perhaps, of the wondrous product were 
stored in the combs of every colony. No 
other day has approached this since 
summer came, nor will another, unless, 
perchance, some mid-September evening 
brings a gentle frost and a still morning 
follows with a cloudless sky and a sun 
as gold as_ the goldenrod. Then you 
should once more see the bees. The foun- 
tains of the deep have broken up. The 
earth overflows with sweets. The bees 
cannot store as fast as the nectar flows, 
and the roar of the hives is like an army 
with banners and airplanes. Far out 
from the hives you can smell the heavy 
odor, as if all the essences, all the oils, 
all the perfumes of summer were trying 
out here in the hot September sunshine 
and being bottled by the bees. 

But to-night a blighting frost may 
mow the harvest like a reaper, leaving 
only the white and the purple asters and 
a few sheltered sprays of goldenrod. 
Indian summer will follow, and now 
and then will come a calm, mild day 
to call the bees “from out their winter 
home.” 

But if no such days come until next 
April, there are stores inside the waxen 
walls to outlast the longest winter, and 
I have taken from each hive, it may be, 
fifty to one hundred and fifty pounds of 
sealed sweets as the summer’s honey- 
flows. 





/ 











THE SONGS OF FIVE WOMEN 
BY JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 


THE WIFE 
WOMAN snatched him from the gates of birth, 
And laid him at another woman’s breast, 


And when he slips at last beneath the earth, 
A woman bathes him for that last, long rest. 


His curling head he tucks within her elbow, 
His burning lips he cools upon her heart, 
His silvery hair rests on her faithful shoulder, 

A tree, a vine, a crutch, our constant part! 


Where can we lean, on whom he leans forever? 
Where shall we rest, who must his pillow be? 
Guessing our want, he reached above a moment, 
And found us God . . . who needs Him more than we? 


THE MOTHER 


ND did She smile you down the path, 
And slip aside and mock your wrath, 
And leave you cursing all the rest? 
But I will always love you best! 


And did They smirch your youth-white page, 
And soil your message to the Age, 

So that you cannot read it clear? 

But you will always find me here! 


And did It drag you off the shore, 

And pound you under that white roar, 

And toss you back, bruised, blind and dumb? 
But I will be here when you come! 


THE DESERTED MISTRESS 


ie is very old, my dear, 
Old, very old. 

Written down in heart’s blood clear, 
A story often told. 


Life’s just read the tale to you— 
Did you therefore think it new? 
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This is very drear, my girl, 
Drear, very drear. 
Gone the rosy, dizzy whirl, 
The happy, eager fear. 
Fate has bent your white neck, now— 
Did you think ’twould never bow? 


This will wear away, my friend, 
Wear, wear away. 
Passing, passing, without end, 
The night will follow day. 
When time’s sand has drifted deep, 
Will you thank your God—and sleep? 





THE TOAST O° THE TOWN 
( LOVE it was a rosy thing, a merry thing, a gay thing, 
It bloomed above this cold old earth like roses on the snow. 
It turned into a clawing thing, a cutting thing, a stabbing thing— 
I've loved a many times, my lass, and I ought to know! 


O Love it was a graceful thing, a tender thing, a touching thing, 
It bent above my lifting arms like wave crests o’er the land. 

It turned into a dull thing, a clumsy thing, a crushing thing— 
It’s bruised me many times, my lass, I ought to understand! 


O Love it was a bloomy thing, a flamy thing, a starry thing, 
It flung me up above the clouds as stars leap in the sky. 

It turned into a leaden thing, a curséd thing, a corpse thing— 
And yet I turn and look, my lass, to catch it, passing by! 


THE LAST LOVER 


OW Love has finished with me—wilt Thou have me? 
My feet are bruised, my breast is crushed and torn. 
I have thrown off the roses—wilt thou, Lord, wreathe me? 
Press on my drooping head Thy crown of thorn! 


I am poured out and emptied. Canst Thou fill me? 
Beggar at last, I plead for heaven’s alms. 

O wounded of the world, take me and heal me! 
Press my pale hands between Thy bleeding palms! 


Now, while the shadows gather, and grow, and near me, 
Now, while the lights fade out and the whole world slips, 
Lean from Thy kindly cross, my Lord, and lift me, 
Give me to drink the gall from off Thy lips! 


Vor. CXLV.—No. 868.—62 





OUT OF THE 





AIR 


BY LEE FOSTER HARTMAN 


f geese DRE’S, as usual, was 
crowded. Most of the tables were 
already pre-empted by supper parties, 
vho had come in from the theater, and 
the orchestra was evolving its first se- 
luctive and syncopated strains that 
would carry on into the morning hours. 
lhayer and I had found a table on the 
upper level well removed from the pale, 
waxed square of dancing floor, which 
would presently be astir with its neo- 
pagan gaiety, but in which we had no 
interest. We had come in for a couple 
of club sandwiches—to the obvious dis- 
appointment of the waiter, who mo- 
mentarily hovered over our table, took 
our order, and departed with curt 
brusqueness. 

I was fumbling in my pocket for my 
cigarette case when my companion hap- 
pened to mention Truslow’s name. In 
what connection, I have now forgotten, 
for certain memories of my own were 
abruptly stirred, together with an old 
persistent wonder. 

“You don’t mean Robert Truslow— 
the Tungsten King?” 

Thayer smiled at the appellation. “I 
don’t know how he came by that name 
out West. Tungsten was only a minor 
item in the list of his mining properties. 
The bulk of his fortune was made in 
silver and copper.” 

“Then you know him?” 

“Well, rather. I’m his godson. I 
must show you sometime the cherished 
silver cup (metal from his first mine) 
which I acquired on that occasion. In 
those far-off days tungsten had yet to 
be heard of.” 

A stolid bus-boy approached and filled 
our water glasses. Staring at the cube 


of ice glittering in my tumbler, my 
thoughts were caught away to the 


Far West. There seemed to rise before 
me a vision of lonely alkali plains and 
sullen-browed hills where man_ had 
rudely set about disemboweling the 
earth. 

I was suddenly prompted to ask: 
“That tungsten mine of Truslow’s in 
Nevada—didn’t the Russian govern- 
ment, early in the war, try to buy it?” 

“Why, yes.”” Thayer looked curiously 
at me. “‘I happened to be staying at 
Sans Souci when Count Lazarov and his 
retinue came out to negotiate the deal. 
You know Sans Souci—that island of 
Truslow’s?” 

Of course I knew of Sans Souci. It 
had been pictured in every Sunday 
newspaper supplement in the country. 
Truslow had bought the island outright, 
and had built there a stupendous man- 
sion, bastioned and bulwarked, remote 
from all the world. It was that typical 
gesture of feudal grandeur and over- 
lordship which American multi-mil- 
lionaires are wont to make in the face 
of a world that prates of democracy. 
But what caught me up with astonish- 
ment was the odd coincidence of Thay- 
er’s presence at Sans Souci at the time 
I had mentioned. I leaned forward, 
planting my elbows on the table. 

“T happen to know of something very 
queer about that tungsten business and 
the Russians. I’ve often wondered if, 
after all, it wasn’t merely an outlandish 
hoax ... the raving of a poor, de- 
mented devil... ” 

I hesitated, for the incident did seem 
absurd after all these years, seated here 
in Alexandre’s, in the thick of Broad- 
way’s midnight revelry. But Thayer 
urged me on. 

“Just what are you driving at?” 

[ had to remind hira that previous to 
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our going into the war (Thayer and I 
had met in the Intelligence Division) 
I had been for a short time in charge 
of a the Pacific 
coast. 

“It had been erected for the purpose 
of making some _ secret tests with 
wireless telephony,” I continued. 
“Ostensibly we were just a wireless-sta- 
tion, under government control. We 
went through a daily routine of re- 
ceiving and sending, most of it in code. 
A pretty dull business I can tell you. I 
was heartily glad when the word came 
that I was to be transferred. Then, 
one noon—the very day before my 
successor took charge—there burst in 
on me the queerest of human derelicts, 
a little, wizened gnome of a man, almost 
green in the face from terror. He 
clutched at my coat with a shaking, un- 
clean hand, and started to pour forth 
the wildest tale imaginable. I was quite 
neredulous at first. I could see that he 
was drunk—or drugged. His eyes 
were bloodshot, the pupils dilated. And 
they glittered unpleasantly in a way 
that made me suspect he was not all 
right in his head. But his ghastly tale 
held me. He said his name was Curly 
Dirkes.” 

“What !—Curly Dirkes?’ 

“Some pensioner or hanger-on at that 
tungsten mine of Truslow’s.” 

Thayer nodded. “A relic of the old- 
time West. I've heard Truslow, in a 
reminiscent mood, tell about him.” 

“And he had a grudge against Trus- 
low?” 

My companion smiled. “Something 
of the sort. He was born out of luck. 
He had a queer genius for mechanics, 
and in his early years had been cheated 
out of several valuable inventions—at 
least so he declared. Then it seems 
he went out West. Truslow, later on, 
fell in with him. Only, from the start 
Truslow invariably seemed to have the 
luck that Dirkes always missed. Dirkes 


wireless-station on 


parted with several claims that gave 
Truslow his first real start to fortune. 
Consequently, as the years went on, the 
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illusion grew upon Dirkes that Trus- 
low had tricked him out of a vast for- 
tune—Truslow, whom he declared he 
had grub-staked back in the eighties. 
Drink had got its grip on the old fellow 
by that time. Out of sheer pity Truslow 
eventually gave him some easy job at 
that tungsten mine. Dirkes merely 
continued to drink and brood upon his 
wrongs. In his senile way he had come 
to believe that Truslow’s entire suc- 
cess was due to him, and that Truslow 
was a monster of ingratitude. The lat- 
ter wouldn’t hear of having the dodder- 
ing old chap discharged, and so Dirkes 
held his job, mumbling to himself in 
and out of the mine office, and breathing 
maledictions against his benefactor.” 

“ Did he ever threaten Truslow’s life?” 
I asked. 

“Very likely. But nobody paid any 
attention to his witless talk. It had 
come to be a stock joke around the mine 
office. Besides, Truslow never visited 
that tungsten mine. Even if Dirkes had 
been really bent on revenge he had no 
opportunity.” 

“But at last it seems that he had,” 
I interposed. ‘“That’s what brought 
him staggering into my wireless-station, 
on the verge of collapse. It was impos- 
sible to get a coherent story out of him. 
Truslow, it seems, had wired for a box 
of tungsten-ore specimens to be rushed 
to Sans Souci, where he was awaiting 
the arrival of that Russian commission 
that wanted to buy the mine. Dirkes 
had tampered with the box, and then 
followed it to the coast, apparently 
fascinated by the crime he had planned. 
He had actually seen the box put 
aboard the vesse! that was to take the 
commissioners off to Sans Souci. 

“But the debauch that promptly 
followed had unmanned him, and the 
prickings of a long torpid conscience 
had done the rest. He had done for 
Truslow at last, was the burden of his 
maudlin remorse. He had contrived to 
put some sort of infernal machine—of his 
own invention—in that box of tungsten- 
ore specimens. When Truslow opened 
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the box ... that would be the end 
of Truslow. 

“A nice, diabolical finish, eh?” [ 
commented, “Apparently, it hadn't 
occurred to him that some one else 
might open the box a 

“'Truslow’s wife, for example,”’ Thayer 
suggested. His brow was contracted in 
a sudden, thoughtful frown. 

“In any case, once the box was at sea 
the poor devil had lost his nerve. He 
didn’t dare face the awful consequences 
of his crazy deed. And so he had 
floundered into the wireless-station. 
Perhaps it was not too late, if only 
warning could be flashed to Sans Souci. 

“That was the problem, I saw at once 

-to get word instantly to the island. 
The box was beyond recall. By this 
time it had reached Sans Souci. Per- 
haps Truslow had already opened it— 
I had cold shivers at the thought. 
The only hope was that 'Truslow hadn’t 
yet done so. But in that case every 
minute was priceless, and wireless was 
the only chance. 

“By the time I had got this much 
clear in my mind, Dirkes was clawing 
at me to sidetrack everything else and 
get into communication with Sans 
Souci—warn Truslow not to open the 
box. He was a repulsive object to con- 
template; the very air of the room was 
tainted by his intoxicated breath poured 
forth in that desperate appeal. Clearly, 
he was half out of his mind, and the 
question remained whether his gruesome 
tale was not the fabrication of his drink- 
crazed brain. 

“Well, of course, I couldn’t take 
chances as to that. I dropped every- 
thing and started calling Sans Souci. 
Fortunately, Truslow had erected a wire- 
less-station on his island so that he could 
keep in touch with the coast. 

“The statics were bad that day. A 
couple of war vessels off somewhere 
were barking back and forth at each 
other in code, to say nothing of the 
chatter of a dozen land stations jam- 
ming the air. I tuned for Sans Souci and 
sent out call after call, over and over 
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again. Then broke off and waited. 
But no response. 

“Meanwhile the wizened, little gnome 
was leaning over my shoulder, watching 
my every movement with his ferretlike 
eyes, and twisting his frowsy cap in his 
hands. With the receiver clamped 
over my ears, his mumbling talk was 
shut out; but every now and then he 
would tap me on the arm, and when I 
looked round he would lift his ragged 
eyebrows in mute, crafty inquiry. I 
would shake my head—no answer yet— 
and turn back to my key. 

“After twenty minutes of this futile 
business, my nerves were completely 
on edge. I might as well have been 
trying to signal Mars. And with Dirkes 
hanging over me like an Old Man of the 
Sea, lurching unsteadily from one foot 
to the other, and every half minute 
reaching out to paw my arm in his panto- 
mime—well, I could stand it no longer. 
But Dirkes was not to be got rid of, 
nor could I shake off the feeling of my 
own responsibility in that crisis. I 
kept picturing that box of ore speci- 
mens in Truslow’s unsuspecting hands— 
possibly at that very moment. 

“Then I had a desperate inspiration. 
‘Look here!’ I turned on the persistent 
Dirkes, dragging the receiver off my 
cramped ears. ‘It’s just possible that 
something’s gone wrong with their 
sending apparatus. They may hear 
me calling but can’t reply. I’m going 
ahead and send the message blind— 
just trust to luck that they pick it up.’ 

“And on the slim chance that Sans 
Souci—silent as the grave—might yet 
hear, I condensed the crucial facts into 
twenty words or so, which I began to 
send blindly forth. 

“At the staccato splutter of the key 
and hissing sparks, a queer look of satis- 
faction spread over Dirkes’ evil face. 
His clawlike hands closed and unclosed 
themselves spasmodically. Not a dot 
or dash escaped his sodden but watchful 
gaze. For an hour or more I stuck to 
the sending key, under the compulsion 
of his unrelenting presence. My fingers 
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ached, grew numb while they held to 
the mechanical round of that frantic 
message, repeated time after time until 
the words lost all sequence and meaning 
in my jaded brain. 

“Well, naturally, it began to seem a 
silly business—this stark, fantastic 
alarm, shrieked out into the ether over 
and over again. While my fingers 
automatically held to their task, I 
wondered if I was not playing the fool 
to the senile vagaries of Dirkes’ drink- 
crazed brain. It might prove later, on 
investigation, to be nothing but a hoax, 
and yet here was I, in charge of a govern- 
ment wireless-station, crying it to the 
four quarters of the heavens. Ajokethat 
might entail awkward explanations. 
But if Dirkes had spoken the truth— 
this grisly tampering with the box . . . 
well, how was I to judge? No, the peril 
was too grave. And so I kept on—for 
hours, it seemed—held to that intoler- 
able task by a tortured conscience 
and the drunken, remorse-crazed Dirkes. 

“And during all that interminable 
time Sans Souci maintained its sphinx- 
like silence. The red disk of the sun 
glowed on the ocean’s edge, dipped and 
disappeared, while my key kept up its 
unflagging, persistent call. And sudden- 
ly, as the dusk gathered, I was aware 
that Dirkes had slunk away, had dis- 
appeared. I was wondering where and 
when he had gone, when one of the 
station men entered. ‘Say,’ he bluntly 
informed me, ‘there’s a drunken old 
codger out here that has cut his wrists 
and throat.’”’ 

I paused to relight my cigarette, 
while my thoughts hung upon the 
crumpled heap that was Dirkes, and the 
persistent, unavailing cries that had 
radiated out into space to die unheeded 
upon the ether. 

Thayer, catching sight of our waiter, 
had impatiently beckoned to him: 
“Those club sandwiches—without may- 


onnaise,” he reminded him. “Please 


hurry them along!” 
“The service is always confoundedly 
slow in this place,” I grumbled. 
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Thayer turned from watching 
waiter’s dubiously retreating back. “I 
can tell you one thing for a fact,”’ he 
said casually. “The wireless at Sans 
Souci was out of commission that day 
you are speaking of. A guy-wire had 
snapped in the high wind during the 
night, and one of the towers had crashed 
down. ‘Took a week to fix it.” 

I dropped back in my chair at the 
words and contemplated anew, but in 
a limp, sickly way, that unforgettable 
afternoon of futile effort, capped by 
Dirkes’ suicide. 

“Well, I've often wondered. Natu- 
rally. You see, the next day I started 
east, and I never learned anything, al- 
though I read every newspaper I 
could lay hands on for a week. . . . So 
the poor devil had simply gone out 
of his mind, eh? When I think now 
of all those hours I spent sending that 
ridiculous message that got nowhere— 
sheer wasted effort.” 

“IT wonder if it was, as you say, 
wasted effort.” Thayer was studying 
the table-cloth with half-shut eyes, as if 
deep in some intricate speculation. 

I halted with uplifted glass, dumb- 
founded. “Do you mean that it wasn’t 
a hoax?” 

“That story of Dirkes’. 
don’t know.” 

“But that alleged bomb in the box 
of ore specimens—”’ I persisted. 

Thayer, still glooming at the table- 
cloth, shrugged his shoulders. ‘“That’s 
precisely my point.” 

I regarded him for a moment, com- 
pletely mystified. “Aren’t you rather 
cryptic?” I demanded tartly. 

Thayer laughed, and now he leaned 
back in his chair and looked across at 
me. “I don’t mean to be. But, really, 
there’s no answer to your questions. 
I’m wondering now myself. And I 
happen to know something about that 
queer business— more than anyone 
knows, except perhaps Eileen Truslow. 
She’s Truslow’s wife. 

Our waiter reappeared with a tray 
which he set down upon a serving table, 
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but to my annoyance I discovered that 
he was about to serve a party at an ad- 
joining table that had come in after we 
had done so. 

“The service is abominable in this 
place,” I grumbled. “However, you 
were saying—” 

Thayer turned with a shrug from 
observing the waiter’s ministrations at 
the adjoining table. “I shall have to 
tell you about Eileen,” he resumed. 
“She was Truslow’s second wife. Much 
younger than he. Hardly more than 
twenty-six at the time we're talking 
about, while Truslow is all of fifty-five, 
I should say. Typical, American self- 
made success. You know the type— 
big, heavy, impressive; mentally, rather 
simple and unsophisticated, but with an 
iron will that matched his iron frame. 
Eileen, a decided contrast—petite, 
blond, willowy, and . . . well, spiritu- 
elle. But that’s not the word. What- 
ever it was, you felt it very distinctly 
when her eyes were suddenly turned 
upon you. Wonderful eyes—large, lus- 
trous, gray, framed by very dark lashes 
although her hair was like spun gold.” 

Thayer frowned as he strove to pick 
his words. “Unless you had known 
Eileen, I don’t think you could under- 
stand. There was an eerie, elfin quality 
about her that you meet only in fairy- 
books. If you came upon her unawares, 
you were apt to startle her out of some 
queer reverie that was more like a 
trance. Then, suddenly on guard, her 
smile would flash out, and she would be 
just Eileen. But it left you wondering 
what she had been thinking about. You 
sensed a mysterious mental world to 
which she alone had entry, and where 
she repaired on strange, furtive excur- 
sions. 

Lay ey 





ruslow was completely in love with 
her in his crude, heavy way. Only his 
passion for the woman seemed domi- 
nated by his big, mannish delight in 
her as a child. He had the usual mas- 


culine pride in his sheer possession of 
her, for Eileen was a woman that men 
fell in love with at sight. 


Along with 
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her wonderful coloring was a matchless 
skin and the most flawless shoulders 
that I ever saw graced by a dinner-dress. 

“And yet,” Thayer punctuated his 
words with a despairing shake of his 
head and a shrug of his shoulders, “she 
had all the prankish wilfulness of 
a young, untamed girl. There was 
something primordial about her that 
refused to capitulate to the decorums of 
polite society. That’s why she loved 
Sans Souci, where she could run free and 
get Truslow away from his business. 
For Truslow’s affairs were multitudinous 
and encroached heavily upon him. At 
times Eileen would be goaded to open 
protest. ‘Oh, business! Always busi- 
ness!’ she would bridle, and Truslow 
would laugh, heartily amused at her 
little, jealous outburst. She particularly 
resented the invasion of Sans Souci by 
that Russian commission. 

“*We shall hear nothing but tungsten 
discussed for two whole days!’ she 
darkly prophesied, standing beside me 
on the veranda, as we watched the 
arriving party coming off in a tender 
from the yacht. Their baggage followed 
them ashore, and along with it the box 
of tungsten-ore specimens. I particu- 
larly remember, for later on I came 
upon the butler puzzling over it as he 
directed the disposal of the luggage of 
Truslow’s guests. Eileen resented its 
advent as symbolical of the tedious 
negotiations that were going to usurp 
all else at Sans Souci for the next day or 
two. 

“*T’ve a great mind to pitch it into 
the sea,’ she threatened, and Truslow 
laughed. ‘Business is business,’ he re- 
minded her in his offhand way. ‘And 
tungsten is tungsten, I suppose,’ retorted 
Eileen, turning away from the box with 
a despairing lift of her pretty shoulders. 

“The newcomers had already been 
presented to her—Count Feodor Laza- 
rov, and the two Englishmen. Captain 
Gresham held some post in the War- 
Office—y oung, clean-faced, slender, very 
correct in his military bearing. Burrill, 
much older, and a man of affairs, was 
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the technical expert of the party. But 
Count Feodor was the dominant figure 
of the group. The cosmopolitan, born 
and bred, shone out in his every move- 
ment. You realized it at once in the 
way he bent over Eileen’s hand, con- 
veying a sort of Old-World homage to 
her youthful American beauty. He 
murmured his compliments in French. 

“That night, at dinner, the talk 
drifted naturally to the war, in which 
we Americans were as yet wholly out- 
siders. In those early days there was 
the usual speculation as to how long 
the conflict would last—a discussion 
in which Burrill and Truslow sharply 
differed. Then the talk got round to 
the critical fortunes of the Russians on 
the Eastern front. 

*** Tf we could but peeralittle way into 
the future,” Count Feodor exclaimed 
with a sort of sigh. ‘Is it not so, ma- 
dame? What would we not give for one 
brief glimpse of what is ahead!’ 

“Truslow looked quizzically across 
the table at his wife. ‘That’s Eileen’s 
specialty —knowing things before they 
happen.’ 

“Tt was rather crudely put, but Count 
Feodor seemed instantly to compre- 
hend. He laid down his fork and 
regarded Eileen intently. ‘So! I felt 
that you were not—how shall I say?— 
comme nous autres.” 

“*Eileen colored uneasily. ‘My hus- 
band is only jesting. He likes to tease 
me about my having a sixth sense, as 
he calls it.’ 

“*And she has!’ Truslow insisted. 
‘Telepathy, second-sight—call it any- 
thing you like. Quite extraordinary. 
You wait and see now, after dinner. 
You'll play cards with us, Eileen?’ 

“A quick look of dismay leaped to her 
face. ‘Oh, ['d much rather you men 
had your game to yourselves!’ 

*** Nonsense!’ said Truslow. He had 
already discovered that Count Feodor 
had a fondness, like himself, for stud- 
poker. 

“Eileen yielded to his wish. She 
didn’t like to play cards. They had 
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an uncanny way of yielding up the 
secret of their rank and suit when in her 
hands. When she dealt, which she did 
with extraordinary, swift precision, her 
fingers ‘were a delight to watch. You 
got the impression of their being myste- 
riously sensitized, endowed with some 
occult control. They became, so to 
speak, the antenne of her mind, through 
which she could project a sort of mental 
vision. 

“And the cards did seem trans- 
parent under her touch. She played 
poker —as most women play—with a 
naive ignoring of the psychological 
finesse which men bring to the game. 
But the most adroit of antagonists was 
helpless when matched against her. 
She would finger her stack of chips, 
flash her quick smile at a challenging 
raise, half-shut her eyes or brush her 
hand across them, and then suddenly 
drop her cards outright or raise to the 
limit. And she was invariably right. 
Truslow, sleek and ponderous in his 
dinner clothes, would watch with un- 
feigned amusement the performance, 
which he never sought to understand. 
A game of cards, no matter how reckless 
the stakes, was for him a trivial diver- 
sion remote from the issues of life. 
Eileen, he would have said, had ‘some 
queer knack at cards,’ letting it goat that. 

“Thus it went that evening with 
Count Feodor and the others. We 
played with varying bad fortune among 
the rest of us, while Eileen’s stack of 
‘blues’ mounted higher and higher. She 
began to drop out of hands, betting 
rashly and then relinquishing her stakes, 
as if she were deliberately trying to lose. 
For her incredible luck held. In the 
middle of one hand, in which the stakes 
had mounted high, she suddenly dropped 
the cards which she was dealing and 
pushed over her piles of chips. ‘It’s 
not fair!’ she burst out. ‘I don’t 
know how I know, but I do. Count 
Feodor has kings back to back, and I 
have aces.’ 

“Count Feodor laughed and exposed 
the concealed card. 
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“*T shouldn’t play, Robert,’ she ap- 
pealed to Truslow. ‘It spoils the game.’ 

“Qur sitting broke up then and there, 
Eileen insisting that there should be 
no settlement, and we adjourned to the 
veranda for a smoke in the soft night air. 
It was then that Eileen had a moment 
alone with me, away from the others. 
‘What is this queer thing about me?’ 
she demanded with sudden intensity. 
“Why do things seem to come to me... 
out of the air?’ 

‘Her fingers were tearing at some ten- 
dril of the vines that flanked the veranda. 
Suddenly her hand reached out as if in 
appraisal of the empty air, fingering its 
quality. Instantly a look of disappoint- 
ment crossed her face in the starlight of 
the summer night. ‘What a pity! It 
will turn stormy to-night, and I did so 
want to have a nice day to-morrow, 
although’—and here she glanced across 
at Truslow, deep in talk with his guests 
—‘I know Robert has forgotten what 
day it is.’ 

“That was as close as Eileen ever 
came to a confession about herself 
—that strange prescience of things 
remote in space or time, which Truslow 
called ‘hunches.’ I doubt if she really 
understood herself. At times I think 
she was even a little afraid of herself as 
of something abnormal and not of this 
world, and was glad of Truslow’s simple 
whole-souled love, which drew her al- 
most roughly down to earth and held 
her there. His sheer physical dominance 
of her was like a banking of ashes thrown 
upon this queer flickering of her soul; I 
fancy that, underneath it all, she may 
have glowed in a contented warmth, 
grateful to be shut out from the strange 
voices that called to her.” 

I broke in on Thayer at this point. 
“And so, you are going to tell me that 
she had one of her ‘hunches,’ as you 
call them, regarding that box.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” he retorted. 
“I'm merely telling you the facts that 
I have personal knowledge of, as an 
eye-witness. And one of them is the 
fact of the dismantled wireless. The 
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wind rose violently during the night, as 
Eileen had predicted. We were in for a 
three-day gale. In the morning one of 
the towers was in splinters on the 
ground. It particularly distressed Eileen, 
for the wireless at Sans Souci was her 
favorite toy. Gridley, the young chap 
in charge of it, had taught her the M orse 
code, and she would sit in the little cabin 
by the hour, listening to whatever 
messages were speeding through the air. 
She seemed to get no end of fun out of it. 
Celestial eavesdropping, she used to call 
it. In time she could send and receive 
almost as well as Gridley himself. 

‘* Well, the wireless was down and out, 
and Eileen was without that diversion 
while Truslow and the Russian com- 
mission sat in high conclave over the 
purchase of the tungsten mine. They 
got seriously into it after luncheon the 
following day, although Eileen wanted 
to take the whole party for a tramp 
around the island over the dunes. She 
reveled in those dunes under a strong 
wind, with the gray sea lashed to white. 
But Truslow firmly overruled such non- 
sense; the afternoon was to be devoted 
to serious business. Count Lazarov, he 
reminded her, had not come to Sans 
Souci to romp over the dunes. 

“TI could see that Eileen was miffed. 
She seemed to think that she had some 
particular claim to that day and its dis- 
posal. During luncheon I noticed that 
Eileen had fallen rather oddly silent. 
I put it down to pique at having her 
plans for the afternoon overruled. In 
spite of Count Feodor’s animated talk 
(and he knew how to talk to a pretty 
woman) now and then Eileen’s gaze 
would become abstracted. I caught her 
looking absently across the table, and 
yet intent upon something, with her 
fork half-raised from her plate. Her 
little trick of brushing her hand across 
her forehead when baffled, was fre- 
quently repeated. She would look up 


suddenly, her gray eyes very wide as if 
her ear had caught some far-off cry. 
And for a long moment she would seem 
to be listening intently. 


Then she 
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would abruptly recollect herself, flash 
her smile upon Count Feodor, and try 
to pick up the thread of his talk. A 
few moments later and the puzzled 
frown would steal back to her face, and 
her eyes grow vacuous. It was as if 
she were trying to catch some distant, 
pulsing cry borne on the wind—some 
formless and all but inaudible sound 
that persistently eluded her. What- 
ever it was, she grew ill at ease. By the 
time coffee was served, her foot was 
nervously tapping the floor and her 
laughter at Count Feodor’s gallant 
persiflage was altogether forced. 

“Truslow and the commissioners re- 
tired to his study. I wandered out to 
the veranda, filling my pipe. Suddenly 
Eileen was at my side, looking out across 
the wind-swept dunes with that same 
searching, uneasy frown between her 
eyes. Then a queer thing happened. 
Standing beside me, she slipped her arm 
into mine, and I got a curious sensation. 
I seemed suddenly linked with some 
mysterious magnetic circuit coursing 
through her, and for a moment I was 
vividly aware that something impended, 
swirled in the air around us, struggled to 
become palpable, articulate. 

“She turned upon me _ abruptly. 
‘What is it? Don’t you—can’t you 
feel . . . something?’ 

“Her arm dropped from mine, and 
instantly the queer sensation was gone. 
I looked out upon an empty world, 
across wind-lashed dunes, above which 
the gulls wheeled white against the 
leaden sky. I prosaically struck a match 
and nursed its flame over my pipe- 
bowl. Between puffs I dropped some 
jesting remark, as if humoring a fanciful 
child. Instantly the eager appeal upon 
her uplifted face vanished, gave place to 
a look of sudden hurt. She swung ab- 
ruptly away from me. ‘I will know!—I 
must!’ And with that she ran down 
the veranda steps and started toward 
the dunes. As the wind caught and 
buffeted her, she broke into a run, her 
slender, pliant figure braced against the 
blast. 
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“From the veranda I watched her in 
lazy admiration. She seemed like some 
pagan nymph out of mythology escaping 
to her former haunts, and _ boister- 
ously welcomed by all the elements. The 
fierce airs tore at her golden hair, 
flattening her filmy dress upon her, en- 
veloping her in sudden whirls of flying 
sand, as if in sportive welcome of a play- 
fellow. Even the gulls, careening in the 
gray overhead, swerved and darted down 
as if to greet her. She no longer seemed 
wholly earthbound, wholly mortal. It 
was as if she had flung off all hampering 
human ties and sought some strange 
affinity with the turbulent winds above 
her. And suddenly, on the crest of one 
of the dunes, she paused and flung wide 
her hands, as if in passionate appeal to 
the mysterious gods of that upper 
world.” 

Thayer shrugged his shoulders and 
looked across at me helplessly. ‘ You'll 
think I’m romancing, but I can’t help 
it. You should have seen her at just 
that moment—her lithe figure suddenly 
rigid, her arms flung outward and 
slightly lifted in that attitude of mute 
appeal. Stark against the sky, she 
was like some Spirit of Supplication, 
sculptured for all time . . . tense, im- 
ploring, eloquent. And demanding 
what? Hanged if I know. No one 
could ever fathom Eileen’s sudden 
moods. Some riddle seemed to beset 
her, filled the air about her—some in- 
articulate cry, you might say, elusive, 
impalpable, afloat in the ether. And 
with her arms flung wide, it was as if 
she were resolved to tear that riddle from 
the air by some occult process . . . her 
sensitive fingers spread out, attuned to 
things beyond mortal apprehension. 
Like antennee—was my odd thought at 
the moment, suggested doubtless by 
the stricken wireless tower just beyond 
her—stark against the leaden sky like 
her own palpitant, expectant figure. Yes, 
she was like that—just that . . . ener- 
gized by some mysterious power out- 
side herself, attuned to harmonies of the 
ether that we mortals never hear.” 
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“Oh, come now, Thayer,” I inter- 
posed, cutting in on his rhapsody. 
“You don’t expect me to believe—” 

“I’m not asking you to believe any- 
thing at all about Eileen Truslow— 
out there on the dunes, her hands lifted 
to the sky like that crippled and impo- 
tent tower that rose behind her. I’m 
merely telling you the facts, and you 
can put any interpretation upon them 
you like. Eileen may have raced off 
there in sheer exuberance of physical 
spirits in a revel with the wind and fly- 
ing sand. She was a creature of sudden 
moods and impulses like that. In fact, 
I didn’t give the matter any thought. 
I turned my back on her and went into 
the house. My pipe had gone out and I 
wanted another match. 

“I wonder if we are ever going to get 
those sandwiches,” Thayer suddenly 
exclaimed, twisting round in a vain en- 
deavor to locate our waiter. But the 
latter had seemingly vanished to the 
ends of the earth. Thayer turned. back 
to me, and found what consolation he 
could in sipping from his water glass. 

“That strange tryst on the dunes 
couldn’t have lasted very long. I 
didn’t see Eileen return to the house, 
but a few minutes later, passing threugh 
the hall on my way to my room, I had a 
sudden, unexpected glimpse of her. The 
door of the library was ajar; and there 
was Eileen in the act of snatching up a 
mahogany box from the table and clutch- 
ing it to her breast, while the men were 
half -rising from their chairs in bewilder- 
ment at her abrupt descent upon them. 

“As I mounted the stairs I heard 
Truslow’s voice— ‘But Eileen! What’s 
the meaning of this nonsense?” And no 
answer from Eileen—only her swift 
retreating footsteps through the hall. I 
was speculating in some amusement as 
to what Count Feodor would think of 
the ways of spoiled American wives, as 
instanced by Eileen’s “wilful” disrup- 


tion of that solemn conclave.” 

“But the box?” I broke in upon 
Thayer impatiently. 

Thayer coolly eyed me across the rim 
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of his uplifted glass, as he deliberately 
drank. Then he shrugged his shoulders. 
“You would ask that, of course. Well, 
from the window of my room a few 
moments later, I had a further glimpse 
of Eileen, still clutching the box, 
running off toward the sea. The island 
lifts very sheer at that end where 
Truslow’s house is built. I watched her 
curiously, wondering what queer deviltry 
she could be up to. She paused at the 
edge of the bluff, lifted the box aloft with 
both hands. And the next moment I 
saw it, hurled forth in a wide are, fall 
swiftly into the sea.” 

Thayer lifted his glass and drank 
again. For some minutes I waited in 
vain for him to resume, but his at- 
tention seemed riveted on some distant 
object. “I wonder if that fellow is our 
waiter,” he announced uncertainly. 

“But look here, Thayer. She must 
have told Truslow—later.” 

His glance came back to mine. “Told 
him what? That he had forgotten it 
was her birthday that was being dese- 
crated by that interminable powwow 
over tungsten—which she had ruthlessly 
broken up?” ‘Thayer seemed to con- 
template that possibility. “No, I 
think she let him make that belated 
discovery for himself. . . . By Jove, I 
believe it is our waiter. If he hasn't 
brought those club sandwiches . 

I dropped back in my chair and bit 
my lip. The man was unfathomable. 
“Tt was most extraordinary behavior on 
the part of Mrs. Truslow, if I may be 
permitted to say so,” I commented 
ironically. 

My tart words evoked another char- 
acteristic shrug from Thayer. “ Extra- 
ordinary? No—not if you knew Eileen. 
I told you she had a habit of doing im- 
pulsive, unaccountable things—which 
seemed to amuse Truslow. For he was 
always indulgent to her outbreaks. I 
think that was his heavy, inarticulate 
way of showing that he loved her. . . . 
Well, at last!” he ended abruptly. 

For our club sandwiches had, in fact, 
arrived. 





WHERE ALL 


ROADS LEAD 


BY AGNES REPPLIER 


NLY they don’t! How the old 

Maine adage, “All roads lead to 
York,”’ ever got into print, or into the 
minds of men, remains a mystery. Geo- 
graphically and historically, York is a 
byway, remote from main-traveled 
roads and from painful possibilities of 
development. Yet within a radius of 
a few miles, skirting York River and 
running to the open sea, are three 
settlements, sharply contrasted and dis- 
tinctly representative. They tell, each 
in its own fashion, the story of American 
civilization. 

First York Village, small, serene, old, 
typical of a long-past generation which 
achieved in all it built something akin 
to beauty. Its sole claim to historic 
distinction is its priority as a “city,” 
being the first English colony to receive 
this dignified charter, which it kept for 
a few proud years. Its charm lies in its 
imperviousness, in its admirable re- 
pudiation of change. It remains unren- 
ovated and uncontaminated by its pro- 
gressive neighbors. A mile away lies 
the summer resort of York Harbor, 
gay, suave, distinguished, hospitable, 
its roads lined with cottages and flower- 
ing gardens, its rocky coast covered 
with spacious homes. And only two 
miles farther on, the magnificent curve 
of York Beach is cluttered with a medley 
of shops, booths, amusement halls, eat- 
ing places, scores of little boxlike houses 
with Arcadian names, and hundreds of 
holiday seekers disporting themselves 
on the sands. An unbeautiful place, 
but alive, stirring, and cheerful. It 
belongs just where it is (though there 
are those who wish it elsewhere) to round 
and complete the picture, to illustrate 
the triumph of the principles for which 
we believe we went to war. 


The story of York is a quiet one. Too 
tolerant for religious persecution and 
too tranquil for witchcraft, the settle- 
ment lacks the somber interest of more 
fervid and febrile communities. Even 
the Indian massacre in 1692, though it 
nearly cost the infant town its life, is 
less famous than the Deerfield massacre 
in 1704. There were no mysterious 
warnings, such as the Deerfield colonists 
dared to ignore; no picturesque details, 
like the carrying of the church bell 
(originally stolen by privateers from a 
French ship) all the way to Canada on 
a dog sledge; no strange stories.of cap- 
tive women clinging to their Indian 
husbands, and loath to return to civ- 
ilization. In all its social and historic 
aspects, York presents fewer high lights 
and heavy shadows than most New 
England colonies. 

The settlement owes its existence to a 
custom common among English explor- 
ersof kidnappingstray Indians and carry- 
ing them home as curiosities. In 1611 Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, a gentleman whose 
foreign name was at variance with his 
ancient lineage (the blood of the How- 
ards flowed in his veins, and his family 
had been landowners in the parish of 
Wraxall since the days of Edward IT) 
was deeply impressed by the appearance 
and the bearing of one of these captives 
brought to London by George Wey- 
mouth. The Indian’s name was Epanow, 
and he is described as “a goodly man 
of a brave aspect, stout and sober in 
demeanor.”” That he was also astute is 
proved by the fact that he used the little 
English at his command to so enlarge 
upon the fertility of his native soil, the 
abundance of game, and the excellence 
of the fishing, that a ship was speedily 
fitted out to reconnoiter this promising 
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coast, and the savage was taken along 
to act as interpreter and guide. The 
voyage was made in safety; but before 
the little vessel could touch at Marthas 
Vineyard the accomplished Epanow 
escaped, and stirred up the Indians to 
such fierce resistance that landing was 
impossible. “Thus,” mourned Sir Fer- 
dinando, “‘ were my hopes of that partic- 
ular voyage made void and frustrate.” 

It was not long, however, before he 
tried again. A proud, restless, ambi- 
tious, impoverished man, devoted to the 
monarchy, the episcopacy, and other 
aristocratic devices never keenly favored 
in New England, he was greatly es- 
teemed by Charles I, who granted him 
vast tracts of virgin forest, and vaster 
powers of jurisdiction “for himself and 
his heirs forever.” The only trouble lay 
in wresting the land from the red men, 
and maintaining authority over the 
whites. Sir Ferdinando never crossed 
the but Thomas Gorges, whom 
some historians call his nephew, and 
some his “cosen,”” came over in 1640. 
The tiny settlement at the foot of 
Agamenticus was duly chartered as a 
city, and christened Gorgeana in honor 
of its founder, who desired “‘to so famil- 
iarize and perpetuate his name.” 

Such modest hopes are often doomed 
to failure. Sir Ferdinando died in 1647, 
and by 1652 Massachusetts had assumed 
control over the loosely governed settle- 
ment, revoked its charter, reduced it to 
a township, and rechristened it tersely 
York. The colonists were strong- 
limbed, stout-hearted men of good 
Scotch and English stock, who had lived 
in orderly, if independent, fashion, deal- 
ing out justice with an unsparing hand. 
There is the record of a woman tried, 
condemned, and hanged for the murder 
of her husband eight years before the 
Massachusetts laws were adopted; and 
minor offenses were punished in the sum- 
mary and picturesque fashion common 
to the period. In 1650 it was ordered 
that “the Treasurer is for to provid a 
pare of billbowes and a coucking stole 
iducking stool] to be payd for out of the 


sea; 
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publicke stocke.”” A whipping post was 
also set up on the green, whereas more 
thrifty settlers were wont to utilize the 
town pump for this purpose. 

Thus awfully equipped, Gorgeana was 
able to command obedience, and insure 
some measure of tranquillity. When two 
bellicose matrons, Mrs. Hilton and Mrs. 
Flanders, passed by a natural transition 
from abusing their husbands to abusing 
their neighbors, they found, to their 
regret, that they had gone too far. So 
also did William Wormewood, arraigned 
as ““a common swarrer and a tarbulent 
person.” William Hilton, the henpecked 
husband and proprietor of an inn, was 
admonished “for not keeping vittual 
and drink at all times for strangers 
and inhabitants’’; while landlords who 
charged for more liquor than had been 
drunk were ordered to pay “double 
impost for all that they had drawn”— 
a punishment which fitted the crime with 
oriental nicety. 

It was no easy matter to adjust laws 
for the first New England colonists, who 
made them offhand as they were needed, 
and resented the inevitability of change. 
Before 1647 no goats, swine, or women 
were permitted on the Isles of Shoals, 
the fishing folk who inhabited these 
strips of land desiring neither herds nor 
domesticity. The world moves, however, 
and in 1647 one John Reynolds, a resi- 
dent of the Shoals, asked and obtained 
permission to keep his wife by his side, 
provided no complaint was made against 
her. She seems to have behaved with 
commendable prudence, knowing herself 
liable to deportation. The Shoals were 
sterner than the mainland—which was 
never lenient—in dealing with trouble- 
some women. In 1665 one Joan Forde 
was publicly whipped for having in a 
moment of ill-advised heat called the 
constable “‘a horn-headed rogue.” 


It was to Massachusetts, however, 
that York owed the “‘olde gaol”’ of which 
it was, and is, inordinately proud, and 
part of which was built as early as 1653. 
A handsome, substantial edifice, with 
pleasant, well-heated rooms (used prob- 
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ably for civic purposes) above, and very 
unpleasant, but equally well-heated, 
rooms, called poetically the “dungeons,” 
below. Whatever hardships the early 
malefactors may have endured, they were 
certainly kept warm during the bleak 
New England winters. As a matter of 
fact, they seem to have resented any 
hardships, and when things were not to 
their liking they said, plainly (like the 
lady in John Davidson’s ballad who had 
been deceived into going to hell) that 
they would not stay—and they didn’t. 
The most interesting thing about this 
ancient building, pronounced by Sylves- 
ter to be the strongest prison east of the 
Piscataqua, and which was equipped 
with all the paraphernalia of massive 
bolts and sinister sword-blade gratings, is 
the ease with which its inmates departed 
when they tired of security and inaction. 
The records of the jail show that in 
one day, a pleasant June day suggestive, 
no doubt, of woods and waters and the 
open fields, eight prisoners escaped, 
which must have left the little strong- 
hold quite empty and deserted. The 
following May a prisoner “ was taken out 
for an airing, and escaped from the per- 
son who had charge of him,” which 
sounds like Sing Sing in its cheeriest 
days. A more ingenious and painstaking 
captive wrenched a bar from his window 
in the north cell, allowing scant room for 
exit, smeared the sword-blade gratings 
with a little blood, and then concealed 
himself in the chimney. When his 
absence was discovered, the jailer and 
the selectmen marveled that so big a 
man could ever have squeezed himself 
through so small a space; and one of the 
party, being of an experimental turn of 
mind, thrust his head and shoulders out 
of the aperture, only to find that he 
could not draw them back, and that the 
rest of his body would not follow. When 
the excitement incidental to this discov- 
ery had quieted down, the visitors went 
away, leaving the door of the cell un- 
locked, and the prisoner, blackened with 
soot, walked quietly out to freedom. 
To a few chosen offenders, sober, de- 


pendable felons, was granted the “lib- 
erty of the yard,” which meant permis- 
sion to stroll unwatched in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the jail, and, if 
they were so minded, attend service in 
the meeting-house opposite. One of 
these indulged prisoners, who subse- 
quently became rich and respectable, 
donated a small sum of money toward 
the purchase of a new church bell, ex- 
plaining in a somewhat ribald letter that 
the clanging of the old cracked bell had 
seriously annoyed him in the days of 
his captivity. 

The jail, carefully preserved from the 
ravages of time and weather, is now a 
museum, crammed with the austere es- 
sentials and frivolous superfluities of 
Colonial and Revolutionary days. Side 
by side with spinning wheels and powder 
horns and cooking utensils of mammoth 
size and primitive construction, are 
carved combs and ivory fans and delicate 
laces. Here is preserved a fine copy of 
Jonathan Edwards’s Careful and Strict 
Enquiry into the Modern Prevailing No- 
tions of that Freedom of Will which is 
Supposed to be Essential to Moral Agency, 
Virtue and Vice, Reward and Punish- 
ment, Praise and Blame (why spare a 
single word of such a title?); and here, 
thrust pitilessly into a glass case, is a 
jointed penny doll which by some un- 
happy fortune has survived its modest 
heyday for over a hundred years. Lon- 
gevity is ever a freakish thing; but a 
penny doll, fashioned and purposed todie 
young, ought not to be thwarted of its 
destiny. 

The early history of York is over- 
shadowed by its one supreme tragedy, 
the Indian massacre of 1692. There had 
been skirmishes with the Abenakis for 
fifteen years; but the settlers were too 
well used to dangers to waste much time 
in thinking about them. The little ham- 
let stretched itself snugly on the bank 
of a tidal river, encircled for three miles 
round by farming lands. -Beyond these 
cultivated fields lay the forests, deni- 
zened always by wolves and wild cats, 
and semi-occasionally by savages. King 
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Philip’s War cost York seven sturdy 
farmers, who were ambushed and slain 
when they were planting their seed one 
April morning; but even this episode 
was gradually forgotten, and the towns- 
folk, like other New England colonists, 
trusted their safety to their garrison 
houses, strong wooden structures, heav- 
ily stockaded, and pierced with loop- 
holes for musketry. 

Then came St. Castine’s War, and the 
hostility of the red men was made 
doubly dangerous by the guiding intelli- 
gence of the French. The winter of °92 
had been a hard one, and on February 
4th the snow lay in mountainous drifts, 
swathing the doomed village like a wind- 
ing sheet. Hidden under the lee of 
Agamenticus, which they had reached 
after a fortnight’s patient travel, the 
Indians sent out scouts, who saw the 
smoke rise from a hundred chimneys, 
while from Parson Dummer’s house at 
Roaring Rock a solitary gray spiral 
floated in the frosty air. 

All night the raiders watched, and all 
night the white men slept. An hour 
before dawn a farmer’s boy went into 
the woods to examine his cruel traps. 
At the foot of a bowlder, still called 
Snowshoe Rock, he stumbled across a 
stack of Indian snowshoes. As he stood 
wondering, an Indian dog, its muzzle 
bound with deer-thongs, leaped through 
the darkness. Terrified, and dimly sur- 
mising what this portended, the lad fled 
swiftly until he reached the first cabin 
in the clearing. There he tried to gasp 
out his tale, and a musket ball stopped 
the words on his lips. No time was given 
for warning. 

In this dreadful hour the four garri- 
son houses proved their worth. All who 
could reach them were saved, for the 
Indians had no mind to face the steady 
fire of musketry when there was easier 
game afoot. To burn the undefended 
homes, to shoot down their flying in- 
mates, this was quick work. Before the 
sun was well above the horizon a hun- 
dred settlers had been slain and scalped, 
and more than half that number, women 
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and children for the most part, had been, 
as the old record puts it, “captivated.” 
The cattle were then killed in leisurely 
fashion, the outlying farms were fired, 
and the Indians made good their retreat 
to the north, eluding the force sent out 
from Portsmouth in pursuit. 

Among those lost was the minister, 
whose body was found at the door of his 
wrecked home; and it is to this cireum- 
stance that we owe the b tter denuncia- 
tions of Cotton Mather, who seems to 
have considered the whole episode as a 
plot hatched by Rome, and aimed at the 
pure Christian creed of New England. 
In his Decennium Luctuosum, 1699, 
he bewails the death of the Rev. Shu- 
bael Dummer at the hands of “horrid 
Salvages,”’ characterized as “Blood- 
Hounds,” “Tygres,” ‘““Tawnies,”” and 
“Dragons of the Desert.’’ The clergy- 
man, “ Well-Descended, Well-Tempered, 
Well-Educated, and short of Sixty Years 
of Age,” is furthermore described as 
“One of whom, for his Exemplary Holi- 
ness, Modesty, Industry and Fidelity 
the World was not worthy.’ So shining 
amark could not failof envy, and became 
the innocent and unconscious object of 
the red men’s rage. “‘These Blood- 
Hounds, being set on by Romish Mis- 
sionaries, had long been wishing that 
they might Embrue their Hands in the 
Blood of some New-English Minister; 
and in this Action they had their Dia- 
bolical Satisfaction.” 

A child of four named Jeremiah Moul- 
ton escaped the York massacre. Wil- 
liamson, in his History of the State of 
Maine, says that he was one of several 
children who, with a woman or two, 
were deliberately spared by the Indians 
in gratitude for some kindness shown by 
the colonists to their squaws. Other 
authorities say that when the village 
was fired this sturdy youngster ran so 
fast that the amused savages permitted 
him to escape, whooping to increase his 
fright and speed. Others again, oblivious 
to the picturesqueness of such details, 
mention him indifferently as one of the 
ransomed captives. If contradictory evi- 
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dence is to be considered as invalidating 
history, we might safely assume that 
there was no Jeremiah Moulton, or, if 
we choose, that there never had been a 
massacre at York. 

Whatever were the motives which in- 
duced the Indians to let this child live, 
it was mistaken policy. Burning homes 


A CORNER OF THE SEWALL MANSION 


and butchered neighbors made a vivid 
impression on the infant mind, shaping 
and coloring it for life. Moulton grew 
up a stern and pitiless fighter, and was 
one of the four men who led the expedi- 
tion against the Indians at Norridge- 
wock, reversing with exactitude the mas- 


sacre at York, even to the butchery of 


the French missionary, Father Rale, in 
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place of the ‘ New-English” minister. 
There was at all times a thoroughness 


about the white man’s killing which 
made savage warfare seem a trifle 
sketchy and impressionistic. York sur- 


vived that February night, and time 
slowly healed her wounds; but the 


pleasant summer day set apart for the 
destruction of Norridgewock saw 
the work completed, the village 
stamped out of existence, the 
braves, squaws, and papooses dead 
in the ashes of their homes. 

Moulton is said to have given 
orders that the priest's life should 
be spared; but in the heat of in- 
discriminate slaughter no leader 
could control his men. When 
Father Raéle appeared at the door 
of his hut a dozen bullets sought 
his heart. He had lived among the 
Indians for thirty-seven years. His 
published letters give an interesting 
and minute account of his labors; 
and the manuscript copy of his 
dictionary of the Abenaki language 
is preserved in the library of Har- 
vard College. A hundred and nine 
years after the Norridgewock mas- 
sacre a plain stone monument was 
erected to mark the spot where he 
died. 

Meanwhile York slowly 
struggling back to its original popu- 
lation and prosperity. It was hard 
work, for, whatever might be the 
particular Indian war of the 
period, the village seemed to lie 
straight in the savages’ path. -For 
them, indeed, all roads did lead to 
York. Three times the Perkins 
homestead was burned down, and 
three times rebuilt by the dauntless 
pioneers whose descendants still live in 
the lovely and secluded spot where stood 
the first rude cabin. In 1703 (Queen 
Anne’s War was then in progress) Arthur 
Bragdon came in from the fields at noon, 
and found his wife and five children lying 
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dead and sealped on the floor of the farm- 
house kitchen. If the settlers were piti- 
less, they were not without provocation, 
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certain memories being of an ineffaceable 
order. Macduff did not see his bleeding 
wife and children, vet the thought of 
them sufficed to keep his soul on fire: 


I cannot but remember such things were, 
That were most precious to me. 


To York were shipped some of the 
Scotch prisoners taken at Dunbar, 
and dispatched by Cromwell to the 
Colonies under the euphemistic 
title of “‘apprentices.”” They were 
welcome to the settlers, and fared 
more smoothly in this corner of 
New England than amid the rigors 
of Puritanism athome. The York- 
ists were at no time keenly contro- 
versial. They built a substantial 
church, which was later replaced 
by one of unusual beauty, and in 
1682 it was ordered that an annual 
sermon should be preached in this 
church when the General Assembly 
met, “to incorage the Ministry,” 
and for “the better promoting of 
an acquaintance between Ministers 
and the Government ”’—all in the 
friendliest spirit. 

The successor to the ill-fated Mr. 
Dummer the Rev. Samuel 
Moody, known familiarly as Father 
Moody to the flock which he aus- 
terely ruled for forty-seven years. 
Having refused to accept a salary, 
as savoring too strongly of com- 
mercialism, the records of York are 
full of the gifts and grants which 
kept—-inadequately—the wolf from 
his door. Sometimes this watchful 
animal crept so close that the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts allowed 
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small sums to hold it off. Some- 
times plenty reigned, and_ the 


parish meeting voted as much as a hun- 
dred and twenty pounds for the purchase 
of a negro slave assigned to the minis- 
ter’s use. 

When Father Moody died the sum 
of forty pounds was given to his widow, 
fifteen pounds to his son, and ten pounds 
to his daughter, “to put themselves in 
mourning at their discretion” —a hand- 
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His tomb 
stone in the old graveyard refers us to 
the first six verses of the third chapter 
of Second Corinthians for an epitome of 
his career; and a pious eulogist, thinking 
that so good a man must necessarily 
have been a persecuted one, assures us 
with melancholy fervor: 


some concession to gentility. 


A REMNANT OF AN OLD WHARF 


He loved the world that frowned on him; 
the tear 

That dropped upon his Bible was sincere; 
Assailed by scandal and the tongue of strife, 
His only answer was a blameless life 

It sounds misunderstood and meek; 
but in reality this pioneer preacher was 
famous for plain speaking and for the 
sternness of his authority. His congre- 
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gation regarded him with at least as 
much deference as devotion, which is a 
good way for congregations to feel; 
and when he became prophetic (always 
within the bounds of probability) they 
marked his words and soberly awaited 
their fulfillment. 

The heroic quality is never lacking 
in the annals of a New England settle- 
ment. York, like its neighbors, lived 
frugally and dangerously, yet ambi- 
tiously withal, paying a bounty of four 
pounds for the head of every full-grown 
wolf, authorizing the selectmen to 
engage “a grand teacher who shall 
instruct the children in learned things,” 
aspiring to a courthouse and a work- 
house of its own, and building a strong 
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stockade of oak and hemlock to protect 
the parsonage from Indians. The town 
meeting regulated the affairs of the little 
community with parental  solicitude 
and more than parental authority. It 
empowered the wife of Philip Adams, 
who was “somewhat thick of hearing,”’ 
to “move forward in the meeting 
house’’; and at the same time it notified 
Sewall Banks that he was “requested to 
sit in the fore seat below, and his wife, 
as becomes a wife, in the women’s fore 
seat.” It directed the selectmen “to 
provide a cure for Ruth Trickey of her 
present illness at the cheapest rate they 
can” (one feels sorry for Ruth!); and 
when a ship was launched, it ordered a 
barrel of rum to be broached for the men, 
and a barrel of wine for the women, 
the latter (as became wives) ab- 
staining from strong drink. The 
fisheries were valuable, and there 
was aceaseless search for sassafras, 
the bark being in equal demand as 
anexport and asadomestic remedy, 
“hot, dry and comforting, particu- 
larly after a surfeit,” though how 
any Maine colonist ever achieved 
a surfeit is more than the historian 
can fathom. 

The pleasant, garrulous old 
churchyard, beautifully shaded 
and of a friendly nearness, epito- 
mizes the history of York. Its 
sunken slate headstones with comic 
cherubs and serious sentiments are 
gossipy and reminiscent. The dif- 
ference between Anglo-Saxon epi- 
taphs and Celtic or Latin epitaphs 
is that the former address them- 
selves to passers-by, and the latter 
to God. The Celt asks forgiveness 
for his sins, the Latin breathes a 
prayer for peace, or gives thanks 
for the showing of mercy; but the 
Saxon offers frigid testimony to 
frigid virtues, sorrowful testimony 
to sorrowful infirmities, and 
curate testimony to the human and 
homely happenings of life. 

Granted that Mrs. Hannah 
Moody, consort of the Reverend 
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Samuel, is credited with more virtues 
than can fit without crowding into one 
fallible soul. “‘An early and thoro Con- 
vert, eminent for Holiness, Prayerfulness, 
Watchfulness, Zeal, Prudence, Sincerity, 
Humility, Meekness, Patience, Weaned- 
ness from the World, Self-Denial, Publick 
Spiritedness, Diligence, Faithfulness and 
Charity.” Granted that the “promis- 
ing youth,” John Bragdon, who “de- 


RIVER SPEAKS OF 





PRE-REVOLUTIONARY CHARM 


parted Life with some comfortable 
Hope in his Death, after great Distress 
of Soul, and solemn Warnings to Young 
People not to put off their Repentance 
to a Death Bed,” affects us disagreeably 
as savoring of Jonathan Edwards's 
Narratives of Surprising. Conversions. 
But it is pleasant to commend the be- 
havior of a York schoolmaster who left 
no children to mourn his loss, for the 
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entirely reputable reason that he died a 


bachelor; and we can still take a thin, 


faint interest in Jonathan Sayward, 
who “united the Gentleman and Chris- 
tian,” being pious and benevolent as 


Christian, and = social as 
became a gentleman, besides (crowning 
merit in both Christian and gentleman) 


being 


became a 


“entertaining in conversation,” 
and, as a consequence, deeply lamented 
by his friends. 

The “witch’s grave” in York is a 
pathetic endeavor to bring the village 


into line with more richly endowed 
communities. Never having had a liv- 


ing witch, it wistfully claims a dead one 
on the insufficient evidence of a slab of 
rock which covers the body of a young 
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Mary 


and 
which, tradition says, was placed there 
to keep her restless spirit down. There 
was once a haunted house, but its ghost 
neglected it so shamefully that it lost 
its reputation; and there was once a 


woman named Nasson, 


wise woman who had a “weather pan” 
which bred storms; but she repented of 
her wisdom, destroyed her implement 
(which would have been more service- 
able on that coast if it had bred fine 
weather), and faded away into a dim 
respectability. There was a lack of 
staying power about the superstitions of 
York which must have been due to a 
cheerful streak in its religion. 
Great, however, was the town’s re- 
spect for eccentricities. In this regard 
all New England settle- 
ments closely resembled 
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oneanother. The genial 
absence of alienists per- 
mitted mad people to 
achieve a good deal of 
distinction. If aclergy- 
man to-day veiled his 
countenance like the 
Prophet of Khorassan, 
he would be inconspic- 
uously placed in an asy- 
lum. But when the Rev. 
Joseph Moody, son of 
the great Samuel, wore 
a handkerchief over his 
face, he became, by 
virtue of that simple 
act, a celebrity in his 
lifetime, and a_ legen- 
dary hero after death. 
Under the sobriquet of 
“Handkerchief Moody” 
he is mentioned respect- 
fully in all local histories 
and guide books. The 
table at which he ate 
his solitary meals is pre- 
served—Heaven knows 
why!—in the museum, 
and “special attention” 
is called to it in the cata- 
logue. Hawthorne was 
so profoundly impressed 
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by the handkerchief that he helped 


to perpetuate it in a story called } 


“The Minister’s Black Veil”—a 
story calculated to make us doubt 
the weight and worth of sanity. 

Another clergyman, an itinerant 
preacher named Dow, who is said 
to have traveled some two hundred 
thousand miles in the thirty-eight 
years of his ministry (a record 
which will bear comparison with 
Wesley's own), always jumped out 
of the window nearest the pulpit 
as soon as he had finished his 
sermon. He performed this feat 
in York as elsewhere; and, if 
disturbing to the adult members 
of the congregation, it must have 
been a pure delight to all the little 
boys who would gladly have fol- 
lowed his example. 

To-day the old village of York re- 
tains much of its primitive charm. 

The church is singularly lovely, 
and there is a tradition—unsup- 
ported by evidence—that itssteeple 
was designed by Sir Christopher 
Wren. The Wilcox tavern is little 
changed since the days when lum- 
bering coaches stopped at its door, 
and its landlords were compelled 
by law to provide entertainment 
for man and beast. The Sewall 
“mansion” still stands, stately and 
shabby and sad. To the Town House 
were summoned on the 27th of May, 
1776, the freeholders and other men of 
York in whose hands lay the honor of 
the community. “You are then and 
there,” so ran the notice, “to advise 
(if you see fit) your Representative at 
the General Court that if the Honourable 
Congress should, for the Safety of the 
Colonies, declare them Independent of 
the Kingdom of Great Britain, you will 
Solemnly engage with your Lives and 
Fortunes to Support them in this 
Measure. Hereof fail not.” 

I am always a little sorry for the 
great new cities of the Union which have 
had no such crucial and heroic moments 
in their histories. 
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THE FISH HOUSE AT THE HARBOR 


The glories of York Harbor and its 
supremely beautiful bit of coast have 
somewhat obscured the dim grace of 
York Village. For information about 
York Harbor we have but to turn to 
the Handbook of New England, a volume 
which aspires to combine the qualities 
of Baedeker, the Social Register, and 
Who's Who. From its pages we learn 
that “wealthy families from Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia occupy 
stately villas in this popular resort”; 
that certain specified “villas,” pre- 
eminent for stateliness, “have been the 
scenes of many hospitalities’’; that ‘the 
Reading Room is regarded as rather 
exclusive”; and that Mr. Robert Her- 
rick, professor and novelist, “often 
spends a few weeks before and after the 
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fashionable summer season in his house 
on the south side of the river’’—which 
sounds more exclusive than the Reading 
Room. 

Even in York Harbor there are traces 
of the past—old wharves bearing the 
names of the sea captains whose private 
property they were; and old homes like 
the Sayward house, which stands by 
the river, and is fitted with masterly 
skill (more like a thing that has grown 
than a thing that was built) into its 
lovely surroundings. In the low-ceil- 
inged rooms are preserved harmonious 
pieces of furniture, rare china (some of 
it loot from Louisberg), and the un- 
finished portrait of a Revolutionary 
ancestor which was being painted—very 
badly—when word came that the Brit- 


ish soldiers were nearing York. Tra- 
dition says that the terrified artist 


swam the river in his haste to escape. 
Certain it is that he never came back to 
complete his work, which still hangs on 
the wall, a mute witness to the “ 
alarms” of war. 

In many of the York homes there are 
treasure-troves of old letters and diaries 
and papers, carefully preserved and as 
carefully guarded from the public eye. 
They tell their stories with precision, a 
nice attention to detail, and a pleasing 
betrayal of moods and manners. From 
the archives of the Barrell family comes 
this austere substitute for a love letter, 
undated, of course, but written by the 
great-grandmother of Miss Theodosia 
Barrell. The young lady was a Say- 
ward, and her correspondent was Mr. 
Nathaniel Barrell, to whom 


mortal 


she was 
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betrothed, and whom she subsequently 
married: 


Mr. BarRELL, 

I sincerely condole with you under your 
indisposition, and thought I said enough to 
your Brother to convince him I felt the most 
tender solicitude on that account. My being 
abroad [it is surmised she was in Boston] 
I imagined a sufficient apology for not writ- 
ing you. Your assertions are certainly 
very unkind; and pardon me if I suggest 
But 
I hope you will soon have a recruit of health 
and good humour, and in person congratulate 
me on my 


your disorder has made you peevish. 


recovery from the toothache, 
which this day prevented my attendance on 
publick worship. An hour's indisposition 
convinces me more of the vanity of this 
world than a thousand lectures from the 
Desk. I fear your expectations from terres- 
trial things are too sanguine, and that you 
have not yet credited the melancholy truth 
that all below the sun is vanity. May this 
short indisposition put you on the pursuit 
of lasting and superior joys more suited to 
the dignity of our rational and immortal 
nature, and you will have no reason to re- 
gret it. 

Romantick as you insinuate my conduct 
to you has been, I shall never require any 
proofs of your affection inconsistent with the 
Christian and the Gentleman. Pray be so 
great a novelty as a Rational Lover for 
the future, and let no Chimera of your 
pregnant invention wreck your quiet. 

I am yours, 
DELIA. 


And there are those who would have 
us believe in the sweet submissiveness 
of our 
grandmothers! 


serious and secluded great- 
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A NOVEL 


BY WILLIAM McFEE 


Author of Casuals of the Sea, Captain Macedoine’s Daughter, ete. 
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APTAIN RANNEY was agitated 
beyond his customary disapproval 
of mankind. He had had a long confer- 
ence with his employer that morning be- 
fore coming on board. They might not 
see each other again for some time, it was 
understood. The interview had taken 
place in the little office in the Rue 
Voulgaroktono off the Place de la Liberté, 
and the usual crowds had thronged the 
street while they talked. Mr. Dain- 
opoulos had gone on with his business, 
rising continually to change money, and 
once he went away for half an hour to 
look at some rugs. Captain Ranney had 
remained coiled up on his chair, smoking 
cigarette after cigarette, listening to his 
owner's remarks, his eyes wandering as 
though in search of some talisman he 
had lost. 

“You understand,’ Mr. Dainopoulos 
had said in the course of this conversa- 
tion, “I’m doing this for my wife. My 
wife likes this young lady very much. 
Another thing, the young lady’s mother, 
she’s married again. Man with plenty 
of money. I do his business for him 
here.” 

Captain Ranney looked hard at a 
crack in the linoleum near his foot. 

“I’m sure it doesn’t make the slight- 
est difference to me. I know nothing 
about it, nothing at all. My chief officer 
was going to say something to me this 
morning and I shut him up at once. I 
knew perfectly well from the very first 
there was something like this in the 
wind, and I made up my mind to have 
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nothing at all to do with it. As master 
of the vessel, it’s impossible . . . you 
can quite understand . . . eh?” 

“That's all right,” replied Mr. Dain- 
opoulos, looking at his open palm. “No 
passport. Once you get outside, no mat- 
ter. The young lady, she give me a 
paper. She loves my wife. She gives 
everything she may have to my wife.” 

“Which isn’t much, according to what 
you told me before. You grumbled to 
me, and said in so many words she cost 
you a lot of money to keep for a com- 
panion to your wife.” 

Mr. Dainopoulos stared hard at his 
captain’s sneering face. 

“That was before her mother got 
married again. Miss Solaris, she tell me 
her mother want somebody to look after 
the farm, by and by.” 

“T don’t want to hear anything about 
it,” burst out Captain Ranney, turning 
round in his chair so that he could hear 
better. : 

*“* And she say, she say,”” went on Mr. 
Dainopoulos steadily, “her mother per- 
haps, you understand—some women 
have one, two, three, four husband, you 
see? Well, her mother want a good man 
of business. So Miss Solaris she sign a 
paper for me. She give everything to 
my wife.” 

“Everything! Which is nothing, I’ve 
no doubt.” 

*“A—-h! Not nothing. I sell his to- 
bacco now, and it’s not nothing, I can 
tell you. No. By and by, Miss Solaris, 
now her mother marry again, will be 
rich. But she’s crazy about that feller 
I told you she had here.” 
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“T don’t remember anything about it. 
I make it a rule to have nothing to do 
with passengers. I expect no less,” an- 
nounced Captain Ranney, alert to hear 
every word. 

“Well, if a woman wants a man she 
gets him,” observed Mr. Dainopoulos 
gravely. 

“That's true, I admit,” 
expected reply. 

‘And you know well enough she'll find 
young Lietherthal easy if she wants him. 
Me, I think she'll stay round with him.” 
And Mr. Dainopoulos jerked his finger 
in the direction of the Kalkis. 

Captain Ranney suddenly reversed 
himself on his chair and changed legs, 
uttering a sound like a snort. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Dainopoulos. “My 
wife, she thinks maybe he marry her.” 

Captain Ranney moved his foot up 
and down and smiled unpleasantly. 

“No hope of that,” he muttered. 

“Yes!” repeated Mr. Dainopoulos, 
jumping up to change a five-pound note 
for excellent Greek drachmas. “Yes! 
If she wants him to do it it will be easy 
enough. You don’t know her.” 

“She must land on arrival.” 

“You tell her,” said Mr. Dainopoulos, 
‘when you arrive. Put her ashore. 
He'll take her. You will find plenty of 
friends, on arrival.” 

Captain Ranney received this infor- 
mation without ecstasy. He did not go 
sailing about the world in search of 
friends. He was very worried. Mr. 
Dainopoulos favored him with another 
grin. 

“Why not take her ashore yourself?” 

Captain Ranney shrank as if from a 
blow. 

“You're the captain,” 
Dainopoulos. 

Captain Ranney turned on his chair, 
his shoulder hunched, as though to ward 
off an impending calamity. 

“Why, I thought you liked a little 
fun,’ said Mr. Dainopoulos, surprised. 

“Don't speak of it,” said Captain 
Ranney in a stifled voice. “I make a 
point of never interfering.” 


was the un- 


added Mr. 
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“Well,” said his owner, in some per- 
plexity, “please yourself. I daresay 
you understand what I mean. You'll 
have a good bit of time, you know, on 
arrival. You won’t have coal, you 
know, to go’very far. . . .” 

He had made no reply to this, remain- 
ing hunched up on his clair, staring 
fixedly at the floor. Mr. Dainopoulos 
had stood up, looking at him for a while. 

“You can do it?” he had asked softly. 
“Remember, the papers you carry will 
mean big money if you get through.” 

Still no answer. 

“Tt is easy,” went on Mr. Dain- 
opoulos. “You do not change your 
course, that is all. Keep on. East- 
southeast.” , 

Captain Ranney was perfectly well 
aware of all this, but he lacked the super- 
ficial fortitude to discuss it. He kept 
his head averted while his employer was 
speaking, his long wrist with the slave 
bangle hanging over his knee. Change 
his course! That phrase had two mean- 
ings, by Jove! And his course was east 
to China as soon as he could collect. He 
could do it. Talking about it to a man 
who was making fifty times, a hundred 
times, more than himself was horrible 
to him. 

He had got up suddenly and put on 
his hat, harassed lest this sort of thing 
should bring bad luck, for he was super- 
stitious. At the back of his mind lay 
an uneasy fear lest that girl business 
should spoil everything. Who could 
foresee the dangers of having a woman 
on the ship? His ship! It would bring 


bad luck. 


And now at last he was slipping 
through the nets, bound out upon a voy- 
age of almost dismaying possibilities. 
It was a voyage of no more than thirty- 
six hours. Captain Ranney shivered 
and stood suddenly stock still by the 
binnacle as he thought of what was to 
transpire in those thirty-six hours. 
Could he do it? He was beginning to 
doubt if he could. He said to the helms- 


man, “Keep her south and three points 
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east,” and went into the little chart 
room. 

The A°gean Sea is a sea only in name. 
It could be more accurately described 
as a landlocked archipelago. Emerg- 
ing from any of the gulfs of the main- 
land, gulfs which are nearly always nar- 
row and re-entrant angles with walls of 
barren and desolate promontories, one 
can proceed no more than a few hours 
steaming on any course without raising 
yet more promontories and the hulls 
of innumerable islands. Closed to the 
southward by the long bulk of Crete, 
lying squarely east and west like a 
breakwater, it presents its own individ- 
ual problems to the navigator, the 
politician and the naval commander. 
The last named, indeed, was finding it 
anything but a joke. The very con- 
figuration of the coastline, which ren- 
dered a sally from the Dardanelles a 
feat of extraordinary folly and temerity, 
made it a unique hiding-place for the 
small craft which slipped out of Volo and 
emerged from the Trikiri channel after 
dark. Submarines, coming round from 
Pola, could run into rocky inlets in the 
evening and would find immense stocks 
of oil in cans, cached under savage rocks 
up the ravines of almost uninhabited 
islets of ravishing beauty. Gentlemen 
in Athens, in a hurry to reach Constanti- 
nople, took aeroplanes; but there was 
another way, across the A‘gean Sea, in 
small sailing ships which were frequently 
blown out of their course at night and 
which took refuge in Kaloni, whence it 
was easy to reach the mainland of Asia 
Minor. And this business—for it was 
a business—was so profitable and the 
ships of war so few in proportion to the 
area, that it went on gaily enough “un- 
der our noses,” as one person said in dis- 
gust. Not quite that; but the problem 
did not grow any simpler when there 
was yet another neutral government— 
with ships—at Salonika, a government 
which might be almost hysterically sym- 
pathetic to the cause of freedom and 
justice but which might also be imposed 
upon by conscienceless and unscrupulous 


merchants already in collusion with 
other unscrupulous people in Constanti- 
nople. 

This was the situation when the 
Kalkis turned the great headland of 
Karaburun and _ headed south-south- 
east on the journey from which she never 
returned. Captain Ranney, staring at 
the chart on which he had penciled the 
greater part of her course, southeast 
from Cape Cassandra, bearing away 
from the great three-pronged extremity 
of the Chalcidice peninsula, was aware 
that she would not return; but he 
found himself flinching from the inevi- 
table moment, drawing nearer and nearer 
when he must face success or failure. 
When, he asked himself, echoing Mr. 
Dainopoulos, could he do it? He was 
not sure that he could. 

From this reverie he was roused by 
Mr. Spokesly appearing on the bridge. 
For a moment he was almost betrayed 
into a feeling of relief at the approach 
of a companion. He opened his mouth 
to speak and Mr. Spokesly, standing by 
the door, stopped to listen. But nothing 
came. Captain Ranney knew the secret 
power of always letting the other man 
do the talking on a ship. He said 
nothing. He crushed down the sudden 
craving to confide in Mr. Spokesly. 
He wanted—just for a moment—to call 
him in, shut the door, and whisper, with 
his hand on Mr. Spokesly’s shoulder, 
“My boy, we are not going to Phyros 
at all. Weare going to...” 

No, he stopped in time. Why, he 
might stop the engines, blow the whistle, 
run the ship ashore! He stepped out 
beside Mr. Spokesly, who was looking 
down at the compass, and wrote some 
figures on the slate that hung in view of 
the helmsman. 

“That’s the course.” 

“All right, sir.” 

“Call me at midnight if necessary. 
I'll relieve you at two o'clock. Time 
enough to change the course then.” 

“ All right, sir.” 

Captain Ranney gave a rapid glance 
round at the diverging shores as they 
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opened out into the Gulf, and turned 
away abruptly. Mr. Spokesly heard 
him descending, heard him unlock his 
door with a series of complicated clicks 
and rattles, heard him slam and relock 
it, and finally the vigorous jingle of cur- 
tain rings as he drew the curtain across. 

Mr. Spokesly struck a match and lit 
the binnacle lamp, a tiny affair which 
shone inward upon the vibrating surface 
of the card. He was feeling much better 
than he had been all day. He had been 
nervous about Evanthia’s safety in that 
room. He had had to make some bully- 
ing remarks to the steward about trying 
to get in where he had no business. To 
the puzzled creature’s stammering ex- 
planations he had replied with more 
bullying. “Keep out. Don’t come 
down here at all until I say you can.” 
The steward had come to the conclusion 
that in addition to a crazy skipper, 
whose room smelled of hashish and flor- 
ida water, they now had a crazy mate 
who had something in his room he was 
ashamed of. 

And yet Mr. Spokesly need have had 
no fear. Evanthia lay in her bunk all 
day. She knew perfectly well that she 
must remain within that room as one 
dead until the ship got outside. So she 
lay there, her eyes half closed, listening 
to the sounds of men and machinery, the 
sunlight screened by the yellow curtain 
tacked over the little round window, 
hour after hour all day, with a stoicism 
that had in it something oriental. It 
was about an hour past noon when there 
had come a smart thump on the door. 
She had got out and listened and the 
sharp whisper outside had reassured her. 
And when she had slipped the bolt and 
opened the door a few inches, Mr. 
Spokesly had thrust a glass of wine and a 
tin box of biscuits upon the washstand 
and pulled the door shut. And she had 
got back into the bunk and lay munch- 
ing, and smiling, and sometimes kissing 
the emerald ring on her finger, the ring 
which was sailing out once more into the 
darkness. And as the day wore on she 


peeped out and saw the tug go away 
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with its empty lighter, heard the omi- 
nous thutter and thump of a gasoline 
launch under‘ her, and heard the arrival 
of strangers who entered the cabin over- 
head. And then the clink of a glass. 

Her reflections, as she lay in that 
bunk, her eyes half closed, were of that 
primitive yet sagacious order which it 
seems impossible to transfer to any au- 
thentic record. Her contact with re- 
ality was so immediate and instinctive 
that to a modern and sophisticated mas- 
culine intellect like Mr. Spokesly, or Mr. 
Dainopoulos even, she appeared crafty 
and deep, as when she locked the door. 
She had not imagined Mr. Spokesly re- 
turning. The whole complex network of 
emotions which he had predicated in 
her, modesty, fear, panic and coquetry, 
had not even entered her head. She had 
formidable weapons, and behind these 
she remained busy with her own affairs. 
So too, when she had given to her bene- 
factress everything she might possibly 
inherit, she saw instantly the immediate 
and future advantages of such a course. 
She could always come back, when the 
detestable French had gone away home, 
and live with her friend again. She 
knew that old Boris better than he knew 
himself. She knew that he would do 
anything for his wife. Also, she knew 
him for one of those men who stood 
highest in her own esteem—men who 
made money. For men who did not 
make money, who were preoccupied 
mainly with women, or books, or even 
politics, she had no use. 

She did not like Mr. Dainopoulos per- 
sonally, because he saw through her 
chief weakness, which was a species of 
theatricality. She had a trick of imagin- 
ing herself one of the heroines of the 
cinemas she had seen; and this, since 
she could not read and was unable to 
correct her sharp visual impressions by 
the great traditions of art, appeared to 
be no more than a feminine whim. It 
was more than that. It was herself she 
was expressing at these moments of 
mummery. She had those emotions 
which are most easily depicted by grandi- 
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ose gestures and sudden animal move- 
ments. It was her language, the lan- 
guage in which she could think with ease 
and celerity, compared with which the 
co-ordinated sounds which were called 
words were no more to her than the 
metal tokens called money. 

So there was nothing extraordinary in 
her quick grasp of the situation which 
demanded a mouselike seclusion for a 
while. She lay still even when footsteps, 
clattering down the ladder, were obliter- 
ated by the spluttering whoop of the 
whistle. 

And then came a novel and all-em- 
bracing sense of change, a mysterious 
and minute vibration which becomes 
apparent to a person situated well for- 

yard in a vessel beginning to move under 
her own power. Ah! the machine a 
vapeur, the vapore, the fire, the agitation 
behind. For perhaps a single second her 
quick flamelike mind played about the 
incomprehensible enigmas of mechanism. 
She, for whom unknown men in distant 
countries were to scheme and toil, that 
they might send her yachts and automo- 
biles, music-machines and costly fabrics, 
jewels and intricate contrivances for her 
comfort and pleasure, had the concep- 
tions of a domestic animal concerning 
the origins of their virtues. For her the 
effortless flight of a high-powered car 
ascending a mountain road was as natu- 
ral and spontaneous as the vulture hang- 
ing motionless above her or the leaf fly- 
ing before her in an autumn wind. Her 
gracile mentality made no distinction 
between these things, and the problems 
of cost never tarnished the shining mir- 
ror of her content. Upon her had never 
intruded those mean and unlovely pre- 
occupations which distract the victim of 
western civilization from the elementary 
joys and sorrows. She had always been 
fed and cared for, and she had no shadow 
of doubt upon her mind that nourish- 
ment and care would ever cease. Her 
notion of evil was clear and sharp. It 
implied, not vague economic forces, but 
individual personalities whom she called 
enemies. Anyone announcing himself 


as an enemy would be met in a primitive 
way. She would back into a corner, 
spitting, biting. If she had a weapon, 
and she always had, she would use it 
with cool precision. She lay in her bunk 
now without a care in the world because 
she possessed the power of animating 
men to bear those cares for her. She 
could inspire passion and she could 
evoke admiration and remorse. 

She saw the sun going, saw it disap- 
pear as into a glowing brazier among the 
mountains, and the coming of darkness. 
Evanthia hated darkness. One of the 
whims she indulged in later days was 


_the craving for a shadowless blaze of 


light. She moved in her bed place and, 
turning on her elbow, stared at the door, 
listening. Some one came down the 
stairs. A door was unlocked, slammed 
and locked again. She became rigid. 
Her eyes glowed. Who was that? She 
got up and sought for matches to light 
the lamp. But she had left it burning 
the night before and the oil was ex- 
hausted. And her watch had stopped. 
She put on her black dress and did her 
hair as well as she could before the dark 
reflection in the mirror. She had very 
little of that self-consciousness which re- 
veals itself in a fanatical absorption in 
minute attentions to her appearance. 
She was, so to speak, always cleared for 
action, for love or war. She twisted her 
dark tresses in a knot, thrust a great 
tortoise-shell comb into it, unlocked the 
door and went out. 

It was thus she came up the stairs into 
the lighted saloon and encountered the 
steward who was laying the table for 
supper. He was leaning over the table, 
setting out knives and forks. He looked 
over his shoulder and saw a face of ex- 
traordinary loveliness and pallor, with 
dark purple rings under the amber eyes 
coming up out of the gloom of the stair- 

yay. He dropped the things in his 
hands with a clatter and whirled round 
upon her, his jaw hanging, his hands 
clutching the table. 

“Sh-h!”’ she said, coming up into the 
room and advancing upon him with her 
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finger to her lips. “Who are you?” she 
added in Greek. 

He was about to answer that he was 
the steward, in spite of the obvious in- 
justice of such a query, when the outer 
door leading to the deck was opened 
and the young man named Amos 
appeared with a tray of dishes. He 
stepped into the little pantry to set down 
his burden and then made a profound 
obeisance. 

“Tech!” said the lady, “‘ Who is this?” 

“The pantryman, Madama.” 

“Tell him to fill my lamp with oil.” 

“Your lamp, Madama?” quavered 
the steward. “Is Madama in the cap- 
tain’s room? I have not been told.” 

Evanthia beckoned Amos and pointed 
down the stairs. “The room on the 
right,”’ she said. “Fill the lamp with oil 
and light it. Make the bed. Go!” 

She watched him descend. 

“Now,” she said to the steward, “is 
this the way you attend to passengers? 
Bring me some meat. I am starving.” 

“Yes, yes! In a moment, Madama.” 
He hurried to and fro, twisting the end 
seat for her to take it, dashing into his 
pantry and bringing out dishes, a cruet, a 


napkin. Evanthia seated herself and 
began to devour a piece of bread. She 


watched the steward as he moved to and 
fro. 

“Where is the captain?” she asked. 

“In his room, Madama. He has eaten 
and now he sleeps till midnight.” 

“And the officer?” 

“He is on the bridge, Madama.” 

“Who eats here?” 

“The officer and the engineer.” 

“Ts the engineer English?” 

“Maltese, Madama.” 

The man spoke in low respectful tones, 
his eyes flickering up and down as he 
sought to sean her features. This was 
most marvelous, he was thinking. The 
new chief officer brings a woman, a rav- 
ishing creature, on board in secret. 
This explains the abuse of the morning. 
What would the captain say? He must 
tell Plouff. He hurried to the galley to 
fetch the stew. He lifted the canvas 
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flap which screened the lights from a 
seaward view and found Plouff seated 
in a corner, talking to the cook. 

“Hi, Jo,” he whispered, “Madama on 
sheep! Madama on sheep! Yes.” 

“Has she come out?” asked Plouff, 
with interest. 

“Yaas. She come oop.” 

“T'll go up and tell the mate,” said 
Plouff. “You savvy, Nicholas, plenty 
mon’ if you look after her. Fix her up. 
The mate, you savvy?” and Mr. Plouff 
rubbed the sides of his two forefingers 
together, to indicate the tender relations 
existing between Mr. Spokesly and the 
lady. 

“Oh yaas, I savvy all right, Jo.””. The 
steward writhed in his impotence to ex- 
press the completeness of his compre- 
hension, and hurried away. 

Mr. Spokesly listened in silence to the 
news. 

“Tl go down,” he said. “If you see a 
light of any sort stamp on the deck.” 

“Well, [should think so. [ain't likely 
to stand on my head, am I?” said Plouff, 
peeping at the compass. 

Mr. Spokesly went down without re- 
plying to this brilliant sally. He stood 
for a moment looking over the rail at the 
sullen end of the sunset, a smudge of 
dusky orange smeared with bands of 
black and bronze, and wondered what 
the night would bring for them all. The 
little ship was moving slowly through a 
calm sea that shone like polished black 
marble in the somber light from the 
west. Ahead, the sky and sea merged 
indistinguishably in the darkness. No 
light showed on the ship. She moved, a 
shadow among shadows, with no more 
than a faint hissing rumble from her en- 
gines. Mr. Spokesly moved aft, inspired 
by a wish to see for himself if all the 
scuttles were screened. He found the 
engineer smoking near the engine 
hatch. 

** All dark?” he said, pausing. 

“Everything’s all right here, Mister 
Mate,” said the man, a quiet creature 


with an unexpected desire to give every 
satisfaction. Mr. Spokesly was puzzled 
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to account for the captain’s dislike of 
Mr. Cassar. 

“Why don’t you go and eat?” asked 
Mr. Spokesly. 

“The steward, he tell me there’s a 
lady in the cabin, Mister Mate, so I tink 
I'll wait till she feenish.” 

“You don’t need to,” was the steady 
answer. 

“Yes, I wait till she feenish, all the 
same.” 

“Very well. Mind, keep the canvas 
over the hatch. It shows a long way 
across a smooth sea, you know.” 

“T watch ‘em, Mister Mate.” 

And Mr. Spokesly went forward again. 
In spite of the gravity of their position, 
without guns or escort, he felt satisfied 
with himself. He was wearing his new 
uniform. He passed once more by the 
rail before going in. In his present mood 
he was mildly concerned that Evanthia 
should have found it necessary to “turn 
the key in his face.”” He didn’t intend to 
do things that way. It would be pretty 
cheap taking an advantage like that. 
Was it likely he would run all this risk 
for her if that was all he thought of her? 
He was painfully correct and logical in 
his thoughts. Well, she would learn he 
was not like that. He would treat her 
decently, and when they reached Pirseus 
he would carry out her wishes to the 
letter. 

He opened the cabin door and went in. 
He had a strange sensation of walking 
into some place and giving himself up, 
only to find that he had forgotten what 
he had done. A strange notion! 

She looked up and regarded him with 
critical approval. She had finished eat- 
ing and sat with her chin in her hands. 
The swinging lamp shed a flood of mel- 
low light upon her, and her arms, bare to 
the elbow, gleamed like new ivory below 
the shadowy pallor of her face. And as 
he sat down at the other end of the 
table, facing her, he had another strange 
notion, or rather a fresh unfolding of the 
same—that at last they met on equal 
grounds, face to face, measured in a mys- 
terious and mystical antagonism. She 
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lifted her chin, a movement of symboli- 
cal significance, and met his gaze with 
wide-open challenging amber eyes. . . . 


“Bos’,” said Mr. Spokesly in a low 
tone. “Have you got an overcoat?” 

“Of course I have. What do you 
think I am?” demanded the rather 
tired Plouff. 

“You wouldn’t if you had had to 
jump into the water as I did,” said Mr. 
Spokesly patiently. “I want you to 
bring it up here for this lady.” 

“Of course I will. Why didn’t you 
say so?” 

“You can sit here,” said the chief 
officer. There was a seat at each end of 
the bridge screened by a small teak 
house with glass windows, and he pushed 
Evanthia gently into the starboard one. 
“And now put this on,” he added when 
Plouff appeared holding out an enor- 
mous mass of heavy blue cloth. 

And into that dark corner she van- 
ished, so obliterated by the coat that 
only by leaning close to her could Mr. 
Spokesly discern the gleam of her fore- 
head and eyes. But when he had seen 
that she was comfortable he took himself 
to the center of the bridge and stood 
there, looking out over the dodger and 
thinking of the question she had put to 
him in the cabin. By and by, she had re- 
torted upon his avowal of independence, 
he would go back to his sweetheart, his 
fiancée in England, and what would 
Evanthia do then? That was the ques- 
tion. He stared into the darkness and 
sought some kind of an answer to it. It 
cut to the very quick of his emotion 
for her—that extraordinary sentiment 
which can exist in a man’s heart without 
impairing in any way his authentic fi- 
delities. He wanted to make her see this, 
and he could not find words adequate to 
express the subtle perversity of the 
thought. He had a sudden fancy she 
was laughing at him and his clumsy at- 
tempts to justify his devotion. He 
turned and walked over to her and bent 
down. He could see the bright eyes over 
the immense collar of the coat. 
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“England is a long way away,” he 
whispered. “I mean, very distant. Per- 
haps I shall never get back. And no- 
body writes to me. No letters. So, 
while I am here, you understand?” 

He remained bent over her, his head 
lost in the darkness of the little recess, 
waiting for a reply which did not come. 
And he thought, going away to the bin- 
nacle again, “She is right. Nobody can 
excuse themselves in a case like this. 
The only way is to say nothing at all.” 

He did not go near her for a long while. 
Then an idea came to him, so simple he 
wondered he had not thought of it be- 
fore. He was not making the most of the 
situation. 

“You do not believe me?” he mut- 
tered. “You think I am not sincere? 
You think I woyld leave you?” 

He leaned closer, watching her bright 
deriding eyes, and she nodded. 

* Ah yes,” she sighed, “by and by you 
would go.” 

“You think because other men do that 


you think... ?” 
She nodded emphatically. 
“. .. all men alike?” he finished 


lamely. 

“They are!” she said quickly, and 
laid her head against his shoulder for a 
moment with a faint chuckle of laughter. 

“All right,” he whispered gravely, 
“they are, as you say. But when we get 
ashore in Athens, we will get married. 
Now then...” 

His tone was low but triumphant. She 
could have no reply to that. It swept 
away all doubts in his own mind; and he 
thought her mind was like his own, a 
lumber room of old-fashioned, very dusty 
conventions and ideals. If he married 
her she must be convinced of his sincer- 
ity. It did not occur to him that women 
are not interested very much in the sin- 
cerity of a man, that he can be as un- 
faithful as he likes if he fulfills her 
conception of beauty and power and 
genius; that a woman like Evanthia 
might have a different notion of mar- 
riage from his own. 


And she did not reply. He moved 
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away from her, uplifted by the mood of 
the moment. There could be no reply to 
that save surrender, he thought proudly. 

And Evanthia was astonished. She 
sat there in the darkness, bound upon a 
journey which would bring her, she be- 
lieved, to the amiable and faithless crea- 
ture who had touched her imagination 
and who embodied for her all the gaiety 
and elegance of Europe. And this other 
man, a man of a distant, truculent and 
predatory race, a race engaged in the 
destruction of European civilization as a 
sacrifice to their own little tribal god, 
(which was the way Lietherthal had ex- 
plained it to her) was proposing to marry 
her. It bereft her of speech because she 
was busy co-ordinating in her swift, 
shrewd mind all the advantages of such 
ascheme. There was an allurement in it, 
too. Her imagination was caught by the 
sudden vision of herself as the chatelaine 
of a villa. Yes! Her eyes sparkled as she 
figured it. He came toward her again 
and, leaning over, buried his face in the 
clean, fresh fragrance of her hair. She 
remembered that magical moment by the 
White Tower when he had transcended 
his destiny and muttered hoarsely 
that he would go to hell for her. She 
put the question to herself with terrible 
directness—could she hold him? Could 
she exercise the mysterious power of her 
sex upon him as upon men of her own 
race? She closed her eyes and sought 
blindly for an accession of strength in 
this crisis of her life. She put her arms 
up and felt his hand on her face. And 
then, giving way to an obscure and primi- 
tive impulse, she buried her teeth in his 
wrist. And for a long while they re- 
mained there, two undisciplined hearts, 
voyaging through a perilous darkness 
together. 


Mr. Spokesly, looking down from the 
bridge at the upturned and uncompro- 
mising face of Joseph Plouff, frowned. 

“What does he say?” he repeated un- 
easily. 

“He says keep the course.” 

“You gave him the note?” 
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“No, he didn’t open the door. He just 
said, to keep the course. I said, * You 
mean, don’t alter it, Captinne?’ and he 
said *No.”” 

Plouff handed up the note Mr. 
Spokesly had given him, and the puzzled 
chief officer took it and opened it, as 
though he had forgotten or was uncer- 
tain of its contents. But before he read 
it afresh, he took a look round. This 
told him nothing, for he was entirely lost 
in a white fog that rolled and swirled in 
slow undulating billows athwart the ship’s 
bows. For four hours he had been going 
through this and the captain had not 
made his appearance on the bridge. Each 
time had come up the same message, 
to keep the course. And at last Mr. 
Spokesly had written a little note. He 
had torn a page out of the scrap-log 
and written these words: 

We have run distance this 
course, Please give bearer your orders. 
Weather very thick. 

R. Spokesty, Mate. 


our over 


And he hadn't even opened the door. 
It was this singular seclusion which 
caused Mr. Spokesly so much anxiety. 
Fog, and the captain not on deck. 
Plouff, whose presence was an undeni- 
able comfort for some reason or other, 
pulled himself up the steep little ladder 
and stood staring lugubriously into the 
fog. 

“Funny sort of Old Man, this,”’ mut- 
tered the mate. 

“He's always like this at sea,” said 
Plouff, still staring. 

“What? Leaves it to the mate?” 

“Yes. Always.” 

“But ..."’ Mr. Spokesly looked at 
the fog, at Plouff, at the binnacle, and 
then hastily fitted himself into the little 
wheelhouse. He bent over the chart 


with a ruler and pair of dividers, spacing 
first a penciled line drawn from Cape 
Cassandra to a point a few miles south of 
Cape Fripeti on the Island of Boze Baba, 
and then along the scale at the edge of 
the chart. 
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“See what’s on the log, Bos’, will you,” 
he called. 

This was serious. Within a few min- 
utes the course ought to be altered to due 
south. The usual four knots of the 
Kalkis had been exceeded owing to the 
smoothness of the sea, which accounted 
for their arrival at this position before 
six o'clock, when the captain would once 
more take charge. Another thing was 
that from now on they would be on the 
course of warships passing south from 
the great base at Mudros, the landlocked 
harbor of Lemnos. The bosun came up 
again and reported thirty miles from 
noon. Well, the log was about ten per 
cent fast, so a note said in the night order 
book. It was five-thirty now, which gave 
them twenty-seven miles from noon, or 
nearly five knots. That brought them 
due south of Fripeti. 

Mr. Spokesly looked at Plouff, who was 
looking at the fog with an expression of 
extreme disillusion on his round face. 
And again at the chart. There was noth- 
ing more to be extracted from either 
Plouff or the chart. The penciled line 
which indicated their course ended 
abruptly. Where then were they bound? 
Keep on the course, the captain said. 
Mr. Spokesly laid the parallel ruler 
against the line and produced it clear 
across the chart. He stood up with a 
sharp intake of breath and regarded the 
impassive Plouff. 

“Say, Bos’” he began. 
funny business.” 

“What's a funny 
manded Plouff. 

“The Old Man staying down there. 
He ought to . but then he says 
keep...” 

“ “Hold her on the course,’ were his 
words,” said Plouff obstinately, adding, 
“Hasn't she got a clear road?” 

“Yes,” muttered the mate jerkily. 
“Road’s clear . . . humph!” He stared 
at the chart. “Oh well! By George, I 
wish this damn fog would clear away.” 

“What's the matter with the fog?” 
said Plouff. ‘‘ We're safe in the fog, ain’t 
we? You can bet them untersee boats ’Il 


“This is a 


business?” de- 
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keep in under the islands this weather. 
Too much chance o’ gettin’ stove in,”’ he 
added sympathetically. 

The mate did not reply for a moment. 
He was very uneasy. He studied the 
chart. Indeed, he could not get away 
from that penciled line running right 
into the Gulf of Smyrna. And Phyros 
was south of Chios. He was tired and 
sleepy. Eight hours was a long while to 
stay on the bridge. He would be glad 
when they got in. Got in where? He 
stared again at the chart. And the Old 
Man locked in his room. Always did 
that, eh? 

“Go away, Bos’,”’ he said, suddenly, 
“you got to be about to-night, you know. 
We'll be anchoring » 

He forgot what he was saying, staring 
hard at the chart. Plouff slipped down 
with the fog and clattered away forward. 

But Mr. Spokesly was not unhappy. 
There was an unfamiliar yet desirable 
quality about this life. The sharp flavor 
of it made one forget both the ethical and 
economic aspects of éne’s existence. At 
the back of his mind was a boyish desire 
to show that girl what he was made of. 
And when they got to Athens he would. 
Athens! The word sent him back to the 
chart. Keep on the course. He was sail- 
ing across a wide ocean and the old 
familiar landmarks were hull down be- 
hind the fog. There was something 
symbolic in that fog. It was as though 
he had indeed left the world of his youth 
behind, the world of warm English 
hearts, of cantankerous affections and 
dislikes, of fine consciences and delicate 
social distinctions, and was passing 
through a confusing and impalpable re- 
gion of vaporous uncertainty to an un- 
known country. He was not unhappy. 
The future might be anything, from 
silken dalliance behind green jalousies 
in some oriental villa with a fountain 
making soft music, which is the food of 
love, to a sudden detonation, red spurts 
of savage flame, and a grave ina cold sea. 

He went out and looked at the com- 
pass—and at the fog. Now that Plouff 
was gone down he felt lonely. He 


stamped on the deck to call the steward. 
The captain would have to be called. If 
he did not come, he, the mate, would go 
down and inform him that the course 
would be changed without him. That 
would be the only course. He had never 
had a commander like this, or a voyage 
like this, for that matter. He paused 
suddenly in his thoughts and looked 
down, pinching his lower lip between fin- 
ger and thumb. He had an idea. To 
achieve anything, one had to be eter- 
nally prepared for just such unexpected 
predicaments. Here he was, with an 
invisible commander and an invisible 
horizon. And down in a cabin below 
him was Evanthia Solaris, a distinct and 
formidable problem. He was going to 
marry her. 

He saw his destiny, almost for the 
first time in his life, as a ball which he 
could take in his hand and throw. And 
the direction and distance depended en- 
tirely upon his own strength, his own 
skill, his own fortitude. He was going to 
marry her. And he saw another thing 
for the first time—that marriage was of 
no significance in itself fora man. What 
he is, brain and sinew, character and 
desire, is all that counts. He saw this 
because he had left the old life behind, 
beyond the fog. Back there, marriage 
was a contrivance for the hamstringing 
and debasing of men, a mere device for 
the legal comfort and security of women 
who were too lazy or incompetent or 
too undesirable to secure it for them- 
selves. Ahead he had a strange premo- 
nition that he was going to have a novel 
experience. . . 

He was aroused by the helmsman 
reaching out and striking four soft blows 
on the little bronze bell hanging by the 
awning-spar over the binnacle. Six 
o’clock. And the young Jew, in a huge 
apron and a high astrakan cap he had 
picked up somewhere, came slowly up 
the bridge-ladder. 

“Captain,” said Mr. Spokesly, making 
a number of motions to signify knocking 
at a door and calling somebody out. 
“Savvy?” 
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The frightened creature, who was 
quite unable to comprehend the extraor- 
dinary phenomenon of the fog on the 
sea and who regarded Mr. Spokesly, 
moreover, as a species of demigod, raised 
his remarkable face as though in suppli- 
cation, and backed down again. It was 
evident to him that his employer had 
consigned him to some distant place of 
torment from which he could never re- 
turn. Yet even in his timid heart there 
was hope. Already he had given his 
allegiance to that beautiful and haughty 
creature whose cabin it was his trembling 
joy and pride to put in order. His ears 
were alert at all times to catch the sharp 
clapping sound of her hands when she 
needed him, and then he flew below. She 
would speak to him in his native tongue, 
which was Spanish, and ravish his soul 
with words he could understand, instead 
of the terrifying gutturals of those 
powerful Franks who walked to and 
fro on the top of the tower above 
them and gave incomprehensible com- 
mands. 

“Fear not,” she assured him. “When 
the ship reaches the port, thou wilt go 
with me as my servant. The lieutenant 
shall give thee money as wages when he 
is my husband.” 

“Merciful Madama, 
Whither do we go? Is 
clouds?” 

“Ah,” she retorted, leaning back on 
the cushions of the settee, and blowing 
cigarette smoke from her beautiful lips, 
*T would like to know that myself. Be- 
yond the clouds? You mean this fog. 
Yes, far beyond the clouds. Did you not 
hear anything at all in the Rue Voul- 
garoktono?” 

“Nothing, Madama, except that once 
I heard Sefior Dainopoulos tell Sefor 
Malleotis that they, some one, had 

sached Aidin.” 

* Aiee?” ejaculated Evanthia, sitting 
up and fixing her burning amber eyes on 
the frightened and hypnotized creature. 
“And didst thou hear nothing else? 


Aidin! Tehk!” 


what port? 
it beyond the 


“IT do not know, Madama,” he qua- 
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called 


vered, “unless there is a port 
Bairakli.” 

Evanthia showed her teeth in a bril- 
liant smile and patted the youth’s arm. 

“My servant you shall be,” she chuck- 
led. “No, there is no port called 
Bairakli, but it is near to a city you and 
I shall find good. Shall live at Bairakli, 
Amos. Tck—tck! What a fool I was. 
Oh! Caro! Oh mein lieber Mann!” And 
she sang sweetly a few notes of a song. 

The young man stared at her in stupe- 
faction. 

“Go,” she said, pushing him with a 
characteristic gesture, at once brusque 
and charming. “ You need have no fear. 
Your fortune is made.” 


A few minutes past six Captain Ran- 
ney climbed the bridge-ladder and ex- 
amined the compass without addressing 
his chief officer, bending over with an 
exaggerated solicitude. Apparently sat- 
isfied, he went into the chart room and 
immediately pushed the ruler from its 
significant position, pointing into the 
interior of Asia Minor. There was an 
indefinable nervous bounce about him 
which indicated a highly exalted state of 
mind. He seemed, Mr. Spokesly imag- 
ined, to be assuming truculence to cover 
timidity. He probably knew that his 
insistence on keeping the course had 
aroused conjecture, and the ruler, lying 
as it did on the chart, confirmed the idea. 
Yet he did not speak. Funking, Mr. 
Spokesly decided, obstinately remaining 
close to the dodger and staring straight 
ahead—toward Asia Minor. — If the Old 
Man thought he was going to get away 
with it. . . . He cleared his throat and 
remarked, 

“About time to change the course for 
Phyros, sir?” 

And to his surprise, Mr. Spokesly, in 
the midst of his highly complex cogita- 
tions, found himself listening to a jaunty 
and characteristic monologue’ which 
touched upon—among other things—the 
one rule which Captain Ranney insisted 
was the sine qua non of a good officer, 
that he should accept the commander’s 
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orders without comments. Otherwise, 
how could discipline be maintained? As 
to the course, he, Captain Ranney, would 
attend to that immediately. And while 
he appreciated it, of course, there was no 
real need for Mr. Spokesly to remain on 
the bridge after he had been relieved. 

Mr. Spokesly, still looking ahead, 
wanted to say sarcastically, “Is that 
so?” but he was tongue-tied, dum- 
founded. Here was a man, apparently 
of straw, who was jauntily inviting him 
to clear out and mind his own business. 
He pulled himself together. 

“Unless we pick up a Mudros escort 
somewhere round here,” he muttered, 
turning away. 

Captain Ranney came out of the chart 
room, from which his lean and cadav- 
erous head had been projecting to de- 
liver his homily on obeying orders, and 
looked all round at the white walls of fog. 
It was as though he were contemplating 
some novel but highly convenient dis- 
pensation of providence which he was 
prepared to accept as one of the minor 
hardships of life. All consciousness of 
Mr. Spokesly’s presence seemed to have 
vanished from his mind. He spoke to 
the helmsman, walked to port and looked 
down at the water, looked aft and aloft, 
and resumed his stroll. 

And Mr. Spokesly, craftily placed at a 
disadvantage, turned suddenly and clat- 
tered down the ladder. 

“Well,” he thought to himself, paus- 
ing on the deck below and still holding 
to the hand-rail, “he can’t keep it up for- 
ever. And I can’t do anything in this 
fog. He’s going to pile her up.” 

But as he went into the saloon he could 
not help asking himself, “What for?” 
What gain had Captain Ranney or Mr. 
Dainopoulos in view when they ran a 
valuable cargo on the rocky shores of 
Lesbos or Anatolia? The word “run” 
stuck in his mind. “Running a cargo” 
in wartime, eh? One didn’t run cargoes 
on the rocks in wartime. He stared so 
fixedly at Amos, who was laying the 
table, that, in spite of Evanthia’s assur- 
ance of future good fortune, the poor 


creature trembled and grew pale. Mr. 
Spokesly understood neither Greek nor 
Spanish, or he might have derived some 
enlightenment from a conversation with 
the young Jew. He frowned and went 
on down to his cabin. He wanted sym- 
pathy in his anxiety. And it was part of 
his Victorian and obsolete mental equip- 
ment to expect sympathy from a woman. 

She was standing before the little mir- 
ror, setting the immense tortoise-shell 
comb into her hair at the desired angle, 
and she gave herself a final searching 
scrutiny as she turned away, before 
flashing a dazzling smile at him. 

“What is the matter?”’ she asked in 
her precise English, seeing the worried 
expression on his face. He sat down on 
the settee, and she seated herself close 
beside him, smiling with such ravishing 
abandon that he forgot the reason for his 
concern. 

“If I can only get you ashore,”’ he 
muttered holding her to him and kissing 
her hair. 

“Where?” she whispered, watching 
him with her bright amber eyes. 

“That’s just it,” he said. “I don’t 
know where.” 

She put her finger to her lips. 

“T know,” she said. 

He put his hands on her shoulders and 
held her away a little, staring at her. 

“You!” he breathed incredulously. 
“You?” 

She nodded, her eyes kindling. 

“Here,” he said hoarsely, “you must 
be straight with me, dear. Tell me what 
you know. The captain, he’s very funny 
to-day.” 

“TIsmir!” she called into his ear in a 
ringing tone. “Beautiful, beautiful 
Ismir!”” 

“What's that you're talking about?” 
he demanded doubtfully. “I don’t un- 
derstand.” 

“No? Soon you will understand, when 
we reach Ismir.” 

“T’ve never heard of it,”’ he declared. 
“But I can tell you, if the Old Man don’t 
alter the course, we're going straight into 
Smyrna.” 
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“Ah yes,” she sighed. “I remember 
now. Youcallit that. We call it Ismir, 
Turkish place. When I was little, little 
girl, we arrive there, my fazzer and my 
muzzer. Oh beautiful! The grand ho- 
tels, the bains, the plage, the quais, the 
mountains, the café chantant. Avee! And 
Bairakli! I will show you. I was little, 
thirteen years old.” She laughed, a soft 
throaty chuckle, on his shoulder, at some 
reminiscence. “Ismir! O mein Lieber 
Mann!” 

She intoxicated him with her bewilder- 
ing moods, with her trick of recalling to 
his memory his early dreams of beautiful 
women, those bright shadows of unseen 
enchantresses which had tortured and 
stimulated his boyish thoughts. But he 
could not refrain from returning to the 
serious problem of how she knew so ac- 
curately the intentions of his com- 
mander. 

“The captain tell you?”’ he asked ex- 
pectantly. Her brow grew dark and a 
blankness like a film came over her eyes. 

“T do not like your capitaine,” she 
muttered. “He is like an old woman. 
Look at his face. And the silver ring on 
his wrist. Like an old vulture, his head 
between his shoulders. Look at him. 
He never lifts his eyes. Do not speak of 
him. But hear me now. When we reach 
Ismir we shall have a house, you and me, 
eh?” 

He stared at her, entranced, yet pre- 
occupied with the overwhelming diffi- 
culties of his situation. 

“Oh, mon cher, you do not know how 
beautiful it is. The most beautiful city 
in the world.” 

“But how did you know? Why didn’t 
you tell me? Did Mrs. Dainopoulos tell 
you?” 

“Ssh! Madame Dainopoulos is an 
angel. She like you an’ me very much. 
But Monsieur Dainopoulos, he say to 
me, if I want to see my friends in Pera 
by and by there is a ship. You under- 
stand? An’ then, here on the ship, I hear 


somesing. Oh tell me, mon cher, what 


time we arrive at Ismir?” 
He was hardly listening to her, so busy 
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were his thoughts with the vista opening 
out before him. He was vaguely con- 
scious that he was passing through a 
crisis, that Fate had suddenly laid all her 
cards on the table and was watching him, 
with bright amber eyes, waiting for him 
to make out what those cards portended. 
Here, she seemed to say, is everything 
you have ever dreamed of—adventure, 
romance, and the long-imagined pleas- 
ures of love. 

“To-night?” she persisted, lying back 
in his arms. And watching him, sensing 
his uncertainty, her gaze hardened, she 
sat up away from him, waiting for him 
to speak, as though she were Fate indeed. 
Always she gave him that impression of 
hair-trigger readiness to fight, to rip and 
tear and give no quarter. As he looked 
at her now, turning over his dire predica- 
ment the while, he noticed the truculent 
solidity of her jaw, the indomitable cour- 
age and steadiness of her gaze. 

“Wait,” he muttered, putting up his 
hand and then holding it to his brow. 
“T must think. I don’t know when we 
arrive. ‘To-morrow, perhaps.” 

“Why do you look so sad?” she de- 
manded. “Mon Dieu! To-morrow at 
Ismir. What happiness!” 

“For you,” he added in a low voice. 

“And for you,” she twittered in his 
ear and patting his hand. “I see the plan 
of Monsieur Dainopoulos now. We shall 
have good fortune.” 

There was a faint tap at the door. 

“Supper, Madama,” said the young 
Jew, making a low bow, and they went up. 





Mr. Spokesly, sitting on the engineer’s 
settee an hour later, and discussing the 
matter cautiously with that person, was 
not so sure of the good fortune. 

“What can we do?” he asked, and 
the engineer, who was of a peaceful dis- 
position and perfectly satisfied so long as 
he got his pay, said, “You can’t do 
nothing in this fog. He’s the captain.” 

“We may hit something,” said Mr. 
Spokesly, who was talking more for 
comfort than for enlightenment. 


“Why yes, we may do that. Do it 
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anywhere, come to that. Where do you 
think we are now, Mister Mate?” 

“1 don’t know, I tell you. He says to 
me, ‘I'll attend to the course,’ and he 
may have put her round. But I’ve got 
a notion he’s carrying out his orders. 
I see now why I got six months’ pay. Did 
you?” 

“No, I got a note on the captain, same 
as usual,” said the engineer. 

“What do you think they will do with 
us?”’ pursued Mr. Spokesly. 

“*T don’t know, Mister Mate. There’s 
always plenty o’ work everywhere,” was 
the equable reply. 

“Ts that all you think of?” 

“T got a big family in Cospicua,”’ said 

the engineer, standing up. “I can’t 
afford to be out of a job. I think [Il go 
and eat, Mister Mate. Perhaps the fog 
lift a bit and we can see what the course 
is.” 
They went out and climbed the ladder 
to the bridge-deck, and stood staring 
into the damp, palpable darkness. The 
absence of all artificial light, and silence, 
the tangible vapor concealing the surface 
of the sea, and possibly too the overhang- 
ing uncertainty of their destination, 
combined to fill them with a vague dull 
sense of impending peril. They were on 
the starboard side, abaft the lifeboat. 
They could not see the bridge clearly, 
and the forecastle was swallowed up in 
the blank opacity of the mist. It was a 
situation in which both care and reck- 
lessness were of equal futility. The im- 
agination balked and turned back on 
itself before the contemplation of such 
limitless possibilities. And it was while 
they were standing there in taciturn ap- 
prehension that they suddenly sprang 
into an extraordinary animation of mind 
and body at the sound and vibration of a 
loud crash forward. The Kalkis heeled 
over to port from the pressure of some 
invisible weight, and Mr. Spokesly 
started to run toward the bridge. 

“They're shellin’ her!’’ he bawled. 
“Stand by! Look out! What’s that?” 


He stood still for a moment, his hands 
raised to balance himself against the re- 
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turning roll of the ship as she recovered. 
And at that moment out of the fog, 
above him and over the rail, came an 
immense gray vertical wall of sharp steel 
rushing up to him and past into oblivion 
with a grinding splintering rear. There 
were cries, the dim glow of an opened 
door high up, the sough of pouring waters 
in the darkness, a shadowy phantom and 
swirl of propellers, and she was gone. 

And there was an absolute silence on 
the Kalkis more dreadful to Mr. Spokesly 
than the panic of the mob of Asiatics on 
the Tanganyika. He tried to think. The 
engineer had disappeared. They had 
been in collision with a man-o-war, he 
felt certain of that. There was no mis- 
taking the high cleaving flare of those 
gray bows as they fled past. And she 
must have struck the Kalkis forward as 
well as amidships. A glancing blow. 
Yet there was silence. He strode for- 
ward, climbed the ladder to the bridge. 

“Are you there, sir?” he called. 

There was no answer. He went up to 
the man at the wheel, who was turning 
the spokes of the wheel rapidly. 

“Where is the captain?” he 
manded harshly. 

“He's over there,” said the man con- 
fidentially, nodding towards the other 
side of the bridge. “What was that, 
sir? Explosions?” 

“T don’t know,” said Mr. Spokesly 
angrily. “Ask the captain,” and he went 
down again and descended the ladder to 
the fore deck. 

He fell over something here in the 
dark, something rough and with jagged 
edges. He felt over it with his hands and 
discovered that it was one of the heavy 
cast-iron bollards which were mounted 
on either side of the forecastle head. 
Mr. Spokesly began to realize that he 
was confronting a problem which he 
would have to handle alone. He stepped 
over the mass of metal, which had been 
flung fifty feet, and immediately tripped 
upon a swaying, jagged surface that tore 
his clothes and cut his hands. He said to 
himself, “the deck is torn up. I must 
have a light.” There was no sound from 


de- 
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forward, and he wondered miserably if 
any of them had been hurt. He climbed 
to the bridge again to get a hurricane 
lamp he knew was in the chart-room. 
While he was striking a match to light it 
he was once more aware of the fact that 
the engines were still going. So he 
hadn't stopped or anything. The cap- 
tain’s form was dimly discernible against 
the canvas dodger. Mr. Spokesly’s an- 
ger broke out in a harsh yell. 

“Hi, Captain. Do you know your 
forecastle’s carried away? Or perhaps 
you don’t care.” 

“IT won’t be spoken to in that man- 
ner,’ came the lisping toothless voice 
from the darkness. “Go forward and 
report on the damage. I should think, 
it wouldn't be necessary to tell an ex- 
perienced officer his duty.” 

Mr. Spokesly, swinging the hurricane 
lamp in his hand, laid his other hand 
upon Captain Ranney’s shoulder. 

‘Look you here, Captain. You won’t 
be spoken to in that manner? You'll be 
spoken to as I want from now on. Do 
you get that? From now on. I’m going 
forward to report damage. And when 
I find out if the ship’s sinking, I'll not 
trouble to tell you, you double-crossing 
old blatherskite, you!” And he gave the 
captain a thrust that sent him flying into 
the penthouse at the end, where he re- 
mained invisible but audible, referring 
with vivacity to the fact that he had 
been “attacked.” 

“T’ll attack you again when I come 
back,”” muttered his chief officer as he 
went down the ladder. 

And the lamp showed him, in spite of 
the fog, what had happened. The fore- 
deck was a mass of ripped and twisted 
plates; splintered doors and fragments of 
the interiors of cabins looked strangely 
small and tawdry out on the harsh deck. 
A settee cushion all burst and impaled 
upon a piece of angle iron, impeded him. 
“Won't be spoken to in that fashion!’ he 
muttered, holding up the lamp and peer- 
ing into the murk. “Good Lord! The 
forecastle’s carried away.”” He stumbled 
nearer. There was no ladder on this side 
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any more. The high, sharp prow had 
struck a glancing blow just abaft the 
anchor and sliced away the whole star- 
board side of the forecastle. Standing 
where the door of the bosun’s room had 
been, Mr. Spokesly lowered his lamp and 
saw the black water rushing past be- 
tween the torn deck beams. And Mr. 
Spokesly had it borne in upon him that 
not only was Plouff vanished, but his 
cabin was gone. There was scarcely 
anything of it left save some splintered 
parts of the settee and the inner bulk- 
head, on which a gaudy calendar from 
a seaman’s outfitter fluttered in the night 
breeze against the blue-white paint. 

Mr. Spokesly’s heart was daunted by 
the desolation of that brutally revealed 
interior. It daunted him because he 
could imagine, with painful particular- 
ity, the scene in that little cabin a few 
moments before. He had looked in at 
the door a day or two since, and seen 
Plouff, a large calabash pipe like a cornu- 
copia in his mouth, propped up in his 
bedplace, reading a very large book with 
marbled covers, which turned out to be 
the bound volume of a thirty-year-old 
magazine, picked up for a few pence in 
some port. He could see him thus en- 
gaged afew moments ago. Mr. Spokesly 
gave a sort of half-sob, half-giggle. ““My 
God, he isn’t here at all! He’s been 
carried away, cabin and bunk and every- 
thing. Smashed and drowned. Well!” 

He felt he couldn’t stop there any 
more. It was worse than finding Plouff’s 
mangled body in the ruins. To have 
been wiped out like that without a 
chance to explain a single word to any- 
one was tragic for Plouff. Mr. Spokesly 
gave a shout. 

“Anybody down there?”’ There was 
no answer. Mr. Spokesly went aft and 
looked at the boat near which he had 
been standing when the collision hap- 
pened. It was hanging by the after 
davit, a mere bunch of smashed sticks. 
Trailing in the water and making a soft 
swishing sound, were the bow plates and 
bulwarks which had been peeled from 
the forepart of the Kalkis by the sharp 
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prow of the stranger. And yet she 
seemed to have suffered nothing below 
the water line. Mr. Spokesly, who knew 
Plouff kept the sounding rod in his cabin, 
wondered how he was going to sound the 
wells. He thought of the engineer, 
stepped over to the port side to reach the 
after ladder, and pulled himself up short 
to avoid falling over a huddled group 
gathered alongside the engine-room 
hatch. 

“What's the matter?” he stammered, 
astonished. He saw the steward, a coat 
hastily put on over his apron, Amos, 
whose glittering and protuberant eyes 
were less certain than ever of his future 
fortune, and Evanthia. She was not 
afraid. She was angry. She darted at 
Mr. Spokesly and broke into a torrent of 
invective against the two wretched be- 
ings who wanted to get into the boat and 
couldn't untie the ropes. 

* Pigs, dogs, carrion!”’ she shrilled at 
them in Greek, and then to Mr. Spokesly 
she said, 

“The ship. Is it finished? 

“No. Ship’s all right. 
you go down?” 

“Mon Dieu! Why? He asks why! 
Did you hear the noise. The bed is 
broken. The window, the lamp, brrr- 
pp!” She clapped her hands together. 
“Why? Go and see,” and she turned 
away from him to rage once more at the 
two terrified creatures who had been un- 
able to carry out her imperious orders. 
These had been to set her afloat in the 
lifeboat instantly; and willingly would 
they have done it, and gone in with her 
themselves, but, alas, they had been 
unable to let the villainous boat drop 
into the water. 

Mr. Spokesly was genuinely alarmed 
at this news. He left them precipitately 
and ran down the cabin stairs to find out 
if the ship was making water. 

There was no need. The Kalkis, on 
rebounding from the terrific impact on 
her forecastle, had heeled over to star- 

‘board, and the side of the ship had been 
buckled and crushed along the line of 
the deck, and the concussion had 


” 


Why don’t 
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knocked the lamp out of its gimbals, and 
it was rolling on the floor. He picked it 
up and relit it. He hurried out again to 
find the engineer. His training was urg- 
ing him to get the wells sounded. More- 
over, the filling of the forepeak through 
the smashed chain-locker had put the 
ship down by the head a little. She 
might be all right, but on the other 
hand... 

He found the engineer calmly hauling 
the line out of the forward sounding 
pipes. 

“Ts she making anything, Chief?”’ he 
asked anxiously. 

“Just show a light, please, Mister 


Mate. I got a flashlight here but it’s 
gone out on me. Why, four inches. 


Nothing much here. We'll try the other 
side, eh?” 

They scrambled over the hatch and 
hastily wiped the rod dry before lowering 
it into the pipe. 

“Hm!” The engineer grunted as he 
brought the rod into view again. “Three 
feet! I reckon she’s makin’ some water 
here through that bulkhead, Mister 
Mate. What say if I try the pumps on 
her, eh?” 

“You do that, will you? 
o’ that, Chief. 
gone?” 

“Is that so? 
smash! The bosun? 
the pump on her.” 

“Now!” said Mr. Spokesly to him- 
self, “I’m going to see the Old Man.” 
And he sprang up the ladders once more. 

Captain Ranney was not to be seen, 
however. Mr. Spokesly went upon the 
bridge with belligerence. But Captain 
Ranney was an old hand. He had had an 
extraordinarily varied experience of exas- 
perated subordinates, and Mr. Spokesly’s 
conscientious tantrums worried him 
not at all. Especially did he fail to 


I was afraid 
You know the bosun’s 


Gee! That’s a big 


Tk—tk! Ill get 


appreciate the significance of his chief 
officer’s anxiety at this moment, since, 
from his own point of view, this smash 
in the fog, supposing they did not 
meet any inquisitive craft for an hour or 
two—and this was not at all likely—this 
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smash was a piece of singular good for- 
tune. The cruiser would report ram- 
ming a small vessel in the fog, and the 
people in Salonika, knowing the position 
of the Kalkis, would conclude she was 
lost with all hands, when she failed to 
appear at Phyros. It was so perfectly 
in accordance with his desires that he 
decided to run down and get one of his 
own special cigarettes. Now that he 
was actually in the middle of carrying 
out the plans of the owner of the Kalkis, 
Captain Ranney suffered from none of 
the timidity and truculent nervousness 
which had assailed him the day before. 
He had more courage than Mr. Spokesly 
would ever admit, because that gentle- 
man was not aware that his captain was 
a bad navigator. To the bad navigator 
every voyage is a miracle. 

So he came up jauntily, behind Mr. 
Spokesly, smoking a special cigarette, 
and ignoring his chief officer completely 
until the latter chose to speak. With 
everything in his favor, for he had heard 
the engineer’s remarks on the condition 
of the bilges forward, he was resolved to 
“maintain his authority,” as he phrased 
it, by “a perfectly justifiable silence.” 

But it was no use trying to convince 
Mr. Spokesly that he did not exist. That 
gentleman, in the course of the last few 
minutes, since the collision in fact, had 
experienced a great accession of vitality. 
He felt as though not only his own ex- 
istence but the integrity of the ship as a 
living whole, her frame, her life, her 
freight and the souls clinging to her in 
the blind white void of the fog, was con- 
centrated in himself. He looked over 
the side and tried to see if the engineer 
had succeeded in getting the pump on 
that bilge. She was down by the head— 
no doubt of that. And yet there couldn’t 
be any real fracture of that bulkhead, or 
the forehold would have filled by now. 
Lucky all the caps were well lashed on 
the ventilators. He looked over the side 
again. The fog seemed clearing a little. 
And the ship was moving faster. The 
beat of the engines was certainly more 
rapid. He stared at the ostentatiously 


turned back of his commander with a 
sort of exasperated admiration. He was 
evidently a much more accomplished 
scoundrel than Mr. Spokesly had im- 
agined. Here he had extra speed up his 
sleeve. Why, it might be anything up 
to thirteen knots. Not that the Kalkis 
had boilers for that speed. Wow! He 
was a card! 

“IT suppose you know the bosun was 
carried overboard when that ship hit us,” 
Mr. Spokesly remarked in a conversa- 
tional tone as the captain approached in 
his stroll. 

“And I’ve no doubt,” said Captain 
Ranney with extreme bitterness to the 
surrounding air,“that you blame me for 
not stopping and picking him up.” 

“You might have stopped, certainly,” 
said his chief officer, “but the point is, 
if you'd been on your right course you 
wouldn’t have hit anything.” 

“Oh indeed! Oh indeed!” said the 
captain. 

“Yes, oh indeed. You won't main- 
tain you were on the right course, I 
suppose.” 

“YT maintain nothing,” snapped the 
captain. “I'll merely trouble you to ask 
the man at the wheel what course he was 
making when we were run into by one of 
those infernal, careless naval officers who 
think they know everything, like you. 
And after that [ll merely invite you to 
mind your own business.” 

“Mind my own business!"’ repeated 
Mr. Spokesly in a daze. 

“And I'll mind mine,” added the cap- 
tain after a dramatic pause, and turning 
on his heel. 

**You’re like some bally old woman,” 
began Mr. Spokesly, “with your nag, 
nag, nag. I don’t wonder that Maltee 
mate used to go for you.” 

“Ask the man at the wheel what 
course he was steering,” repeated the 
‘aptain distinctly, coming back out of 
the gloom and wheeling away again. 

“T'll be going for you myself before 
this trip is over,” added the mate. 

“And then kindly leave the bridge,” 
concluded the captain, reappearing once 
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more, as though emerging suddenly from 
the wings of a theater and declaiming a 
speech in a play. Having declaimed it, 
however, he retreated with singular 
precipitancy. 

“T must say, I’ve been with a few 
commanders in my time,’ Mr. Spokesly 
began in a general way. He heard his 
captain's voice out of the dark opining 
that he had no doubt every one of those 
commanders was glad enough to get rid 
of him. He could easily believe that. 

“Perhaps they were,” agreed Mr. 
Spokesly. “Perhaps they were. The 
point is, even supposing that was the 
case, they never made me want to throw 
them over the side.” 

The voice came out of the darkness 
again, commenting upon Mr. Spokesly’s 
extreme forbearance. 

‘Don’t drive me too far,”” he warned. 

The voice said all Mr. Spokesly had to 
do was remove himself and come on the 
bridge when he was sent for. No driving 
was intended. 

“Ah, you talk very well, Captain. I’m 
only wondering whether you'll talk half 
so well at the Inquiry.” 

The voice asked, “What inquiry?” 
with a titter. 

“There’s always an Inquiry, some- 
where, sometime,” said Mr. Spokesly, 
dully, wondering what he himself would 
have to say, for that matter. He heard 
the voice enunciate with a certain lisping 
exactitude, “Not yet.” 

“Oh no, not yet. When the war’s 
won, let’s say,”’ he replied. This seemed 
such a convenient substitute for “never” 
that he was not surprised to get no 
answer save a sound like “Tchah!”’ 

“The fog’s lifting,’ he remarked ab- 
sently. It was. He could already see a 
number of stars above his head through 
the thinning vapor. “I'll leave you,” 
he added. “However,” he went on, 
“we'll have another look at the bilges. 
I got a certificate to lose as well as you. 
If you’ve got one.” 

There was no answer, and tiring of the 
sport, Mr. Spokesly picked up the hur- 
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ricane lamp and went down again to 
sound the starboard bilge. He was get- 
ting very tired physically, now the re- 
action from the excitement of the colli- 
sion had set in. He found the sounding- 
rod, neatly chalked, ready to lower. 
Very decent party, that engineer, he re- 
flected. The rod showed two feet, eight 


inches. Mr. Spokesly breathed more 
easily. He had got his pumps going. 


In the stress of the crisis through 
which he was passing the mysterious and 
exacerbating strife going on between 
himself and the captain, Mr. Spokesly 
seemed to himself to be separated from 
Evanthia as by a transparent yet im- 
passable barrier. The insignificance of 
such a creature in the face of a material 
disaster as had been impending appalled 
him. He saw with abrupt clarity how, 
if the ship had been mortally hit, and if 
there had been any manner of struggle 
to save their lives, she would not have 
sustained the role of fainting heroine 
rescued by lion-hearted men, or that of 
heroic comrade taking her place in the 
peril beside them. Nothing of the sort. 
She would have got into the boat and 
commanded the crew to row away with 
her at once. She did not know that 
Plouff was gone, and if he went down 
and told her, she would not care a flip of 
her fingers. That, he was surprised to 
realize, was part of her charm. She was 
so entirely pagan in her attitude toward 
men. She was one of those women who 
are born to be possessed by men, but the 
men who possess them can possess noth- 
ing else. They are the destroyers, not 
of morals, but of ideals. They render 
the imagination futile because they pos- 
sess the powerful arts of the enchant- 
resses, the daughters of Helios. They 
demand the chastity of an anchorite and 
the devotion of a knight of the Grail. 
While the virtuous and generous bend 
under the weight of their self-appointed 
travails, these pass by in swift palan- 
quins of silk and fine gold, and are 
adored by the valiant and the wise. 

And he was going to marry her. 


(To be continued) 
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LETTERS TO AN AMERICAN FRIEND 
PART III 


BY DOROTHY KENNARD 


Lady Kennard is the daughter of a distinguished English diplomat who represented 
his country at various important posts. The greater portion of her life has been spent in 
the East—Turkey, Persia, and Japan.—Tue Epirors. 


Orient Express, just after leaving 
Constantinople, Monday, 12th. 


Dear —— : I had not intended to 
write you another travel letter. But 
there is so little to do in a train, and 
after all, I am still abroad. I have, 
therefore, a good excuse. 

Besides, I have a lot to tell you about 
our two days in Constantinople, for I 
must say that every old friend there 
proved worthy of the name, several times 
over, during our short stay. And I will 
also say that we accomplished more than 
average people would have done, in forty- 
eight hours. Incidentally, we came in 
for a real “Northern Hemispherical” 
snowstorm, and it was as cold there as 
I ever felt it in Petrograd. We went to 
the Bazaars again with ——., to finish 
off Christmas presents, and to Ayub. 
Then she carried us off to Moda. In the 
evening we joined up with a party from 
off the Flagship, to go and dance at 
““Rector’s,”” where we stayed till 2 a.m. 
And, on our second night, G. K. gave us 
a dinner at the Russian Restaurant, 
where all the waitresses are supposed 
to be princesses incognito. 

Now, after these two disgracefully late 
nights, I am almost looking forward to 
the peace of four comfy days on this very 
pleasant train, which is almost empty, 
and where we have been given the “roi- 
ture salon” at the extreme end of the 
compartment, complete with Col. 





a King’s Messenger, next door. We were 
all formally introduced to the Colonel on 
the platform, and are already friendly. 


There are few other passengers—and 
those few are English, I think. 

Now I am going to bed to sleep nine 
hours. 

Tuesday, 13th 

Needless to say, I didn’t sleep nine 
hours. In fact, I hardly slept at all, be- 
cause the heater in our carriage died, 
and I was almost frozen stiff. The con- 
ductor tells us that the temperature js 
forty below zero. This I can hardly be- 
lieve—but—our windows are so clouded 
up that S. has been working at them, 
with her dagger, for nearly half an hour, 
to try to obtain a peep-hole for surveying 
the landscape. It is a gloomy one, of 
snow and bleakness. I have caught a° 
really streaming cold, and am feeling the 
effects of those late nights. Luckily, this 
is our longest day: once out of Serbia, 
the air will get warmer, and the speed 
will increase. The Colonel is a dear. 
Quite unusually nice for a_ traveling 
Englishman. The other Britishers ap- 
peal less, from the force of contrast. The 
two men, one in khaki and the other only 
very recently out of it, are both “T. 
r.’s”’ of the most blatant type—good 
fellows of the “‘Cheerio—top hole—old 
bean!” category. They are traveling in 
unrelated, but intensely “pally” juxta- 
position with a young lady (I won’t call 
her young woman), dressed in a mole- 
skin and duveteen coat that must have 
cost at least thirty pounds, if not more, 
who is, we are told by the Colonel, one 
of the lady clerks to some department 
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in Constant., besides being an amateur 
actress of no slight repute. She is terri- 
bly coy with her escorts, both of whom 
are competing fiercely for her “pretty 
little ways”; alas, she is rather démodée, 
and—most obviously likes the khaki 
best. 

This has been, I think, the very longest 
day that I have ever lived, and I have 
occupied it in keeping myself awake de- 
liberately, so as to get the full benefit of 
the recherché bed that I have prepared, 
against the coming hours of bitter cold. 
Serbia, under snow, competes closely 
with the worst tales of Russian refugees. 


Tuesday, 10 P.M. 


We have had a bang-up accident! ! ! 
We have been derailed! ! ! 

S. and I had just got back to our com- 
partment, from the dining room, well 
fed, and, warm, when—the train slowed 
down with a shriek of brakes, there was 
a horrible “‘bobble—bobble—bobble,” 
each “bobble” fiercer than the last. 
Realizing vaguely that this was an 
accident—probably my last uncrippled 
moment on this earth!—I did a sort of 
sloughing, forward dive, headforemost, 
into my bunk—my one conscious 
thought: “I want something soft near 
my face quickly!” and, as I did so, there 
was a sort of inferno outbreak of metal 
noises, and our carriage began, very 
slowly, to go over. I waited for death. 
But, as it didn’t come, I got up. The 
whole thing had happened in about one 
minute—if that. 

There wasn’t a scream and _ there 
wasn't a sound. Simultaneously, and 
not over confidently, we hazarded, in 
chorus: “You all right?’” Then, both 
grunting something, we clutched our 
bags and sought the passage, which was 
rearing up at us at an angle of about 
forty degrees. Even as we moved, the 
car gave a sort of lurch to forty-five, and 
the Colonel, in the passage, told us to 
get out as quickly as we could, as he 
thought it was going over. A panting 
man from the engine staff clambered in 
from out of doors, just as we scrambled 
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out in most undignified haste, and 
barked at us: “Is anyone dead here?” 
He didn’t wait for the answer, and dis- 
appeared along the car. 

Well, there we were (three inches of 
frozen snow over the wold of Serbia), 
staring vaguely at four carriages lying 
on their sides, and fifty yards of rail and 
sleeper, literally torn up as if they had 
been ploughed. 

“Off the track” announced the chef- 
de-train, with superfluity. No one knew 
where he had sprung from. People be- 
gan to appear as black shapes on the 
white silence. Not a soul was hurt, and 
not a voice was talkative. Suddenly we 
started thinking: everything we owned 
which could suggest comfort during the 
period of time before us that was obvi- 
ously to be uncomfortable, was inside 
that twisted, derailed cavern, swaying 
in front of us. What’s more, it was in- 
side there, loose! 

“The dining car is still all right on its 
four wheels,” said a conductor, “ Allez-y, 
mesdames.”” 

“ Bagage — Gepick — Luggage —” 
sounded a concerted wail from French- 
men, Austrians, Englishmen alike, while 
sundry unintelligible grunts, from less- 
labeled nationalities, voiced apparently 
identical sentiments. 

“Be thankful you’re not all dead,” 
barked the conductor, ‘‘and get into the 
diner.” 

We obeyed, like sheep. 

On the stumbling journey thither we 
were able to appreciate the justice of his 
reproof. Had we not chosen that exact 
spot (barely two hundred yards long) 
in which to meet a broken rail; had our 
couplings not promptly broken; had we 
fallen passageward instead of window- 

yard, I think that you wouldn’t have read 
a first-hand description of that Tuesday 
night. 

So unpleasant did what we had just 
missed appear, in the imagination, that 
the dozen-odd passengers who found 
their way into the dining car spent quite 
ten minutes in telling one another how 
infernally lucky they had been, before 
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they began to speculate upon how ut- 
terly miserable they were going to be, 
speedily, and for a long time. 

The first half hour has passed in sort- 
ing out the various and peculiar belong- 
ings that the railway staff is busy 
retrieving, from out the various com- 
partments. They are all heaped about 
on the still crumby dinner tables. 

We are ten kilometers from the nearest 
station, about an hour and a half’s run 
out of Nish, toward Belgrade. The chef- 
de-train says: “We are certainly in luck. 
The engine wasn’t damaged. It will go 
off to fetch an ordinary Serbian train 
torus...” 

He is rudely interrupted, because a 
dozen different voices, in a dozen dif- 
ferent accents shout: “When?” 

He gives us a contemptuous glance, 
and we decide that he is not the kind of 
man to be decoyed into answering silly 
questions. 

Somebody has just announced that 
the engine has gone—to the next sta- 
tion, for help. We all smile at one 
another, for the first time, and the Colo- 
nel says: “Shall I open a burgundy?” 


Later. 11 P.M. 


We have split up into camps. Every- 
body is now replete, as regards belong- 
ings, and is sitting or lying upon what 
he cannot actually grasp. The staff— 
vague, chestnut-colored silhouettes, 
moving among a debris of grease and 
broken crockery—have withdrawn into 
their inner room. Some are sleeping, 
some talking, some eating, while one of 
them, the conductor of our own Calais 
car, is showing a bump, the only one 
on the whole train— invisible at that. 

Three-quarters of an hour pass—in 
silence. And the light is very dim. A 
whistle—of course, our train—! 

The chef-de-train comes in, beaming, 
and rubbing his frozen mittens together, 
in triumphant claps: 

** Eh bien, messieurs, mesdames! Now 
the engine is off. In two or three hours 
—we’'ll have a train.” 

He pauses, and the smile fades. 





“Hein? You'renotcontent? Besides, 
no sleeping car, vous savez. An‘ omnibus’ 
Serbian train. But” (this brightly, as 
if he feared to have spoiled his own good 
tidings) “we'll move along all the same 
—as far as Belgrade.” 

“How many hours?” enunciates the 
Girl, in a sort of wail “aprés—to 
Belgrade?” 

“About four, mademoiselle. But— 
you know that depends!” 

He disappears, into a farther room, to 
join the comatose circle of employees, 
and one can almost hear him telling them 
that: “they are never satisfied, those 
travelers!” 

“Half-past eleven now,” says the 
Colonel: “‘we shan’t get away from here 
till two!” 

The range of mountains which is S. 
heaves once or twice, grunts, and sits 
up suddenly; she sways, yawns, takes 
a look at us all and, apparently, doesn’t 
like what she sees, because she lies down 
again. 

Outside is snow-surface, stretching for 
miles, and, over it, broods a wavering 
moon. Silence— 

Midnight. 

The compartment door bursts open, 
and wakes us all: 

“Soll gleich kommen, unzer Zug!” 
(“Our train will be here immediately !”’) 
The engine driver, a cherubic Austrian, 
is out of breath, but still superbly con- 
scious of being the hero of the night. 
Had he not worked the brakes in time 
we had been worse off than we are. 

The people who can’t speak German 
look entirely apathetic. Those who can 
all begin at once to roll their ’r’s’ pro- 
fessionally. Khaki, finding that the 
Girl’s head has shifted a bit, sits up, 
shakes himself, yawns and growls, in a 
tone of the most scathing contempt: 

“Haven't heard so much of this lingo 
since the war. Might think we were at 
it again!” 

“T believe it would be as well to collect 
our belongings,” suggests the Colonel 
softly. 

He really is a dear! He hardly talks— 
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but somehow he is always in the right 
place at the right moment. And he 
must be a most sweet-tempered man at 
home! Luckily he has only been given 
a very small bag—size No. 5, as far as 
I have been able to judge. He is still 
treating it very respectfully, but I feel 
that the moment is coming when it will 
get forgotten for a short time. No man, 
even such an efficient one, is superhu- 
man—and there are a great many things 
to carry! 


Wednesday, 1.30 A.M. 


A whistle!—or have I dreamed it? 
For, this time, I really did go to sleep. 
The chef-de-train appears: 

“Here we are. One starts at last.” 

We begin to uncramp our various 
cramps—each one of us after his own 
fashion. 

Only the Girl stays seated. At first 
I reflect, rather bitterly, that these nice 
feminine little bits are always the ones 
to get their parcels carried for them. 
But: 

‘I don’t think that we ought to move 
out of here without our tickets,” 
says calmly, “or without our passports. 
I was warned not to lose sight of mine.” 

Five minutes later, complete with 
every individual document, we gather 
up our bags again and detrain: single 
file in the moonlight, the whole length 
of our four wrecked carriages, to the 
spot where, some hundred yards beyond 
them, puffs our own engine, which has 
brought us two compartments and a 
van from the nearest local 


she 


luggage 
station. 

The passageway of those carriages is 
short, but we manage to make it onerous. 
To begin with, it is pitch dark. And each 
traveler has to feel for his luggage as it is 
handed up to him through the door at 
the end. However, at the end of twenty 
minutes, we all say we are complete. 
There is even, at one moment, a glad- 
stone too many! (Not a soul claimed it 


till next day, and it was bandied about, 
for fully an hour, from compartment to 
compartment. ) 
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I have just settled into a corner and 
established the welcome fact that the 
steam heat 7s working, when I hear the 
Girl in the corridor: 

“Yes—all this is a bit of all right. 
But they needn't think I’m going on 
without my heavy luggage, because I’m 
not. So that’s that!” 

“Good for you, Miss X. Here’s a 
first-rate working party of two, at all 
events!” 

“That’s Khaki,” I tell myself re- 
signedly, ““and when he wakes up the 
time has come for me to do likewise!” 

So I instruct S. to guard the carriage 
as she would her honor, and clamber out 
into the winter world. We almost move 
the trunks ourselves, Khaki, Civilian, 
King’s Messenger and I. The others 
stand by, in admiring semicircle, claim- 
ing and applauding, in voluble turn, as 
their contribution to effort. 

When I get back to our compartment, 
S. is still alone in it. Every other cubi- 
cle is packed six and eight deep. I al- 
ways told you that that strong silent 
way of S.’s worked excellently to any 
end! 

“What did you do?” TI ask her. 

“Oh, I just stood in the door!” is her 
detached reply. 

I go in search of the Colonel and find 
him, a prisoner wedged between the fe- 
males of equivocal age and nation. 

An awkward moment for me! Has 
he gone there because he likes them? 
Or because he is tired of us? Or because 
he can’t help himself? As he doesn’t look 
happy, I decide to risk the suggestion 
that he join up with us, instead. He 
comes, and the bag comes also. 

The Civilian, Khaki, and Girl have 
found one another and are ensconced 
next door. As I pass their opening I 
heard one of them murmur: 

““Now, Miss X., treat us just as if we 
were not here.” 

She is practical, but she is not omnip- 
otent, and both her men stand well 
over six foot. 

The train has whistled. My watch 
says two-fifteen. We are off. Four 
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hours’ traveling should get us “there ’’— 
wherever “there’” may be—by seven, 
at latest. Allowing, therefore, half an 
hour for my wash in grease paint, I curl 
up, deciding to wake at six. 


5.00 A.M. 


No— it’s impossible! I have sat up for 
good, and am hunting for the grease pot. 
I don’t care if I do wake them all up. 
They’ve slept long enough, compara- 
tively, and I can’t stand this heater any 
more. I realize that I am extremely 
hungry. 

Well, anyway, I can get over the un- 
pleasantnesses of my toilet in private, 
at least, by waking thus early, and that, 
to the modest and “‘approaching-middle- 
aged’’ woman, means something. 

I stagger out into the corridor. 

The Colonel appears — cheerfully, 
looking as if he had come out of a bath 
—but rather a mediocre one, where he 
had not spent much time. 

“Good morning, Lady Kennard. You 
slept well, you and your friend?” 

Can you imagine a more bitter re- 
mark? He makes up for it quickly by 
saying something kind about my gen- 
eral appearance “after such a night’’— 
but it is too late. 

The chef-de-train emerges, yawning 
and going “‘ Brrhh” through his nose. 

“Eh bien,’ I say cheerfully (for I 
remember he likes us to be optimistic), 
we'll be there in half an hour, won’t we?” 

He looks at me with pity, as if he 
thought I were quite insane. “If we 
make good time, madame, about as 
we're going now, we shall arrive around 
half-past ten.” 

The night has taught us something: 
at any rate no one is violent. In fact we 
are rather sad and silent. Suddenly I 
think of something, and dive into our 
little black hole—yes—it is still there: 
a precious bottle of mineral water and 
half a roll of bread. I start to fall upon 
this meal, preserved most carefully from 
a final raid upon the shattered pantry 
of our train, against just such a dire 
extremity as is mine of this moment. 
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Then—I remember that I am an Eng- 
lishwoman, that tradition points to the 
road of partial abnegation, in the shape 
of an appearance, at least, of share and 
share alike. 


8.30 A.M. 
Two hours have passed like this. We 
are not .getting along very fast. The 


speed limit is about eight miles an hour, 
and we stop at every station. We have 
just reached one that is bigger than 
usual, and a board announces a restau- 
rant. It is written in Serbian, but we 
have learnt that “P” is “R,” and hun- 
ger has whetted subsequent necessary 
perspicacity. The Colonel has disap- 
peared within its enticing interior, to 
emerge, as if shot from a catapult, 
clutching a parcel. 

““Sausages?”’ I ask hopefully. 

He pays no attention, and has started 
to speak before the word is out of my 
mouth: 

““What—”’ he says earnestly, “what 
do you think I’ve got?” 

S. is practical: 

“Let’s see it,’ she prompts him. Six 
weeks’ experience of foreign travel has 
made her cautious about unexpected 
food. 

“A chicken!” says the scout, as if an- 
nouncing the relief of Mafeking. 

One cannot comment, as facilities are 
lacking for canonization of the Colonel 
on the spot: so we stand before him and 
gaze as do the heathen before their God. 

“And bread!—And a knife to carve 
them with!” he voices in modest, but 
nevertheless consciously triumphant 
crescendo, 

As if actuated by a common impulse, 
his harem collides in anxiety to close the 
door. No alien element from any other 
camp shall share, or even be allowed to 
feast their vision upon this meal! Then 
we sit, in semicircle, while the Colonel 
carves. I am a mere woman, but— 
carving is my province. When, there- 
fore, that man takes, out of his pocket, 
a penknife—a delicate little toy (possi- 
bly even a sentimental souvenir) and 
proceeds to concentrate its point upon 


‘ 
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the fowl, I can hardly bear my agony of 
polite inertia. It is not a very big 
chicken—and a moderate carver has 
been known to waste such a lot! 

The splendid moment has arrived: 
we gnaw in conclave, biting around the 
angles of the drumsticks, and smiling 
happily into one another’s eyes. This 
not so much because our intimacy is 
ripening, but because every other sense 
is better employed, at the moment, than 
is the one of sight. 


10.30 A.M, 


We have been to sleep again. It is 
the moment when we were due to arrive 
at Belgrade: the engine driver has just 
told us that, with luck, we shall get 
there within two or three hours. 

After all, nothing very pleasant is going 
to happen to us, I suppose, when we do 
reach Belgrade! As a party, we are try- 
ing to get to London, and the only trains 
capable of taking us there are those that 
come from where we have come from. 
All those trains will be obliged to sur- 
mount the obstacle that we have strewn 
for them, across the single line, before 
they can be of any use to us at all. 

Belgrade—capital of Serbia—on_ the 
—? Well dash it, what river is it on? 

“The Save?” suggests somebody. No 
one contradicts. We remain in silent 
rallying of all the bits of information that 
we have ever acquired about Belgrade. 
For myself, the name is exceedingly fa- 
miliar, in some intimate and very recent 
connection—of course! Our minister 
there—an old and tried friend. Now we 
shall be all right! I tell them all about 
it. They listen politely, until the mo- 
ment when I add: “If we are hung up 
we can always go to the Legation and 
get a bath.” Polite attention turns to 
concentrated suspension upon my utter- 
ance. I have made an impression, and, 
what is far more important, there is just 
a chance of making up, indirectly and 
in a tiny way to the Colonel, for all his 
charming courtesy. I keep harping on 


this, but you don’t know how unhelpful 
he could, so easily, have been, without 
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incurring any legitimate onus of un- 
friendliness at all. 

Talking about Belgrade has passed 
half an hour. Now we are obviously all 
going to sleep again—sitting up this 
time. To attempt lying down is really 
agony! 

11 A.M. 

The chef-de-train says: “‘ Belgrade dans 


une heure!”’ 
12 A.M. 


“In einer Stunde sind wir in Belgrad,” 
shouts the engine driver. 
1 P.M. 


I think we have arrived at Belgrade! 


Wednesday, 14th, 2 P.M. 


We are sitting down to lunch now, in 
the station restaurant of Belgrade. I 
found the place by accident, while I was 
hunting for the telephone to ring up the 
Legation. As a cursory inspection re- 
vealed the fact that some exceedingly 
good food was perambulating, I have 
not left it since! 

The first hour, spent in shivering mis- 
ery on one of many unfriendly platforms 
whose surface is drifting snow, was nei- 
ther profitable nor pleasant. A _ brief 
burst of communal energy sufficed to 
heap our hand luggage in a sort of 
“Belgian-Refugee”’ pile in the open; 
then rather naturally, having at last 
arrived at what we had been led to be- 
lieve was a destination, we looked inter- 
estedly about us for signs of further 
happenings: such as, for instance, a 
special train to take us on our way—or, 
possibly a Wagon Lit deputation solici- 
tous as to our recent sufferings and anx- 
ious tomakeamends. But noneevolved. 
Our immediate surroundings were unin- 
spiring: it was bitterly cold, and all we 
saw was gray. From adjacent platforms 
a few local trains started for destinations 
unknown, and arrived, occasionally, 
from out the all pervading mist. Their 
Serb passengers brushed our huddled 
misery with superb contempt. All our 
own officials had disappeared and no 
others came to take their place. 
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We acquired a Serbian porter. He 
appeared as a congenital idiot until he had 
brought us into contact with the guar- 
dian of the Belgrade cloak room—then 
we realized that the porter was a shin- 
ing, intellectual light, compared with 
what Belgrade could do! 

At any rate, we were able to get rid 
of the dozen or so odd parcels that each 
one of us was carrying, receiving in re- 
turn, a dingy piece of paper, upon which 
the cloak-room officials had expended 
an awe-inspiring orgy of pencil licking. 
Wandering disconsolately back to the 
platform we met the chef-de-train. This 
was a bit of luck! If we hadn’t hap- 
pened to run into him, we should certainly 
not have been found by him for hours. 

He didn’t look as if he wanted to stop 
to talk to us, and we let him go. He 
could tell us nothing that we were not 
able to imagine for ourselves. We knew 
exactly how difficult the “Orient”’ that 
followed ours of Monday would find it 
to fetch up with us here in Belgrade, 
along that single line! 

“Do you think you could telephone 
to the Legation, Lady Kennard?” said 
the Colonel, without further comment, 
and I started off on my lonely voyage of 
exploration. 

I found a telephone almost at once in 
the office of the chef-de-gare. But he re- 
fused to let me use it, and told me, in 
polyglot French, to put my message 
through where the sous-chef worked. 
The sous-chef didn’t like me or my mes- 
sage either. He told me so in evil Ger- 
man and hinted that my errand was 
more suited to the baggage master’s 
office. I fear that the baggage master 
would have had no language but Serb, 
and that my mission would have ended 
in failure but for this lucky find of an 
eating room where the proprietor talks 
English, and has a telephone that enjoys 
being used. 

Everybody revels in the making of 
sensational announcements, and I passed 
quite a few pleasant seconds picturing 
our diplomatic envoy’s surprise and 
concerned dismay at the terrible plight 


of a friend. Here is the conversation as 
it evolved: 

Me (toa familiar rustle on the phone). 
—“Ts that Sir —— " 

Vorce.—“ Yes.” 

Mer.—** This is Dorry Kennard speak- 
ing.” 

Vorce.—** What on earth—” 

Mr.—**Oh, we've had an awful time! 
And now we're sitting at Belgrade sta- 
tion. Our train has been derailed.” 

Vorce.—*“ Has it? [hear it was late.” 

Mr.—*‘ You don’t understand. Our 
train has been derailed. We have had 
an accident!” 

Vorce.—“‘ Yes? It happens quite 
often, you know. Is there anything I 
can do?” 

Me.—“ You can send us something 
that talks in a way we can understand.” 

Voice.—“Oh—if you're hung up, I 
will of course come myself. Naturally 
you must all come up here. Don’t 
worry. This is quite an ordinary occur- 
rence. See you presently—in the res- 
taurant, I suppose?” 

Me (intensely chagrined, but, nev- 
ertheless, intensely grateful)—‘‘I do 
think that’s nice of you!” 

It is nice of him. For his welcome had 
sounded sincere and pleased. Only the 
concern had been entirely lacking, and 
that was a blow. After all—we might 
have been planted upon him in the shape 
of corpses! As Minister here, it would 
have been his job to bury us and inform 
our relations. 

Just as I’m wondering whether I 
oughtn’t to go and hunt up the rest of 
the party, I see the Colonel and S. shoul- 
dering their way to this table. Others 
of our late companions are filtering in 
through another door. [saw the woman, 
a minute ago, emerge from a curtained 
doorway, behind the stove. If I have 
judged her correctly, something nice 
must lurk there, else she would not have 
foundit. Perhaps a well-disguised wash 
place?—I'm going to see. 





A few minutes later. 


I was right. We are all cleaner now. 
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At the British Legation, 4.30 P.M. 

We are in clover. Each one of us had 
a steaming bath and a complete change 
of underclothing. We have been given a 
right royal welcome and feel like souls re- 
born. The room where we are sitting 
has produced a bridge table; through an 
open doorway, into the dining room, 
glint the furnishings of a real English 
“sit-down tea.” We are expected to 
stay to dinner, and the general atmos- 
phere is the one pervading a conclave 
of old friends who have stage-managed 
with care and trouble an exceedingly 
well-planned meeting. We are inclined 
to avoid any reference though as to our 
prospects after ten o'clock to-night, 
since the expression of a few illuminating 
remarks by our hosts re what they apolo- 
getically affirm awaits us. 

“We've a man here at the Legation,” 
announced the Minister, within a few 
minutes of our arrival, ““who has been 
trying now, for two days to catch your 
train. He’s having another shot this 
evening. I’m afraid you are in for a 
night at the station, and there is no way 
out of it!” 

11 PM. 

We are back in the restaurant. The 
tale of how we got here is a confused 
memory of a cold rush through night 
air, in a comfortable motor-car, and a 
stumbling perambulation through the 
back alleys of the station, where one re- 
ceived the impression that the entire 
slum population of Serbia had decided to 
spend the night. Soldiers, peasantry, 
and town civilians of every age, sex and 
denomination, were camping on the floor 
of trodden mud of every passageway: 
spread about, in massed confusion of 
their own filth and odor. The soldiers 
were lying, braced against one another, 
in close formation, forming a tangled 
skein of heads and limbs—just as might 
a row of toy soldiers when the small boy, 
who has set them up, gets bored with his 
game and sweeps a hand across the 
table. The women crouched, and 
drooped, and moaned; some clutched 
their children while others seemed to 
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have flung the babies aside as they had 
done their bundles. Some four or five 
hundred human beings must have been 
huddled there, in riot of slime and refuse. 
The scene was lighted fitfully, with the 
flickering of half a dozen candle-lanterns. 

** Don’t think that they are destitute,” 
said somebody who had come with us 
from the Legation, “they are only wait- 
ing for their trains!” 

I am not sure, now as I look about this 
restaurant that, barring the fact that we 
are furnished here with tables and 
polished chairs, we look so very different 
from the poor! And, mind you, the 
moment has not yet come for us to 
start in upon the inevitable promiscuity 
of sleep! The dining place is as crowded 
as were the approaches to it, and, as a 
conglomeration, its humanity is very 
little more savory. We have been 
abandoned by our interpreter escort, 
having said good-by to our hosts, and 
are thrown once more upon our travel- 
ing resources. 

Our chef-de-train appears, most op- 
portunely, from somewhere. He, too, 
looks cleaner: Early in the morning we 
can look for the arrival of the “Orient” 
which left Constantinople Tuesday he 
tells us, jubilantly. 

“Exactly, what does that mean?” 
asked the Colonel, who has learned 
something. 

Our friend shrugs his shoulders: 

“Que voulez-vous, monsieur? Nobody 
knows here. If back there they are 
quick unloading, we may see them per- 
haps around five or six o'clock. But 
they will have to pass our wreck. And 
there was a good deal of it, you know. . .”’ 

The clientéle here is interesting. At a 
table for two sits a Russian officer of 
highish rank, in a very tired uniform. 
Opposite him is his wife, poorly dressed 
in sober black. Both are over fifty. 
To the right a native couple of a class 
most obviously superior to the rest, are 
installed, in patient waiting, minus food 
or drink or interest in anything around 
them. They are quite young, brother 


and sister, for they are very much alike, 
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but the woman is the better man of the 
two, for her occasional remarks are 
barked out in a gruff bass voice, while he 
is feminine entirely as regards chin out- 
line—gentle in his ways. 

Even as I watch them a friend rushes 
up to their table and tells them some- 
thing excitedly. I have distinguished 
the word “Orient” and solicit informa- 
tion: 

““Good news! All the wreckage has 
been cleared up. The train has passed 
by it. We shall get off in an hour.” 

I tell my party, who look skeptical, and 
wander across to inform the Girl, who has 
withdrawn into a corner to doze. On 
the way I am nearly bowled over by 
Khaki. 

““There’s some news has just come in. 
Pretty rotten, I'm afraid. The Con- 
stantinople train of Tuesday was hours 
late, anyway, before they met our wreck. 
And they can’t possibly get here before 
breakfast to-morrow.” 

His information does not fit mine, and 
I like mine best. A passing Wagon Lit 
conductor refutes both: 

“Go to the hotel—tranquillement, 
messieurs les voyageurs, we shall be here 
for a good week.” 

“We shall be off at two o’clock,”’ barks 
the chef-de-train. 


Thursday, 12.30 A.M. 


I have been asleep. A Serbian official 
has just brayed something unintelligible 
into the room, I suppose about a local 
train, and the entire mass of humanity 
is struggling to the doorway. The man 
brays something further, and the shifting 
conglomeration sits downagain. A pity! 

All our old friends are still scattered 
about, but—the Hun couple has dis- 
appeared! For one awful moment it 
crosses my mind that, perhaps, what 
they have found was the train, and that 
it has come, and gone without us. 

“Do you know that we’ve discovered 
where they have hidden our heavy lug- 
gage?” says the Civilian in modest 
triumph. 

We had entirely forgotten the heavy 
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luggage! Certainly it is essential to 
know that it still exists, and we are 
grateful. 


“Pretty parky—out of doors,” con- 
tinues the investigator, “ Trés very cold, 
what?” And he disappears again, 
stamping his feet. I decide to go for a 
walk myself. On a deserted platform 
I meet the conductor who was in the 
restaurant. 

“Why not go to sleep, mademoiselle, 
in this empty carriage? It won't leave 
until seven o'clock to-morrow morning 
for Prague. Moreover, I assure you that 
your train won't come this night. There 
are already two of your passengers who 
have been sleeping in it for the last hour.”’ 

I knew it! I knew those Huns had not 
disappeared without a reason! .. . I 
fly back to the Colonel, to retrieve him 
and 5. for bed in the empty wagon, but 
they demur: 

“Wait a bit longer. The proprietor 
here has wired along the line, on his own, 
to see what is happening!” 

I sit down again, and order bread and 
cheese. 

Between 1 A.M. and 1.45 A.M. 

“The unloading has just finished. 
The train has left the spot. We shall 
be off at five o’clock” (from the con- 
ductor). 

“Don’t ask me anything. We know 
nothing” (from the head of the Wagon 
Lit). 

“The second train has just gone off 
the rails!” (from something Serbian 
with gold lace on its cap). 

“T’ve met a fellow who says the train 
left the wreck four hours ago, and may 
come in any minute” (from the Civilian). 

“You never can tell here. They don’t 
wire and they don’t ‘phone. This may 
not be a train at all!”’ (from the “man 
from the Legation’’ who has done this 
for two nights running). 

“* All of you off to sleep. At last there’s 
definite news: The train left the spot at 
one-thirty and will be here between six 
and seven to-morrow morning. So you 
can have four good hours rest!” (from 


the chef-de-train). 
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We listen to him: it has been impossi- 
ble to do so to the others: he notices, 
and is pleased: 

“On my word of honor, Monsieur le 
Colonel. Go to sleep in peace. I myself 
saw the telegram.” 

“Shall we?”’ asks the Colonel, as he 
might suggest a short trip to Heaven. 

That dark, silent, peaceful railway 
carriage is Paradise indeed. I make as 
much noise as I can getting into it so as 
to wake the Huns, who have been there 
for ages ahead of us all. 


5.45 AM. 

Somebody said: “The train’s coming 
between six and seven.” If it is, we 
ought to get up. But, wait a minute, 
sleep has cleared my brain. 

Yesterday, it took us from 2 a.m. 
till 1 p.m. next day to get from the 
scene of the wreck to Belgrade. That’s 
eleven hours. Why should it take 
another train less? This one, we are 
told, has been authentically announced 
by telegram as having left at half-past 
one. How can it reach us before noon? 

The others, however, have awakened 
by this time. I tell them the result of 
my calculations, but they don’t listen. 
I fancy that they are tired of being told 
things. When we steal back into the 
restaurant, I make a point of telling 
everybody that I see that we can’t, 
with the best of luck, get off before noon. 
Again nobody listens. [ am hurt, and 
consume a _ sausage sandwich. The 
Colonel says: 

“If that train is really due, I think 
we ought to do something about retriev- 
ing our cloak-room luggage.” 

The Civilian agrees with him em- 
phatically, and even repeats the senti- 
ment to me in the form of: “Don’t you 
think we ought to do something about 
that cloak-room luggage?”” I agree 
with energy and suggest the proposed 
activity to S. Nobody moves. 


6.15 A.M, 


The Colonel shakes his shoulders, 


yawns and says: “I don’t think we'd 
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better count on that train for break- 
fast!” 

I demur, and he continues: “You 
don’t mean to say you’re not hungry?” 

I reply modestly that I am no break- 
fast eater. They have none of them 
noticed that I have been eating all night! 

A desultory stroll brings me face to 
face with the Hun lady’s curtained 
doorway of the day before. Good idea! 
Wash. 

I burst in, unceremoniously—a little 
Serbian Jew is lathering his head. As 
he doesn’t round on me, I overcome my 
preliminary instinctive hesitation, and 
appropriate the adjoining basin, with 
calm. Then I take down my hair. He 
finishes his head and takes off his coat. 

“The water feels good, hein?” 

I agree with him, then start on my 
teeth. He rubs his neck: 

“* Madame Anglaise?” 

I nod emphatically. 

“Madame travels alone?” 

I nod negation (this is done from 
side to side: both movements are feasi- 
ble while lathering). 

He puts on his coat, brushes his hair, 
bows and departs. Two Serbian women 
come in and undress below their stays. 
[ notice that they have nice underclothes. 
They are peasants. One picks up my 
soap, smells and nods approval, then 
rubs some on her forehead, thinking it 
is scent. 

Just as I leave the toilette, the wife of 
the restaurant keeper comes up and de- 


mands “dinards.” This is Serbian 
money, and I haven't got any. So I 
smile vaguely and pass her by. 

6.45 A.M, 


Everybody is breakfasting except me. 
Khaki says that someone has told him 
the train won't be in before eight. The 
Girl inquires of the company in general 
whether “she doesn’t look too awful.” 
The queer thing is that she doesn’t! 

The proprietor of the restaurant tells 
us that he has seen a wire announcing 
that the train we are waiting for com- 
pleted trans-shipment of passengers and 
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baggage at 1 a.m. this morning; that 
we can count on its arrival, therefore, 
by twelve o'clock. 

The Colonel says: “I really think we 
ought to do something about the hand 
luggage!” 

7 AM. 

The “man from the Legation” tells 
us that he is just. going to run to the 
Legation to tell them we haven’t started 
yet. It seems unnecessary, but we have 
no objection if it amuses him! 

The big German china stove, which 
has survived all night, is nearly out. 
I have found a very comfortable seat on 
top of it! 

8 AM. 

The chef-de-train passes and repasses 
us constantly, but he doesn’t stop and 
talk to us any more. 

The conductor, on the other hand, 
who has been the world’s worst pessimist 
all along, has suddenly become cheerful 
(I presume because he has been asleep), 
and volunteers that the train should 
be here to-day, or to-morrow for certain. 

I order a double Turkish coffee and 
decide to nibble a small fresh roll made 
of wheaten flour and tempting to the 
view. 

9AM. 

The station master sends word to tell 
us that the train has left a station from 
which it usually takes two or three hours 
to arrive. The chef-de-train (I think 
to be disagreeable), criticizes, by saying 
that there are two stations of that name, 
and that one is eight hours away. They 
all argue about it and one concludes that 
the ones who are eventually silent have 
been convinced. It is a relief to note 
that the chef-de-train is one of them. 

The “man from the Legation”’ came 
back with a friend, and says that he 
hears the train will be here, for certain, 
by twelve o’clock. And that it’s official. 
He also tells us how sorry the Minister 
is that we didn’t stay the night. He 
can’t regret it as bitterly as we do! 

10 A.M. 


The Serbian couple of overnight (the 
brother and sister of interchangeable 


sex) have returned—no one knows where 
from. And they have acquired a party 
of smart Serbian friends, who brought 
them sweets. The sweets look good, and 
might look better, if one hadn't eaten 
seven rolls. This party has a distinct 
sense of humor. S., who sits facing them, 
tells me that they have been “taking us 
off”? and that their rendering of myself 
was lifelike. When I turn round, they 
are all looking into the distance. 

Suddenly I think of something: 

“Colonel, if that train is really coming 
at twelve, might it not be as well to—” 

I break off: the man looks positively 
dangerous. 

But S., who has not been listening, 
continues for me innocently: 

““T suppose our luggage is all right in 
that funny cloak-room?”’ The Colonel 
wanders off to take a walk. 


12 A.M. 

There is nothing todo. S. says: “Let's 
play that patience—you know?” 

Only a genius would have thought of 
it! The game is one neither of us really 
understands. It is played with two packs, 
and takes a long time. So far, on this 
journey, we have never finished a single 
round of it, because something has al- 
ways happened to interrupt us before we 
were half way through. 

We start. The Colonel returns, to 
watch us. 

12.45 A.M. 

The game is over; nothing has hap- 
pened. 

The stove has come alive again— 
suddenly and with vigor. I go and take 
a walk. 

In the office of the Wagon Lit, I find 
a “Grand Official Friend!”’ of Serbian 
nationality whom I have met before. 
Rather tentatively I state that this 
undesirable looking harridan in a 
crumpled costume is really I. He beams 
and introduces his wife. We smile at 
each other. She says she can guess 
what we have suffered. She may think 
she can, but she can’t! 

She continues: “If only you had 
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telephoned to us, we could have told you 
that there was no hope; of this train 
arriving before lunch time to-day! The 
Wagon Lit informed us last night.” 

[ turn in incoherent rage to round 
upon the servile head of the Wagon Lit 
who stands, frock-coated and bowing, 
before my friends. This is the man who 
has done nothing for twenty-four hours 
but assure everyone who asked him a 
question that he was unable to give any 
information at all. If I were alone with 
him I might be able to tell him what I 
think. As it is, I can’t even annihilate 
him with a look because he declines to 
meet my eye. 

“Well, anyway,” adds my Serbian 
friend consolingly, “your troubles are 
over now. The train has been signaled 
and arrives in forty minutes. You had 
better do as we are going to do, and 
have some lunch.” 

In the restaurant I shout the good 
news. All are gathered there, except S., 
who is strolling. 

The Colonel is quite calm. Before 
anybody else can speak, he has fished, 
from out his waistcoat pocket, a 
crumpled piece of paper: 

‘Here you fellows,”’ he says to Khaki 
and Civilian standing by, “ be good sports 
and get hold of all the hand luggage, will 
you?” 

They disappear, together with the 
Girl; and the Colonel and I order our 
food. 

S. materializes, together with the soup. 

“I’ve seen the train come in!” she 
announces, “I would not have missed it 
for anything.” 

At that instant the doors onto the 
platform are thrown wide and a familiar 
vocal blare announces: 

“Express—Orient—Simplon— 
Trieste—Paris!” 

1.45 P.M. 

We are sitting in it. But we have not 
been at all popular in the course of 
attaining this Elysium! 

This new chef-de-train may have a lot 


(The 
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of excuses for being in a demoniacal 
temper, but he is certainly running them 
forall heis worth. And he has been rude 
to us all, in turn. 

“Oui, oui, madame! Lam quite aware 
that you have been in a wreck. But it 
wasn’t you who had to transfer all the 
luggage and the passengers. And it 
wasn’t you either who had to find place 
for forty passengers in carriages where 
there is room for only twenty. Sit down 
and be quiet.” 

I will talk about our big trunks, which 
everybody has forgotten, and he shall 
listen! 

“The big trunks? Ah ¢a, madame, 
that’s not my business at all. That’s 
the lookout of the Serbians. Moreover, 
we are off in a few minutes. Be thankful 
you are here yourselves.” 

Serbs—Officialdom—Authority: 
where, oh where are my Serbian friends? 
—I see the man, and clutch his arm: 

“Oh please, please—come with me. 
Our trunks—over there.” I gasp in- 
coherently. He complies, but murmurs 
something gentle about his wife waiting 
in the restaurant. 

“*Please—”’ 

He comes. With our own hands we 
move those trunks, after he has de- 
manded, with all the weight of offi- 
cialdom behind him, the materializa- 
tion of the key to the shed where they 
have been stored. I should never have 
got hold of it alone! And he stays with 
me until I am half way up the platform, 
walking in conscious triumph, in the rear 
of the truck upon which they are being 
shoved to harbor of the luggage van. 

“Now, please, may I fetch my wife?”’ 
he asks with a certain spice of kindly 
humor. 

I have no words with which to thank 
him. But, as he is a married man he 
must know what I feel. 

It seems funny to be sitting down! 
We shall arrive in London exactly forty- 
eight hours late. But—J feel as if I had 
lived years. 
end) 
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THE OFFENSE OF BLUE TOMATOES 
BY F. M. COLBY 


And when he was asked why he painted 
tomatoes blue, he said: “‘When tomatoes 
grow they are red or green, but when painted 
they are blue.”’ Need more be said? Can 
either the words or picture of such a man 
be taken seriously? 


DO not recall where I read the above 

passage and I know nothing about 
the particular controversy implied 
it. But of two things I am certain, 
from my experience of contemporary 
claims. In the first place, the context, 
whatever else it may be, will surely be 
very voluminous and in the second 
place, Bolshevism must be involved in 
the thing somehow. Then, too, I feel 
fairly safe in saying that passions on the 
subject are running high. 

Now I myself incline always to the 
side of the redness of tomatoes, and my 
first impulse is to run to their aid against 
any man who asserts their blueness. In 
common with many other persons over 
fifty years of age, a considerable part 
of my life has been devoted to keeping 
tomatoes red, and I think I may say 
with success. Yet the triumph has not 
brought me the gratification that it 
evidently brings to those who continue 
in this activity. For a good many of 
the blue-tomato people I attacked would 
certainly, if left to themselves, have dis- 
appeared anyhow, while others, as 1 now 
see in retrospect, were as strong for the 
redness of tomatoes as I was but simply 
saw a different shade of it. A true blue- 
tomato man will, of course, in the long 
run commit a sort of suicide, for it is in 
the nature of a really blue-tomato heresi- 
arch to be so heretical that he has no 
followers at all. He so hates ordinary 
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acceptance that he ends by operating in 
a social vacuum. That is why history 
keeps no record of the most independent 
of all thinkers. I mean the kind who 
in contempt of conventional notions 
about the thinness of the air have 
walked on it from high places. The 
natural end of true blue-tomato men 
being all that malignity could desire, 
hatred of them is always thrown away. 

And as to the eccentrics of day be- 
fore yesterday, who seem if anything 
too normal to-day, you seldom hear a 
word of regret for the time wasted in 
defense against them, and never from 
the persons who wasted most of it. I 
suppose, for example, that every critic 
who filled a volume with his fear of 
Ibsen not only became soon afterward 
an Ibsenite, but later named his eldest 
daughter Hedda Gabler; .for the very 
man who is most scared by a new thing 
at the beginning is the hardest to detach 
from it at the end. But though you 
would meet only anti-Ibsenites on one 
day and then meet only Ibsenites a few 
days afterward, you never met a man 
just as he was turning from an anti- 
Ibsenite intoan Ibsenite. You never saw 
a group of dramatic critics in a grove 
rocking and singing and coming out I[b- 
senized. The mental life of dramatic 
critics during these transition periods is 
apparently passed in a cocoon. I recall 
no interesting record of the changes as 
in the case of Bunyan and St. Paul. 

I am not speaking of that mere ebb 
of moral indignation which leaves for 
the present high and dry such subjects 
as Wagner, symbolism, décolletage, 
Henry James, realism, bicycle skirts, 
art for art’s sake, Browning, Beardsley, 
the waltz, Paul Verlaine, ragtime, fin du 
siécle immorality, Bernard Shaw, co- 
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education, and young women and cock- 
tails, and which soon will leave high and 
dry such subjects as cubism, feminism, 
futurism, birth control, flappers, H. G. 
Wells, bare knees, Cézanne, the fox 
trot, jazz, Proust, and young women 
and whisky flasks. I blame no enemy 
of co-education, Wagner, and the waltz, 
who afterward became a waltzing Wag- 
nerian with a son and daughter at Cor- 
nell, and now hates mainly Cézanne, 
eugenics, and the fox trot; nor do I 
pretend for one moment that simply 
because Bernard Shaw, bicycle skirts, 
and ragtime did not bring us to the 
brink in 1900, we are justified in think- 
ing that Amy Lowell, the naked knee, 
and the Bolshevisms may not now be 
doing so. Iam referring to the methods, 
not the merits, of defense. 

I mean the constant use against these 
new perils of the same language that 
failed to save us from the old ones. I 
mean the common illusion of our leading 
reactionaries that reaction simply signi- 
fies the same action over again when it 
did no good before, and I have in mind 
such gross and familiar instances as a 
recourse in this time of grave peril from 
Bolshevism or a naked knee to the self- 
same words that in that time of minor 
peril actually seemed to encourage a 
Bernard Shaw or a bicycle skirt. And I 
mean literally words, not moral attitude. 

Rages in this country are the product 
of ennui. If men had been as monoto- 
nous in favor of feminine emancipation 
as they were against it, women would 
have revolted backward deep into the 
bosom of the home. Wreaths should be 
placed by suffragists on the brows of 
members of the Union League Club and 
not on the tomb of Susan B. Anthony. 
As philosophers are always reminding 
us, the fatigue caused by safe thinkers in 
America is the occasion of the wildest 
thoughts we have. A new movement 
usually is not a stampede to some new 
object but a stampede away from some 
old person, and it is a mistake to explain 
the Bolshevisms by the seduction of 
new ideas as conservative writers are 
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constantly doing, because conservative 
writers are not giving the old ideas a 
chance. When a young American writer 
seems mad it is usually because an old 
one drives him almost crazy. In hos- 
tilities such as that between Mr. H. L. 
Mencken and Mr. Paul Elmer More, 
ideas are not concerned at all. 

Of course the disagreeable association 
of certain ideas and duties with the lan- 
guage of college presidents, congressmen, 
professors and ex-professors of English 
literature, monogamists, classical teach- 
ers, family men, property owners, culti- 
vated Boston literary essayists, patriots, 
Shakespeareans, Golden Rule people, 
gentlefolk, civic federationists, and chief 
justices of the Supreme Court, ought not 
tocount with a reasonable person against 
the duties and ideas themselves; but it 
certainly lowers the power of resistance, 
for it leaves the mind empty and aching. 
Radicalism is the rush of an opposite 
conclusion into an indignant void. 

In this state the victim of contem- 
porary conservatism—often a quite re- 
spectable person—will, in imagination 
at least, destroy his home, tear up the 
Constitution, pray for Lenin, join the 
Rough Writers, drop in at the literary 
shooting galleries, write poetry back- 
ward, get himself six concubines in succes- 
sion, prove George Washington a drunk- 
ard, or, like Mr. H. L. Mencken after 

eading the Congressional Record for six 
months, burn down both houses of Con- 
gress. If he is young he will probably 
try to do some of these things, for the 
young are fearfully literal-minded. If 
he is old he can probably imagine 
enough about them to save his plowing 
through. 

That is the danger when sound-to- 
mato people like myself go to the rescue 
of the redness of tomatoes. It is an 
unwelcome thought, but there may be 
something about us personally that 
makes others so angry that they see 
tomatoes blue. Sober writers in this 
country have, like Max Nordau in 


his celebrated volume on Degeneration, 
given sanity a black eye and cre- 
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ated the strange presumption in many 
aspiring wsthetic breasts that ends of 
art have been achieved simply because 
they seem insane to sober writers. 
Nordau, it will be recalled, ranged the 
writers of his time, as he believed, in the 
order of their madness, but Nordau’s 
notion of madness was of such a nature 
that the order of writers in insanity cor- 
responded closely to the order of their 
literary merit. For literature, it so hap- 
pened, began at a point just beyond the 
range of Nordau’s comprehension, so 
that the better a man wrote the madder 
he naturally seemed to Nordau. And so 
accurate did he become in classifying 
the best authors of the period among the 
criminal insane, that a man of taste 
might purchase almost any volume with 
perfect confidence without any other 
knowledge of the writer than that Nor- 
dau considered him a dangerous lunatic. 
Thus benefiting as it did the two great 
classes in the public, those who hated 
good authors and those who rather liked 
them, Degeneration was one of the most 
successful volumes of its day. But 
nature has bestowed on few men this 
gift of going wrong so precisely as to 
serve as a safe guide in the opposite 
direction. 


THE HEAVY-FOOTED 
BY FREDERICK L. ALLEN 


HAT I tell you is not to be taken 
lightly. I write in bitterness. 

I am generally a good-natured fellow 
mild and tolerant. I take a kindly view 
of things and make excuses for people’s 
shortcomings. Seldom does my temper 
give way. Now and then, to be sure, 
I am aroused by the adhesive nature of 
the kind of bureau drawer found in 
summer cottages; now and then I de- 
part briefly from the even tenor of my 
emotional way when I stumble over a 
suitcase left in the dark hallway of my 
apartment; and there are a few sorts 
of people who goad me to occasional 
fury. The woman (for it is usually a 
woman) who inserts herself at the head 
of the long line of people waiting at the 


ticket window is one of these. But my 
pet aversion is the Heavy-footed. 

The Heavy-footed is perhaps seen in 
his most characteristic manifestation 
at the theater. The curtain has just 
gone up on the first act, showing the 
drawing-room at The Larches, Pud- 
dington-on-Thames, Berks; the butler 
has shown in Lady Worcestershire, who 
has asked for Mrs. Cholmondeley- 
Neville; and the butler is just begin- 
ning to explain why Mrs. Cholmondeley- 
Neville is not at home and who are 
present at the house party, when the 
Heavy-footed, preceded by an usher 
with a spotlight, goes thundering down 
the aisle on his heels, pauses at the end 
of row C, pushes his way past the seven 
people who struggle to their feet at the 
command, “‘Rise, please,”’ finds his place, 
stands for a good twenty seconds at his 
full height and takes off his overcoat, 
pushes down his seat with a bang, rat- 
tles his program, breathes heavily, and 
finally relapses into comparative silence. 

For a moment the stage becomes once 
more visible and the butler once more 
audible; then the theater shakes again 
as another of the Heavy-footed thuds 
down the aisle. Doubtless, these people 
are physically able to walk on their 
toes. But apparently the fact that 
there is a play going on, which other 
people are attempting to hear, does 
not percolate into their intelligence un- 
til they are seated and ready to listen 
to it themselves. The first half of the 
first act and the first five minutes of 
acts two and three are gathered in only 
the most fragmentary way by the suf- 
ferer in row M; and he has no redress. 
All he can do is to sit silently and con- 
centrate upon the Heavy-footed an 
unexpressed and unavailing hatred. 

I have spoken of the Heavy-footed 
as though he were masculine. He 
usually is. One of the severest indict- 
ments of a sex in which I personally 
take great pride is contained in the fact 
that it contributes some seventy per 
cent of the Heavy-footed. But the 
female of the species can be deadly too. 
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There is an elderly female variety of 
Heavy-foot who monopolizes the atten- 
tion of the entire audience for the space 
of two minutes while she stands in the 
aisle with the little throng of her theater 
party clustering about her and disposes 
them in their places. ‘‘You go in first, 
Miss Pendleton,” she says in a pene- 
trating voice; “now Mr. Spiffkins; all 
right, Alice; now Mr. Wedgewood” 
—and soon. Until the theater party is 
completely distributed the performers 
on the stage are outclassed. 

The feminine Heavy-foot can be very 
leisurely. I have heard of one who had 
asked for six aisle seats for her party. 
When she arrived in the middle of the 
first act she found that she had liter- 
ally been given six aisle seats, one in 
front of the other. She decided to ad- 
just matters then and there. Presently 
the audience heard her say in a resound- 
ing whisper to the man sitting next to 
one of the aisle seats, “Are you alone 
to-night?” and heard the hardly less 
audible reply, “Sh, I'm with my wife.” 
For dramatic effect the actors were not 
in it. 

Have you ever sat near the door in a 
crowded public meeting, or had a place 
rather far from the speakers’ table at 
a large dinner, and wondered who are 
the people outside the door, in the lobby, 
who talk in unrestrained voices and 
have to be subdued from time to time 


by angry “shushing” from those clus- 


tered near the door? They are the 
Heavy-footed. From where they stand 
in the lobby they cannot hear or see the 
speaker, and therefore he and his au- 
dience do not exist for them. 

Have you ever sat at the outer 
fringe of an outdoor mass meeting or 
concert and struggled to hear? That 
family who tire of listening, rise with 
audible complaints, close their camp- 
stools noisily, and tramp off along the 
crunchiest part of the gravel footpath; 
that man who strides up to the edge of 
the throng and says in excellent carrying 
tones, “Who's that fellow speaking?” 
—they, too, belong to the Heavy-footed 


contingent. Or perhaps you have sat 
in a canoe on a mountain lake at 
twilight and experimented with echoes. 
The most perfect echoes are not the 
first and second after you shout or clap 
your hands, but the’ last and faintest 
ones. You will never hear them, how- 
ever, if one of the Heavy-footed brethren 
shares your canoe with you. Just as 
the echoes are beginning to tax your 
powers of hearing he breaks in with a 
remark, and the jig is up. 

The champion Heavy-foot, however, is 
he who boards the sleeping-car at 2 A.M. 
and rouses the sleepers far and near by 
his booming shouts of * Let’s have that 
step-ladder,” and “Here, George, when 
do we get to Albany?” Time was when 
I, too, called the porter George. But 
I have heard too many of the Heavy- 
footed use the name to have any relish 
for it. If they would only call him 
Cecil or Montmorency it might make 
things easier to bear from sheer variety. 
But as the train jolts to a standstill at 
Sandusky and I wake to hear the Heavy- 
footed trudging along the corridor and 
shouting to each other, “Hi, where’s 
upper six?” it is always in the certainty 
that presently they will call the porter 
George. Wide awake, I lie behind my 
green curtains in an ecstasy of wrath. 

It is not, I suppose, a grave or vicious 
fault, this heavy-footedness. But it 
irritates because the desire to punish 
it must be suppressed. Often have I 
wished to rise in my place at the theater 
with the words, “Before we go any 
farther I should like to say one or two 
things about the most recent occupants 
of row C;” but such an interruption 
would defeat its own purpose. So I 
smother my impulse to ask the manage- 
ment to see if it can kick them all the 
way out of the theater with one well- 
directed kick, and no one would guess 
my feelings unless he sat very close to 
me indeed and listened intently for 
the grinding of my teeth. 

Some day, however, the worm may 
turn. I have heard labor leaders say, 
“If these outrages continue we cannot 
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be responsible for what our men may 
do.” Well, that is the way I feel. We 
who go to the theater, attend concerts, 
sit in mass meetings, and ride in sleep- 
ing cars, have a formidable array of 
grievances against the Heavy-footed. 
Do not be surprised if some day you 
read in the papers that a respectable 
broker was set upon at 8.40 p.m. by 
the entire audience of one of our leading 
metropolitan theaters and torn limb 
from limb. You will not need to read 
farther. Already you will know what 
happened. The broker walked down 
the aisle on his heels and banged down 
his orchestra chair. Some one—you 
will never know who—cried in a shrill 
voice, “Come on, men!” and the storm 
of human fury, so long pent up, broke 
and overwhelmed the Heavy-footed. 


FOX HUNTING AND BASEBALL 
BY CLARENCE DAY, JR. 


HERE ought to be an element of 
hunting in a national sport. It 
should be a game too, but a game alone 
isn’tenough. There is a primitive some- 
thing in most men that is aroused by the 
chase. A sport that doesn’t arouse it 
lacks something, no matter how good it 
is otherwise; and a sport that does 
arouse it is popular, no matter how tame. 
Take fox hunting, riding to hounds 
forexample. Asa game, it requires each 
performer to mount a good horse, and 
risk breaking his bones, jumping fences 
and ditches, cross country. This pro- 
vides competition and excitement. Yet 
such a game would have died, men would 
have kept it up awhile and then dropped 
it, if there hadn’t been a fox to chase as 
an incentive. That made it a hunt. 

If the hunt had been a German cus- 
tom the English might have thought it 
unsportsmanlike. So many men and 
horses and dogs against one fox. Such 
safety from attack for the pursuers, 
such risk for their victim. At the end, 
an army of larger beings filled with tri- 
umph over one small one’s death. 

But that is an unsympathetic, one- 
sided description. Besides, Germans 


weren't the kind of men to care much for 
fox hunts. Their noble hunters had to 
shed more blood than that to feel satis- 
faction. The score had to be high—they 
wanted to kill a whole estate full of 
animals. It had to be a crowd of victims 
per hunter, instead of a crowd of hunters 
per fox. 

Some of our own hunters made the 
same mistake when they killed herds of 
buffalo. They wanted the thrill that 
men get from pursuing their prey; and, 
being unenlightened, they thought the 
more prey the more thrill. But what 
really counts, of course, is the flavor, the 
true hunting feeling. No number of 
buffalo could give as much of that as 
one fox. 

A fox hunt * makes more people happy 
than anything I know,” Masefield says. 
It is a sport, he explains, for both sexes, 
all ages, all classes. All who come may 
take part, whether mounted or on foot, 
rich or poor. Whole communities at- 
tend, at some hunts, and in a mood of 
good humor. And it is done in the 
winter when fields are bare and most 
pleasures scarce. 

Fox hunting isn’t merely a_ sport: 
it’s necessary, to keep down the num- 
bers. The alternatives would be to ex- 
terminate or tame them, and foxes 
wouldn't like either. They probably are 
satisfied, on the whole, with the present 
arrangement. It isn’t an ideal life, to be 
a fox and to look forward to leading a 
hunt, and to having a pack of dogs chew 
and kill you, when you're all tired out. 
But this enables the race to survive as 
the honored guests of old England. 

Life is better for a fox after all than 
for other wild animals. The English- 
man kills the fox, but only in one pre- 
scribed way, and he gets angry at any 
ill-conditioned person who breaks the 
set rules. In fact, there is a peculiar 
relation between the English and foxes. 
The two have lived together so long now 
that they are necessary to each other— 
at least the fox is to the Englishman, 
and the Englishman must be attractive 
on the whole to the fox. Both are 
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sporting characters. The Englishman 
thinks of the fox as a comrade, and the 
fox in a measure reciprocates. There is 
even a tender romanticism in the rela- 
tion—at least on the side of the English. 

Masefield says fox hunting is “rapidly 
becoming a national sport in the United 
States.”” No, no, Masefield' When the 
autumn leaves fall and the October haze 
lies o’er our fields we may some day learn 
to put on pink coats and blow trumpets 
and run after chipmunks. But we shall 
never chase foxes here, not on any na- 
tional scale. It can be done democratic- 
ally in England (perhaps) but here it 
would be too exclusive. In America the 
huntsmen couldn’t let the whole country- 
side in. Our country-sides are not re- 
spectful enough; they wouldn't obey the 
setrules. And every man would want to 
bring hisown dog, and worse still, his boys. 

Or perhaps they wouldn’t come at all. 
We don’t care enough about hunting. 

This may be because we already care 
so much for our games. Whole armies 
of us fill great enclosures to look on at 
baseball. Some critics think this isn’t 
caring enough fora game. A few gladi- 
ators, a handful of trained athletes, these 
are all that contend, and the rest of the 
population never plays at all, just sits 
and watches. It’s not even as sporty as 
that pre-Aztec game in Central America, 
where, if one of the athletes could throw 
the ball into a certain hole in the grand- 
stand, the spectators had to give him all 
they had, all their money and clothes. 
That must have made a spectator’s after- 
noon more thrilling than now. 

But I for one do not agree that an 
onlooker’s fun is vicarious. Why, I have 
a brother who goes to football games 
every year, and gets as much exercise, 
just from looking on, as any man on the 
team. When the excitement and cheer- 
ing begin, and they get my _ brother 
wound up, he will jump up and down 
more, and wear out more footage of 
grand-stand, and be guilty of more off- 
side plays on surrounding folks’ hats 
all with the most spirited, devoted, un- 
conscious intensity—than any trained 
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gladiator I ever saw: he will also yell 
himself hoarse. I see nothing particu- 
larly vicarious in behavior like that. 

As for our needing more hunting, it 
would be easy enough to combine it 
with baseball. And when we do that, 
we'll have field days that will far surpass 
England’s. This development will come 
when we learn to make more use of the 
umpire. As a contest between two 
teams, baseball may often be slow, but 
as a contest between both and the um- 
pire it is a blood-test for men! People 
don’t understand this. When an umpire 
is thrown into the arena to judge two 
teams’ play, the game itself is really 
incidental; he’s the man we _ should 
watch. We oughtn’t to want the players 
to pile up a score but to create close 
decisions. Then we have the spectacle 
of Justice confronting the Pack. That 
is the really great moment, and we ought 
to make more of it. 

It’s pretty good, even now. Feverish 
yells begin to pop up, some here, some 
there; and soon the whole vast crowd is 
a howling gale. Amid this dangerous 
thunder the players close in, cursing 
and ready to kill that lonely figure. The 
air is so charged with uproar and passion 
and wrath that his soul must feel like a 
cork in a storm at sea. 

But spectators merely throw bottles, 
at present. This isn’t enough. They 
should swarm down out of the stands at 
every crisis. And as to the umpire, give 
him his chance—let him get on a horse. 
Let him try to set half the crowd against 
the other. If he can, then he wins. If 
he can’t, let him try to escape. That’s 
what we ought to have—cross-country 
baseball. Strong Roosevelt-like umpires 
might drive a whole crowd back into 
their seats, single-handed: but weak 
ones without enough fire would have to 
flee, and be chased. It would be far 
more fun chasing an umpire than hunt- 
ing a fox—the crowd would put all their 
heart into such a hunt; they’d run their 
legs off to catch him. The winners 


would each come home with a piece of 
umpire to hang on the wall. 
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BY EDWARD § 


R. WILLIAM M. DAVIS, geolo- 

gist, in his Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa address this year about the rea- 
sonableness of science and the natural 
history of goodness, suggested the need 
of detaching deportment from the ma- 
chinery of reward and punishment. He 
deposed that, judging by observation 


and experience, punishment by their 
fellows didn’t make people good, 


the prospect of material rewards for 
goodness avail much as a deterrent from 
evildoing. 

Of course not. The real rewards of 
life are not decorations pinned to coats, 
nor commendations in the newspaper, 
nor the applause of crowds, nor any of 
those external things. They are much 
better than that. They are hard-won 
joy; they are love in one’s heart, peace 
in one’s soul, and the consciousness of 
truth somewhere inside one’s transitory, 
mortal carcass. The idea of being good 
so as to be rewarded by cheap gains is an 
idea that puts thumb to nose and wags 
fingers at itself. Nobody ever was good 
enough to amount to anything for the 
sake of a prospective material reward. 
One of the repellent details of a recent 
effort to provide a Foundation in honor 
of a great man was that the income of 
the Foundation was to be bestowed as a 
reward of merit on persons who best 
carried out the political ideas of the 
statesman to be honored. Perhaps it is 
useful to have such prizes offered. Per- 
haps the Nobel prizes are useful. Oc- 
casionally one of them goes to a poor 
man who is helped by the money. 
But prizes for virtue will never cause 
virtue to abound, and it is doubtful if 
they will increase it. 


MARTIN 


And punishment for misconduct is 
disappointing as a means of making 
character. What makes character is un- 
derstanding. When by some means it 
penetrates in the mind of a human crea- 
ture that misconduct, or even foolish- 
ness, is inexorably inexpedient and has 
surely to be paid for, it may make him 
dread sin and learn to avoid it as a thin- 
skinned child may learn to avoid poison 
ivy 

The rewards and punishments that 
are most effective to induce that sort of 
understanding are those that come along 
in the ordinary course of life. The pur- 
pose of punishments by man-made laws 
is chiefly to keep order. They hardly 
attempt to improve character; they are 
too uncertain, too uneven, too imper- 
fectly just. People that steal, that fight 
without due authority, that violate the 
laws without taking proper precaution, 
and do other disorderly things, are sent 
to jail in some cases because it incon- 
veniences the public to have them go 
loose in the world. That is called the 
execution of justice, but the justice so 
executed is apt to be casual and hap- 


hazard. Many offenders are not caught; 
of those caught many are not con- 
demned; of those condemned the pun- 


ishments may fit the crime or may not. 
There is little certainty about it, and 
usually the worse sufferers from crim- 
inal or illegal conduct are not the doers 
of it, but innocent people whom it af- 
fects, as the people robbed, or the wives 
and children of people killed or sent to 
prison. 

It isn’t news to say that human justice 
s fallible. It may be a little more like 


news to say that there is an infallible 
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justice running through all human af- 
fairs, making hard cases, to be sure, but 
in a large way visible, comprehensible, 
and to be depended on. That is the 
justice of “‘as ye sow so shall ye reap,” 
the justice that insists that every man 
shall keep his own company and shall 
be, not what other folks think he is, but 
what he thinks, and does, and abstains 
from doing, and aspires and tries to be, 
and really is. The man and his ap- 
pearance may coincide, or they may not, 
but this infallible justice does not go by 
appearances, or by the opinions of by- 
standers. It is concerned with the very 
essence of the man. Sleepless and atten- 
tive, it records him, for better one day, 
for worse another, and its record is the 
man he must lie down and rise up with, 
and take all his meals with every day, 
and accept as his companion or repre- 
sentative when he shakes loose from his 
physical body and proceeds to the next 
phase of life. They say we don’t fear 
hell any more, and it is true enough that 
we do not fear the old-time fire and 
brimstone hell of some of the preachers 
that our great-grandparents sat under, 
but thoughtful persons nowadays are 
just as much alive to the inexpediency 
of sin, and just as averse to tying up to 
it as thoughtful persons ever were. 
They know it is bad for them in life, in 
death and after death. They know it 
partly by instinct and partly by obser- 
vation. Opinions differ widely as to what 
is sinful, but they do not differ much 
about the inexpediency of being any 
more sinful than one can help. 

Right and wrong were never more 
respectfully considered and examined 
than now. Even politicians are anxious 
to know what is right and fearful that 
the voters may find out before they do. 
The world has had such a hard time of 
it of late that there is much more sus- 
picion than usual that the theories of 
right and wrong which its management 
has gone by have been mistaken in seri- 
ously important particulars. There is 
a great deal of complaint that since the 
war the old sanctions of human con- 


duct, the accepted assurances that cer- 
tain details of behavior were right, have 
lost their power to regulate deportment, 
and that society is on the loose. We 
hear that the younger generation cares 
little what its elders think of it, and 
wears queer clothes, and talks about 
awful things with awful candor, and runs 
to flappers and very crude young men, 
and insists upon going its own gait. And 
it is this younger generation that philo- 
sophic observers like Sir James Barrie 
call to have courage, and take charge of 
human affairs. And so it will, pres- 
ently; soon enough, and doubtless before 
it is qualified. 

For no one pretends that the younger 
generation is qualified yet to take charge 
of the world. Its merit is not wisdom. 
The young are not wise, not even so 
wise as their elders. Their strong point 
is that there is life in them; that they 
ean run uphill, and work and play; that 
their hearts are unimpaired, and their 
stomachs, lungs and other internal ma- 
chinery, are equal to strains. It is 
necessary that they should be strong 
because the world they have dropped in 
on has so much to learn if it would be 
saved, and because they are the likeliest 
learners. Learning is hard work and 
wearing to the tissues, so for a large 
assimilation of new knowledge there 
need to be new people. 

It does not impair this necessity that 
a great deal of the necessary new knowl- 
edge is old knowledge which has become 
corrupted or has lost credit, or fallen out 
of use. Consider (in the autumn num- 
ber of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine) 
that Phi Beta Kappa address by Mr. 
Davis above cited, in which he considers 
the natural history of goodness. He 
would have the secret of goodness dis- 
covered by the same process of observa- 
tion, experiment, hypothesis and reflec- 
tion by which science has made so much 
progress in searching out the history of 
the earth and of the human race, and 
the secrets of astronomy, physics, chem- 
istry and the other branches of knowl- 
edge so far as disclosed. He would ob- 
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serve facts—which indeed obtrude them- 
selves on attention; notice that some 
people seem to be more successful in 
being good than others; that some na- 
tions do better and last longer than other 
nations. He would invent a theory to 
account for it, and then consider at 
leisure whether the theory was sustained 
by facts, especially by the new facts that 
come to notice from year to year. He 
thinks most of the improvement in hu- 
man conduct and the ideas about it— 
if there has been any improvement— 
has come by this method of tracing 
effect to its cause, which he regards as 
the natural and reasonable way, and 
prefers to the suggestion that the secret 
of successful conduct has ever been 
revealed to man by means or agen- 
cies that he would consider “super- 
natural.” 

That is all right, and Mr. Davis puts 
forward his suggestions in a sweet and 
tolerant temper that makes them the 
more acceptable to consideration. But 
what is natural and what is supernat- 
ural; and is there not a constant trans- 
ference of things from the supernatural 
class to the natural, following a better 
understandingofthem? Isn’t it true that 
the agencies that are understood at any 
time are rated as “‘natural’’? Suppose 
the agency that we define as God, using 
rain and sun, makes the grass grow, and 
the same agency at times, and through 
the minds of men, conveys improved 
ideas of human conduct. Is one of these 
beneficent exploits less “natural” than 
the other? It seems that Mr. Davis 
would like to get conduct away from re- 
ligion and put science in charge of it. 
He would have it taught by the case 
method which Agassiz used for zodlogy 
and Langdell for law. The specialists in 
this branch of natural science must ob- 
serve great numbers of individuals: de- 
vise ingeniousexperiments. Observation, 
he says, will be difficult because of the 
endless diversity in the capacities and 
dispositions of human creatures, but it 
must not be neglected: experiments will 
be intricate, and slow in operation and 
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hard to follow, but they must not be 
omitted. Observation and experiment 
must aim to determine how far love of 
goodness and hatred of evil can be culti- 
vated and strengthened, and how far 
when so cultivated they can be trusted 
as guides for conduct in preference to 
rewards for good behavior and punish- 
ments for bad. ‘ But great results,” he 
says, “must not be expected until a way 
is discovered to strengthen the will,’ and 
he believes the best way to do that will 
be “to give it opportunity for action ina 
carefully devised and wisely supervised 
series of graded exercises running all 
through school and college years.” 

But religion has a method for strength- 
ening the will. It is practiced quite re- 
markably in Jesuit schools, though with 
results that Mr. Davis might not ap- 
prove, and more or less in almost all 
schools and families, except some mod- 
ern ones that think it wise to leave the 
will of infancy quite untrammeled. It 
is in Holy Writ that one reads: “Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from 
it.” The idea of training the will for 
goodness is not new. If science gets 
interested in that subject it may be 
lured into investigation of religion and 
perhaps discover what it is about, what 
degree of success it has in its quests and 
efforts, what are the chief faults in its 
contemporary practice, and how best they 
may be avoided. Also it may discover 
what are its notions of right and wrong, 
whence derived, resting on what hypo- 
theses, and whether logically in accord 
with the beliefs or suppositions they may 
rest on. Assoon as science undertakes to 
explore the springs of conduct, and to 
define the distinction between good and 
evil, and to find out how to induce people 
to prefer good, it must proceed auto- 
matically to a thorough exploration of 
religion, for all that is a job religion has 
been on for thousands of years, and it has 
not worked at it so entirely in vain that 
its statistics are not worth examining. 
Harold Begbie’s “Twice-Born Men” 
is a record of cases of changed and 
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strengthened wills that might be help- 
ful in teaching goodness by the case 
system. 

Now as to the hypotheses which are a 
part of the pursuit of goodness by the 
scientific method. The Christian religion 
It rests on the hypothesis 
that our life on earth is a state of tran- 
sition; that we are born into this world 
and pass through it for the sake of the 
development we may obtain here; that 
this visible and material world is asso- 
ciated with a world invisible, peopled by 
spirits whom we shall presently join, and 
governed by a Power from whom, if we 
know how, we can get help in our con- 
cerns here. It holds that Christ had 
complete understanding of right and 
wrong and human relations, and that the 
record of his life and sayings is a sufficient 
guide for us in the regulation of our own 
lives. It will be for science, if it is really 
going to enter this field, to investigate 
these matters, and try to find out in what 
degree these Christian notions are true 
and rest on demonstrable facts. Chris- 
tians, so-called, have to answer for much 
bad conduct. The late war was fought 
between nations nominally Christian, 
and was a bad war, and it was thought 
to be scandalous that nations even nom- 
inally Christianized should have con- 
ducted so terribly destructive and de- 
plorable an adventure. Maybe science 
will tell us whether that war was a nat- 
ural outcome of applied Christianity, or 
happened because of a failure to under- 
stand and practice the teachings of 
Christ. 

There is also the idea that there is 
available help for us in the invisible 
world and that we can get it if we know 
how. Science will have to investigate 
that idea if it undertakes to examine the 
springs of conduct and the means to im- 
prove it. It is a notion that prevails not 
only in the Christian religion but in all 
religions. The effort to get help out of 


has some. 


the invisible world for the improvement 
of character and conduct, and for di- 
rection not only in emergencies but in 
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the ordinary course of life, is constantly 
goingon. A great deal of time is devoted 
to it and incidentally much money is 
spent on it. Churches are built and 
services conducted which people go to by 
the thousand, considerably out of con- 
fidence in, or deference to, the idea that 
we can get help out of the invisible 
world. Nowif that is a mistaken hypoth- 
esis and there is nothing in it, it ought 
to be laid off, for it is very uneconomic, 
to say the least, to spend so much effort 
on a supposition that is not so. But just 
now the current is running pretty strong 
in favor of that supposition, and the 
scientists, who will investigate and test 
it, will find a good deal of new material 
to examine. We shall all welcome them 
to this investigation. It will be good for 
them and it is not at all unlikely that it 
will be good for religion. 

We shall never get entirely away from 
the theory of rewards for goodness and 
punishments for badness. The improve- 
ment to be looked for in that direction 
concerns the substitution of spiritual 
rewards and punishments for material 
ones. The supposition that the natural 
reward of virtue is riches is not going so 
strong as it was. Its authority has been 
much impaired by the spectacle in 
modern life of the acquisition of riches in 
rast quantity by people who were neither 
virtuous nor respected, and by repeated 
and convincing examples that the mere 
command of riches does not in itself 
insure happiness. The impression grows 
that though want is not visibly conducive 
to health, goodness or happiness, it takes 
a good deal of character to stand off the 
perils of affluence. Even in nations, as 
this generation knows, wealth and power 
may outrun wisdom and character. But 
the notion that in the long run goodness 
will prosper better than badness even in 
this world is considerably sound, for 
goodness is more intelligent than bad- 
ness. And as for goodness here being 
profitable in the life ahead, that idea will 
last too, as long as people continue to 
think that they die into life. 
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“WELL, I'LL BE GOING NOW M’M—” 


THE LADY WHO OBLIGES 
BY MAY ISABEL FISK 


[Her melancholy air is augmented by the dispir- 
ited droop of the feather in her ancient bonnet. 
A once black cape has worn to a greenish hue, 
and she carries a crumpled bag that has seen 
much service.| 

You needn’t to jump, m’m, it’sonly me. It 
ain’t the first time [ve seen a lady in hair 
wavers and a dirty dressing-gown. An’ some 
ladies haven’t even enough hair to do up in 
nothing—keeps it in a drawer, they do. 

I'm feeling dreadful bad this morning, 
m’m, I only come to oblige you. I shan’t be 
able to do nothing. But I didn’t want to 
disappoint you. So many ladies feel terrible 
when I don’t come. Many of them treat me 
just like the family—just as common as any- 
thing. I'll stop a couple of hours just to have 
a good look round, but I shan’t be able to do 
nothing. 

P’raps I'll feel better after ve had me cup 


> tea and a good rest—wouldn’t stir out o’ 
me shoes till kingdom come without me cup 
o’ tea. An’ p’raps I wouldn't then. I don’t 
like to be hurried, neither, it make me rheu- 
maticks worse an’ then I can’t lift me hand 
to do no work. 

The lady I used to oblige—near here—she 
was a real lady, she was. She used to say 
**Mrs. Onions, take your own good time; I 
know how it is meself.”” There’s a great 
difference in ladies you work for! 

There was a very nice one I used to clean 
on Thursdays, an’ very partickler she was, 
too, though I didn’t hold it against her. 
An’ such a husband—they don’t grow on 
every bush like him—waited on her tooth 
an’ nail. Doesn’t seem human-like for a 
gentleman to behave like that, does it, m’m? 

. . She was a nice lady, but very odd. 
She wrote books, m’m, but she was all 
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right in other ways so I didn’t mind obligin’ 
her. 

You don’t mind my sittin’ down while ’m 
. Oh, no, m’m, it 
I've enjoyed pore 


talkin’, do you, m’m? 
ain’t anythin’ catchin’. 
health now for vears; shouldn’t feel right 
without it. But Ican’t complain. [P'm much 
better than when I was worse than I am now. 
I had the bellicose veins very bad for awhile. 
The doctor said it was from standin’ up on 
me bended knees so long when I was doin’ 
the floors. 

I had to disappoint three other ladies to 
come to you, m’m. I thought I'd try you 
to-day to see how I liked you. It’s a fair 
treat to get away from me reg’lars, once in 
a while to see a new face—even if it ain’t so 
much to look at—it’s a change. That’s what 
I said when me husband died—it was a 
Not that I didn’t wish him well, 
but I thought if one of us had to be took, he 
could be better spared than me. 

Everything looks pretty new here, m’m— 
p'raps you're a bride yourself? It ain't 
always the spring chickens that gets married 
nowadays; you wonder some gets the chanct. 
‘Course I don’t look much like it now, but I 
don’t forget I was once a bride meself. An’ 
I no sooner left the church door than I re- 
gretted it—with a long veil hanging down 
behind and a white hat trimmed with orange 
blossoms. There was always something very 
hard about me husband—he had a wooden 
leg—I think it affected his disposition. 
Sometimes he was as pig-headed as a mule! 

He took to drink a good deal toward the 
last, but he didn’t knock me about much. 
It ain’t natural for a man not to knock you 
about some, if he’s really fond of you. I 
used to worry about it. Very strange about 
marriage, those who ain’t in it are all fightin’ 
to get in, an’ those who are in, are all tryin’ 
to—well, I ain't sayin’ what I think. I never 
do say nothin’. 

You ain’t had a servant in here lately, have 
you, m’m? She left only two days ago? 
H’m! You'll scuse me sayin’ so, m’m, but 
I know the difference between new dirt an’ 
old dirt. These rooms ain’t been turned out 
prop’ly in goodness knows when. I always 
say when servants ain’t treated right they 
never will stay. 

Oh, vou sent her away because she was 
dishonest? Well, prob’ly she done her best, 
pore thing, most likely it wasn’t her fault. 
What with low wages and high livin’, p’raps 
she couldn’t make both ends meet. 


change. 
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What, m’m? Oh, no, m’m, I can’t do the 

stairs down to-day! Fridays is my day for 
doin’ down stairs—always has been, always 
will be—can’t do *em no other time. 
No, m’m, can’t come to-morrer. I’ve prom- 
ised another lady for Friday this week. 
You'll have to let the stairs hang over till 
next week—if I come then. Can’t ever tell 
how I'll like a place till I been there a few 
days—and can’t always tell then. 

Right’s right, an’ I never come back no 
more where I ain’t treated right. Fair an’ 
square is my motter. Every lady I ever 
worked for will tell you that. Now the other 
day there was a lady I was obligin’—Scotch, 
I think, she was so strange-spoken—an’ she 
said she had never seen no one like me before 
—that I would last her for the rest of her 
life, whatever she meant by that. She said 
they don’t grow nothin’ like me in her 
country—but there’s very odd ways in them 
heathen parts, m’m. 

But she was a very nice lady, she was, an’ 
no lockin’ up the food as though you was a 
vampire and goin’ to prey on it! 

Is these your cleanin’ cloths? They ain't 
up to mich, are they? Some ladies uses their 
husband’s old underwear for cleanin’ cloths, 
but I suppose you ain’t been married long 
enough for him to have none. It ‘ll be some- 
thin’ for vou to look forward to. Ihave some 
good dusters—pity I didn’t bring ’em. I 
might Sat’day—if I come then. 

I always say you can’t do your work 
prop'ly if you ain’t the right tools to work 
with. These brushes ain’t much good, 
neither. I never uses a brush, meself, when 
it gets wore down like that. Some ladies is 
very partickler about ribbons in their night- 
dresses, but never pays no attention to their 
brushes! I might bring one o’ me own 
Sat’day—if I come then. 

Yes, I'll take a look at the kitchen—I 
know what a kitchen looks like after a lady 
has been messin’ about in it for a couple o’ 
days; every saucepan dirty an’ the floor in 
a muck. But I must have me cup o’ tea 
first or I shan’t be no good to nobody. Tell 
me what you want done an’ I'll do all 
Providence will let me—nobody can’t do no 
more than that. 

[4 period goes by, punctuated by many 
crashes and bangs from the kitchen. Then she 


reappears, her cape bulging from a partially 
concealed newspaper bundle she did not carry 
on her advent.| 

Well, [I'll be going now, m’m. 


I’ve come 
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over very bad again. I was just lookin’ 
at that chicken in the refrigerator when I 
come over all goosey-like. An’ me bad side’s 
gone right into me back. The doctor said I 
was to go straight to bed with a mustard 
plaster an’ somethin’ delicate to eat, when I 
was took like that—wherever it hurt most— 
nothing indigestible. 

I couldn’t do all the dishes, an’ the dirtiest 
sauce pans I put in the oven. I couldn’t do 
all the floor, but I pushed most of it under 
the sink. You'll find it all nice an’ tidy. I 
don’t like to give meself praise, but what I 
do I do thorough. 

An’ I didn’t break nothin’. One o’ your 
plates fell off the shelf as I was lookin’ at it 
an’ smashed itself to bits, an’ two o’ your 
cups came to pieces in me hands—but noth- 
in’s broke. I'll finish the rest on Sat’day— 
if I come then. 
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An’ Ill be wantin’ some more kerosene to 
rinse the dishes in. . . . Oh, no, m’m, you'll 
soon get used to the taste—it’s quite healthy, 
they say. The last lady I obliged always had 
me use it. She said nothing cut the grease 
off the plates like it, after I'd washed ‘em. 

I thought you wouldn’t mind me takin’ a 
few bits and scraps 0’ food I saw lyin’ about 
that I knew would be no good to a lady like 
yourself. . . . Thank you. 

Excuse me, m’m, but you ain't paid me 
right. I’ve stopped seven minutes over the 
two hours, so itll be another hour to pay. 
. . . Yes, I know I was half an hour late this 
mornin’, but I'll stop a few minutes on Sat’- 
day to make it up—if I come then. 

Good mornin’, m’m, I think you'll be 
pleased when you see what I done to the 
kitchen. I’ve left it all scrofulously clean! 

I'll be here Sat’day—if I come then. 








A Young Optimist 

6 Nooar eight-year-old niece of a well-known 
suffrage worker has the optimism of the 
family to which she belongs. When asked 
if she had passed her examination in arith- 
metic, she answered cheerfully, “No, I did 
not, but I was the highest 


A Natural Deduction 
LL the babies cried as they were being 
4 4% baptized, and little Lucy, in the con- 
gregation could not see what was going on. 
“What’s Dr. Davis doin’, Muvver,”’ she 
asked shrilly. ‘““Spankin’ °em?” 





of those who failed.” ' 


On Safe Ground 

YY BENEVER Captain 
Dillaby went to the 
city on a holiday he would 
take some young relative for 
a treat. On one such occa- 
sion he told his seventeen- 
year-old grandson that they 
would dine at a real café and 
get “a taste of fancy cooking.” 
When they were at last 
seated in the great dining 
room, the grandson waited 
impatiently while the captain 
read the menu completely 
through without omitting a 
single article. At last he sighed 
and handed the card across 

the table to the boy. 
**Youchoose what you like, 
sonny,” he said. “As forme,I 
reckonas I’ vealready eat more 
herrin’ than any other man 
livin’, I might as well stow 
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away a littlemore. It’s always 
agreed with me so far.” 


“Yes, dear, I have your razor, but you needn’t worry— 


this ts a soft pencil.” 
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The Original Flapper 


Reversion to Type 
JOUND, an auctioneer, convinced of the 
selfish life he had been leading, turned 
evangelist, and proved a success owing to 
his ready flow of vigorous language. 

One day, however, carried away by his 
subject, he pleaded thus, to the astonishment 
of his audience: 

“The Kingdom waits for you to-day. If 
you let it slip by you may never again have 
the chance. Take it while you can—the 
opportunity may never come again—what 
am I bid?” 
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“And now tell us about Puss and the Bootlegger.” 
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Looking on the Bright Side 
yWyisex Virginia’s mother refused her per- 
mission to go with some schoolmates 
to a friend’s funeral, the little girl was a trifle 
crestfallen, but being naturally of a happy 
disposition she soon cheered up. 

“Well,” she said resignedly, “perhaps 
I'd better not. For you see, as I’ve never 
been to a funeral, I might not know how 
to act. I think Id rather practice on 
some of my own family.” 


Better Out Than In 

GOOD many men 
4 have the same feel- 
ing with regard to public 
office as that of a certain 
distinguished French- 
man toward the Acad- 
emy—that group of forty 
who are called “the Im- 
mortals.” 


He was asked one 
day why he did not 
propose his candidacy 


for the Academy. 
“Ah,” said he, “if I 
applied and were admit- 
ey ted, some one might ask, 
ps he “Why is he in it?’ and 
would much rather 









Ma "| I 
hear it asked, ‘Why isn’t 
he in it?’” 
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The Value of Art 
-A CERTAIN newspaper was not making 
4% sufficient money, so it was decided to 
cut expenses. A special writer and two re- 
porters were dismissed, and most of the other 
employees became nervous about their jobs. 
There was one man, however, who exhibited 
not the least signs of uneasiness. He worked 
in what was called the art department, for 
the journal published a great many pictures. 

One day he was asked: ‘Are you not 
afraid of losing your job?” 

“Oh, no,” said he, “they can’t fire me!” 

“Why not? They are cutting all along the 
line. Why do you feel so safe?” 

“T figure it this way: The paper cannot 
afford to make a cut in its art department. 
We have so many subscribers who cannot 
read.” o- 

A Beginner in Chronology 
ME: GILKINS is a bright and well- 
* preserved old gentleman, but to his 
little granddaughter, Grace, he 
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A New Variety in Hardware 

“@A*. Rastus, dat sho’ is some keen-lookin’ 

' razor yo’ got. I bet it'll shave mighty 
good.” 

“Yeah, dat’s a good razor all right, but 
Ah don’ use it fo’ shavin’.” 

“Yo’ don’t. Den whut does yo' use it fo’?”’ 

“Ah uses dat razor fo’ social pu’poses.”’ 


Intermittent Grandeur 

N an aristocratic Virginia town where the 

spirit has long outlived the letter of social 
grandeur, and where in the scarcity of ser- 
vants any respectable colored persons of any 
age may be employed, some callers were 
received at the front door by an ample 
negress of the ““‘mammy” type. Greeting 
them she apologized: “You ladies must 
*scuse me for coming to the door, but the 
butler’s gone to school.” 





seems very old indeed. 

She had been sitting on his knee, 
looking at him seriously when she 
asked, “‘Grandpa, were you in the 
ark?” 

“Why, no, my dear!”’ gasped 
her astonished grandparent. 

Grace’s eyes grew large and round 
with astonishment. “Then why 
weren't you drowned?”’ she asked. 


Deaf to the Sirens 

ELEN had been brought up in 

a Congregational minister’s 
family and had always attended her 
father’s church. When the family 
happened to be visiting relatives 
who were Episcopalians, the subject 
of going to church came up during 
the conversation at the dinner table 
Saturday night, and the family was 
invited to attend the Episcopal 
church. Helen begged her father 
to accept but he replied that he 
guessed they had better go to their 
own church. 
“Oh, Papa,” said the little girl, 
if you'll only let me go, I'll 











promise not to believe one word “Heh! Are you goin’ to leave me up here all nighi?” 


they say.” 


“Yep! Gotto. It’s five o'clock and we're quittin’.”’ 
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A Necessary Preliminary 
6 hee voung wife had found housekeeping 
very simple until the cook fell ill. In 
her distress she gratefully engaged a colored 
girl apparently not far 


teens. 


advanced in her 


That evening a tall, lank, black man ap- 
peared at the door. “I come fur my 
wife,” he asked what he 
wanted. Very positively the young wife 
explained that he had mistaken the house, 


replied when 


that a young girl was helping with the work 


until the cook returned. But just then 
Miranda came grinning out on the back 


porch. 


“ 


Law, Missie, that’s her,” he said. 
“What! That child!” 

*Yas’m; us ben married a year.” 
“Oh! 


young housewife said, “she is far too young 


L hope you are good to her,’ the 


to be married.” 

“Yas, Missie, I shore is good to her 
ain’t nuvver whipped her but onct.”’ 

“You area brute, the idea of striking your 
wife!” exclaimed the horrified young woman. 

“Wall,” answered the man imperturbably, 
“‘vou see, Missie, hit’s thisser way—you has 
ter whup um onct, to ’stablish yer jurisdic- 
tion!” 


Part) ~~ 


‘O Albert! 


SS 





The refrigerator is full of ants!” 
“Fine! Now we can have the joys of a picnic at home.” 
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A Useful Relation 
OHNNIE (gazing in awe at the Fat Lady): 
“Gee! [wish she was my mother.” 
Mother (horrified): ‘Why, Johnnie!” 
Johnnie (defensively): “Well, Ido. Iwant 
her stockings to hang up for Christmas.” 


Weatherwise 
a. captain of a Pacific mail liner was 
annoyed by the persistent and garrulous 
Whenever the cap- 
tain appeared on deck his persecutor was 
there, waiting with some idiotic question or 


chatter of a passenger. 


‘ 


long-drawn “yarn.” 

One day the wind kicked up a nasty sea, 
and the vessel tossed about pretty vigorously. 
The captain, in dripping oilskins, came down 
from the bridge, and at the saloon compan- 
ionway was waylaid by the talkative 
passenger. 

The gentleman’s complexion was a muddy 
green, and it required no experienced eye 
to see that his system was badly shaken up. 

**Morning, captain,” he said. 

**Morning,” growled the captain. 

“Oh, captain, just a minute,” persisted 
“Tve crossed the Atlantic a dozen 

times in weather worse than 
this, but I was never seasick 


the man. 


before. Can you account for 
at?”” 

“Yes,” said the captain. 

“What do you think it is, 
captain?” 

**Bad memory, sir!” 


A Gallant Judge 

THE Irish are scarcely less 

noted for their gallantry 
than for their wit, and an 
example is found in the case 
of an Irish judge who pre- 
sided at a trial in which the 
plaintiffs were a lady and her 
daughter. 

In summing up the case, 
the judge thus = gallantly 
began: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, 
everything in this case seems 
plain—except Mrs. O'Toole 
and her charming daughter.” 


<a 


RB FUCLEF 

















Robert S. Lynd offers in the opening 
paragraphs of his article (“Crude-Oil 
Religion”) some details regarding himself 
and the purpose of his adventure in applied 
Christianity. The name and locality de- 
scribed in the article have, for obvious rea- 
sons, been changed. Otherwise, the facts 


occurred as related. Arthur Johnson 
combines the practice of law, in Boston, with 
occasional ventures in short-story writing, 
several of which Harper’s has had the 
pleasure of giving its readers. Laura 
Spencer Portor began last month her de- 
lightful record of a vacation spent among the 
Kentucky mountaineers, which is concluded 
in this issue. 


Thomas Beer, who appears for the first 
time in HArpEr’s, is a fiction writer whose 
short stories—somewhat in the modern 
manner—have recently attracted widespread 
attention. Dallas Lore Sharp not only 
devotes himself to the arts of bee-keeping 
and literature, but is also professor of Eng- 
lish at Boston University. Josephine 
Daskam Bacon is one of the best known of 
American women writers. Lee Foster 
Hartman is the Associate Editor of Har- 
PER’S MAGAZINE and an occasional con- 
tributor to its pages. Agnes Repplier, one 
of the most delightful of present-day essay- 
ists, sends from Philadelphia the first of 
several papers which the Magazine hopes to 
give its readers during the coming months. 


William McFee, chief engineer of the 
S. S. Carrillo, sends us from Cristobal, 
Canal Zone, a communication which we 
print on a following page. Dorothy Ken- 
nard concludes the third instalment of her 
delightful letters with a graphic account of 
what a railroad accident in the Near East is 


like. 


F. M. Colby, encyclopedist and essayist, 
levels his satire this month at a shining 
mark. Frederick L. Allen likewise raises 


a much-needed complaint in which many of 


6 


our readers will join. Clarence Day, Jr., is 
a latter-day prophet, whose recent volumes, 
This Simian World and The Crow's Nest, 
have had a widespread and deserved success 
for their shrewd humor and sound philos- 
ophy. May Isabel Fisk, who now resides 
in London, will be remembered as the author 
of many delightful monologues similar. to 
this new one which she sends to HARPER’s. 


Mr. H. M. Tomlinson’s article in the July 


“ 


issue, “England Through English Eyes,” 
brings us the following interesting protest 
from William McFee, whose novel, Com- 
mand, is now appearing serially in’ the 
Magazine. 

S.S. CARRILLO, CrisTosBaL, C. Z. 

Dear Harper’s,—I was very thoroughly 
angry when I read that piece of 'Tomlinson’s in 
the July issue. It could only have been written by 
an extremely insular mentality. I am behind no 
one in my admiration of Tomlinson’s prose. It 
is a delight to all lovers of literature. But in 
addition to being an artist he is also a political 
journalist. He has always been associated with 
that superior, cantankerous and sentimental type 
of journal most brilliantly exemplified in America 
by Mr. Villard’s Nation. The London Nation is 
of the same kidney. It represents the English 
nation precisely as does Villard’s Nation—.e., 
about .001 of 1%. Distrust any magazine which 
arrogates to itself one of these magnificent titles 
like Nation, Freeman, New Republic, America 
and so on. They are invariably the well-written 
squeakings of a few cranks who want socialism or 
some other ism. 

My irritation was chiefly against Tomlinson 
for saying the British Empire has collapsed. Now 
it is no exaggeration to say that a political journal- 
ist in London has no more conception of what the 
Empire really is than an old lady living in a 
nice house in Atlantic City or at Saranac Lake 
has of the work involved in producing her stock 
dividends from oil or steel or ships, supposing she 
has inherited stock in those enterprises. They 
are preoccupied with the literary side of life. They 
are like Mr. Mark Sullivan, when he made the 
priceless comment upon H. G. Wells reporting the 
Washington Conference, that Mr. Balfour ought 
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to be reporting H. G. Wells instead of Wells 
reporting Balfour. That is a very typical remark 
of a political journalist. If a thing is not written 
up, it doesn’t exist. The man who does a thing is 
of no consequence. The man who writes of it 
should be a king among men. Now it is a proved 
and long settled axiom that writers are a failure 
in politics and even more in the executive business 
of government. This does not mean that the con- 
verse is true. Governors and princes often produce 
remarkable writings. 

It would not strengthen my argument to say 
that if the British Empire had collapsed, HarPer’s 
MacazineE would not be published, but there is 
no possible, probable shadow of doubt that Mr. 
Tomlinson, in that case, would be too actively 
engaged in hunting a bare starvation subsistence 
to write silly articles moaning intellectual moans 
about the general rottenness of things. 

The whole trouble with the intellectuals in 
Western Europe (and in this country) is that no- 
body takes any notice of them in practical life. 
They really imagined that with the Slav and Latin- 
slav examples before our eyes, we were going to 
turn over the business of government to them. 
They really imagined that within a few years, not 
only would Mr. Wilson be president of the United 
States, but H. G. Wells would be president of 
Great Britain, Paderewski in Poland, Tagore in 
India, Ibanez in Spain, and so on. No doubt W. 
B. Yeats was slated for Galway. And _ because 
such literary people as have been tried have been 
thrown in the discard, the intellectuals are sore. 
They predict disaster. They want disaster because 
they would rather have their prophecies come 
true than see the Empire come back. As it is, 
the way the orderly routine of life is coming back 
to the outposts even of the Empire is phenomenal. 

I suppose it would not do to remind the intel- 
lectual, that figures of unemployment for example, 
can be juggled to suit anybody. They would also 
resent the suggestion that trade is any standard of 
well-being. Perhaps it does not matter what they 
resent. But when I go about the world and see and 
hear how men are striving and succeeding in 
restoring the work of the world, when I see ship 
after ship picking up its old-time route, when I 
hear of line after line putting out orders for new 
keels, when I talk to Englishmen in their far- 
flung enterprises and they tell me of the orders 
going home for these generators and those boilers 
and so many machines, when I see what they are 
doing, how they toil under alien skies, with 
always the vision of England in their hearts 
(which is the strength of England)—when I find 
all this, I cannot restrain my anger toward these 
mauling intellectuals in London who think, be- 
cause a few silly profiteers go on the razzle-dazzle, 
that the Empire has collapsed. That, I imagine, 
is what Kipling meant when he said it was “Eng- 
land—where the rot starts.” He meant intellec- 


tual London journalists, where the rot starts. 
It must be a curious existence, living with such 
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a belief. Any country but my own, any creed 
save the one decent people love and cherish, every 
race save the one which has done more to make 
the world safe for intellectuals than any other. 
How it must annoy such people to find that after 
all their caterwaulings the world declines to come 
to an end! 

The attitude of such people is especially notable 
in their attitude toward the grandiose enterprises 
which are our contribution toward civilization. 
When something is an accomplished fact like the 
roads, bridges and canals of India they are proud 
of it. Even the Cape to Cairo Railway meets 
their approval now the executives and dreadful 
capitalists have done it. But while the place is 
littered with the debris of construction, with 
materials and dirt, while the money is being got 
and darkness swept away from the jungle, our 
intellectuals can find nothing too bad to say of 
imperialism. Take as an example, what may very 
well come true. I know a man who has a dream of 
a railroad from New York to Valparaiso. That 
is, concisely, a dream. All his life he has been 
building roads through terrible swamps and up 
the sides of precipitous gorges. He has developed 
gigantic properties and has no doubt made money 
which goes back into the enterprises. He has 
built railroads and turned howling jungles into 
orderly countrysides. He has pumped out mias- 
mal waters and pumped in sand so that new earth 
appears where mangroves and snakes reigned 
supreme. He is slowly co-ordinating diverse 
interests and making uniform gauges, he is driving 
through new territories, all with the idea of linking 
them up with the great line running through the 
Americas. About the time he gets so far, the 
intellectuals of the nation will become aware of 
his existence, he who spent fifteen years and lost 
three thousand employees by sickness making a 
railroad Mr. Tomlinson never heard of. And 
later on when the dream has come true, a new 
generation of intellectuals will travel in sleeping 
cars from New York to Valparaiso to attend 
conferences designed to check some other dreamer 
who has tried to tunnel the Andes or open up 
Paraguay and has interferred with the “‘freedom’’ 


of some Indian tribe. 


Wittiam McFere. 


Well, maybe so, Chief, maybe so. But in 
our judgment Mr. Tomlinson, in addition 
to being one of the best writers in English 
journalism, is one of the straightest thinkers. 
And the England that he describes is very 
much the England that we ourselves saw on 
a recent visit to our English cousins. And 
remember that Mr. Tomlinson is not a stay- 
at-home writer. Like you, he has traveled 
far and wide, and certainly can not be called 
insular. And it will interest vou to know 
that his article has been well received and 
widely quoted in England. 
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The Editors take pleasure in acknowl- 
edging the following tribute from a long-time 
friend and contributor, who appears in this 
issue of the Magazine (““The Songs of Five 
Women’”’) after a long silence: 


Did I ever take the time (which I have many 
times meant to) to tell you what a fine job I think 
you are making of the magazine? I took up a copy 
at the dentist’s many months ago to read some- 
thing of Mr. George’s, and was so much interested 
that I read nearly the whole magazine! Of course, 
some of this must be laid to the dentist, but a 
great deal of it was certainly due to you, and I 
had a wave of enthusiasm at that time to write 
and tell you so. I suppose the dentist broke the 
force of that wave and time did the rest. 

You must have had a great many congratu- 
lations from a great many people, but I should 
very much like to add mine to the list, and to 
wish you all sorts of continued success. 


Yours cordially, 
JOSEPHINE Daskam Bacon. 


Do Oy % 

The following letter would seem to make a 
very just complaint against our federal 
government’s practice in dealing with home- 
steaders and the allotting of government 
lands. Mr. Mead, the writer, is associated 
with the College of Agriculture at the 
University of California. The article by Mr. 
Ruhl referred to was entitled ‘“‘What 
Happens to Pioneers” and was published in 
the July issue. 

BerKELEY, California. 

Dear Harper’s,—Anything that Arthur Ruhl 
writes is certain to have human interest. His 
story of what happens to pioneers has this. But 
I ended reading it with a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. I wished that the moral had been put 
into words. That moral is the neglect of the 
government to give direction and information to 
intending homesteaders so that they would 
realize what developing a farm involves. Think 
of the waste of money and time, the unsettling of 
lives, the development of the gambling spirit 
which grew out of the bait prepared by the rail- 
roads and the government. 

Why should the government leave people to 
learn what homesteading involves by the costly 
road of experience? Why should it not have, as 
other countries have done, prepared a statement 
to show what it would cost to clear land, build 
houses and buy the things needed to change the 
wilderness into farms? 

When we have so little land, and the desire of 
qualified people to obtain a home of their own 
and work for themselves is so keen, why should 
the government throw its land open under a 


lottery where the banker who has no moral claim 
and no intention of using the land himself has as 
good a chance as the hard-working farmer's boy?’ 
To Isadore Selig, the tailor who got the first farm, 
land meant nothing but an opportunity to sell 
out at a profit. 

The government follows the lottery plan be- 
cause officials do not have to assume any respon- 
sibility for results. It has fostered and cherished 
the speculative and migratory spirit in the 
American people. It has helped to cause the 
American to cease to love farming as a mode of 
life. The foreigner who comes here understands 
the land better because he only thinks of what he 
can do with it. The American thinks of what he 
can make out of it. 

Our national carelessness in this matter, our 
failure to realize the need of holding farm-born 
boys and girls on the land, of creating a rural life 
that will withstand the temptations and at- 
tractions of the city, and of giving broader oppor- 
tunities for people of small means to become farm 
owners and have the independence and self-respect 
which this ownership creates, will not be corrected 
until the need of planned rural development is 
realized. It must be if the alarming increase in 
tenancy and the unfortunate disappearance of 
the American from the open country are to be 
checked. a 

Sincerely yours, 


E_woop MeEap. 


An editor, in theory at least, is presumed 
to be endowed with a certain prescience, 
whereby he guages the reading public's 
interest and enjoyment in what he under- 
takes to print. But the editor is often 
stumped, and even mystified. After re- 
ceiving the following letter we have taken 
the July issue and read again Mr. Allen’s 
piece in “The Lion’s Mouth.”” We confess 
that we don’t get from it the picture that our 
correspondent does. 


CrystaL Bay, Minnesota. 

Dear Harper’s,— We wonder what sort of 
taste was left in “The Lion’s Mouth” after 
gulping down the article entitled “Strange Bird- 
Fellows” in your July issue. 

This department of your excellent magazine, 
contains so much that is interesting and inspiring 
—and always with a punch—that we read the 
above article over twice, unwilling to accept first 
impressions, which were not flattering to the 
“‘Lion’s” discriminating taste. 

We have met many sorts of triflers, which with 
other noxious insects, we brush away with irri- 
tation; but there is a new species whose thin 
buzzing arouses our ire and whose sting makes us 
itch to scratch—him. 
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But the writer has succeeded in doing one thing 
well; he has drawn a clear portrait of himself. 
We can see him dressed with studied negligence, 
sallying forth to indulge his “* weakness for birds,” 
but concealing that weakness under the “aspect 
of a man intent merely upon exercise,” tripping 
lightly along the highways, nonchalantly chal- 
lenging the curious eyes of the populace—all 
until he loses himself in the 
“depths of the forest,” where, “only” he is 
“thoroughly at ease.”” Here all alone by himself with 
no“ moral support ” he bravely plays his little game 


turned toward him 


We can also see him daintily picking his way, 
with “appetizing ankles” in the city dump, 
shrinking from the contaminating nearness of the 
“dreadful people,” and casting furtive glances 
toward the rolling limousines. 


What courage, to risk so much, merely to add a 
new merganser to his list! But he “went there 
just once” and we do not even learn the success of 


the “horrid episode.” 


But this aplomb is not sufficient to risk his 
reputation for morality. To kiss the back of his 
own hand behind the shrubbery in Central Park, is 
an indiscretion accompanied with too many pitfalls. 

Obviously, the writer is a collector pure, and 
undoubtedly, simple, but why does he choose to 
Why 


In their pursuit he might 


collect something so fraught with danger? 
not collect cigar bands? 
always be in the society of the right people, with 
little or no danger of detection and unhampered 
with equipment, save a capacious pocket in his 
dinner jacket. Besides, such a collection would be 
free of all scientific interest and, if stuck upon a 
large dinner plate in a curious design and smeared 
with white shellac, would make a pleasing sou- 
venir to leave to his children as a proof that he 
taste “to a 


was never guilty of reducing his 


scientific and utilitarian basis.” 


No doubt this article was intended to be humor- 
ous and might be good-naturedly accepted as 
such if it contained more lines like the last sen- 
tence and fewer pictures of a self-conscious side- 
with the that 
from rag-picker to limousine roller, is burning with 


stepper obsessed idea everyone, 


curiosity regarding his simple pursuits. 


Sincerely yours, 


mm. A. €. 


The lady in San Diego who did not like 
Carl Sandburg’s poem (* Washington Monu- 
ment by Night’ in the April issue) and 
frankly told us so, comes back at us. As to 
our challenge, it still stands, for our corres- 
pondent’s rejoinder only confirms our original 
belief in making it. 


HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


San Deco, California. 

Dear Harper’s,—Many thanks for space al- 
lotted my communication in June issue. I hardly 
expected such generous treatment. 

In regard to your challenge to find “the some- 
thing” in the opening lines of Mr. Sandburg’s 
verses, I acknowledge that he made a fine dive into 
his theme—my criticism was of the verses asa 
A native woman of the Fiji Islands may 
have beautiful eyes—but she cannot qualify as a 
beauty in a white man’s land. Mr. Sandburg’s 
subject was worthy of a tribute that would live. 

As to the lack of poetical beauty in my own 
contribution, did I not state that I did not wish 
my name tosponsor the “imitation” poem? Should 
I try to qualify as a poet, I trust my offerings to 
the public would contain both rhyme and reason, 
as well as real poetic imagery. Out here on the 
Pacific coast, where poets are more numerous than 
real estate agents, 


whole. 


We sing of our sunsets; our poppies of gold; 
Our snow-capped Sierras; our lovers of old. 
And when of our heroes in verse we would tell 
We sing of their valor, and virtue as well, 

In rhythmical phrases, uplifting and pure, 
That, like monuments splendid, forever endure. 


Again, I thank you. 
mt & 


And now we stand aside and let one of 
our readers speak up. 


Porrstown, Pa. 

Dear Harper’s,—Since reading how Carl Sand- 
burg’s verse harrowed the feelings of the lady from 
California, I am emboldened to air my opinion. 

It pleased me immeasureably to have the freest 
verse I have yet read selected by Harper’s dis- 
criminating editors for its readers. There must 
be something in the stuff after all. I have seen a 
little chicken in the farmyard tackle a whole grain 
of corn at too tender an age, but after long and 
persistent gulpings he could usually swallow what 
threatened at first to be too much for him. So I 
take heart! 

There were two things in your April issue that 
more than soothed any shock Mr. Sandburg occa- 
sioned. One was the good laugh stored up in 
Arthur Guiterman’s “Criticism” with its inimit- 
able line, “In fetterless lines of irregular prose.” 

The other was “Show me the Gates of Morning” 
by Laura Spencer Portor. I am glad you gave it a 
whole page, and I have read it over enough times 
that, like the songs of older poets heard at my 
mother’s knee, [ shall never quite lose it. May 
you continue to buy verse like that for the delight 
of country women like me. 


Very truly yours, 


Mary C. WERTSs. 





